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THE TEACHING OF ECONOMIC HISTORY 
IN SCHOOLS 


URING the summer of 1927 a Questionnaire on the Teaching 
of Economic History was sent out to nearly a hundred schools 


of various types. Some most interesting answers were received, 
and I should like to express my thanks for the generous response made 
by busy teachers. The answers were returned from fourteen Public 
Schools, twenty Boys’ Secondary Schools and Technical and Com- 
mercial Institutes, eighteen Girls’ Public and High Schools, seven 
Girls’ Secondary Schools, thirty-one Central Schools (Boys and Girls), 
and five Elementary Schools. 

A study of the answers shows a considerable difference of view as to 
the part Economic History should play in the teaching of history, and 
as to the methods of teaching it. Such difference is inevitable, and is 
perhaps not to be deplored. In our educational system there is every 
variety of school and every variety of teaching; and the emphasis 
laid on any one aspect of such a vast subject as history must vary not 
only with the-particular school, but with the particular teacher. In 
my own somewhat long experience of teaching I have been continually 
exhorted by various authorities and various societies to lay stress on 
some particular part of history. Scottish History and American 
History, Imperial History, European History and World History, Naval 
History as advocated by the Navy League, League of Nations History 
as advocated by the League of Nations Union, Constitutional History 
and Economic History, the History of Science and the History of 
Literature, Historical Geography, have all had their champions. And 
the teacher who is free has to choose as best he can between the claims 
of these competing subjects. But the teacher is not always a free 
agent. Some of the most interesting schemes come from Central 
Schools, and there is probably a reason for this. The curriculum of 
Secondary and Public Schools is largely dominated by the First School 
Examination or School Certificate, and later on is often controlled by 
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the Second School Examination or Higher Certificate. The Central 
Schools are happily free from any external examination. They can 
teach what they think best for their pupils, and have never to think of 
what pays best for an examination. We may look, therefore, to the 
Central Schools for interesting experiments in the teaching of history 
as in that of other subjects. ‘‘ How happy should we be if we had no 
external examinations!” is the cry of many a teacher, and the Central 
Schools seem to be in that delightful position. 

History, of course, is only one of many competing subjects in the 
curriculum ofa school, and often fares badly in the struggle for existence. 
And Economic History is only one of many competing sides of history. 
The impression, however, which I have derived from the perusal of the 
answers to the Questionnaire is that, on the whole, Economic History is 
obtaining—and in many schools has already obtained—its full share 
of the activities of the history teacher, and that it is an aspect of 
history which interests, as indeed it should, a large proportion of 
teachers and of their pupils. 

Of the two sections which follow, the first collates the answers to 
the Questionnaire, and the second deals with school textbooks. 


i 


In the greater number of schools from which answers to the 
Questionnaire were received Economic History is taught, not separately, 
but as part of the General History course. Thus in the majority of 
Secondary Schools there is little time till the School Certificate is 
passed, at the age of sixteen or seventeen, for pupils to take Economic 
History as a subject by itself apart from the ordinary course of history 
teaching; and opinions differ as to whether, even if it were possible, such 
a separate treatment is desirable at that stage. In the post-certificate 
stage, however, an increasing number of boys and girls are taking up 
history as a special subject, and with them there is greater scope for 
economics and Economic History. Several of the big Public Schools, 
for instance, introduce teaching of this kind. Thus at one school 
boys doing special work in history take Economic History as a separate 
subject from time totime. In another the headmaster himself teaches 
Economic History to the history and classical specialists in sixth form 
largely with a view to the understanding of business problems from an 
historical standpoint; and his lectures are supplemented by visits to 
docks, ports, factories, railways, etc. In yet another school the history 
master teaches the science and history boys for one period a week, 

1 My thanks are due to Miss Mann, who analyzed the questionnaires and 
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Rees, to whom the section on textbooks is due. 
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doing with them some general book of economics or Economic History, 
and bringing the subject as close as possible to things that are going 
on around them. “I find,” he says, “‘ the boys enjoy it immensely.” 
The subject is approached in a different way in a school where the 
history master devotes a period every week in the middle forms to 
contemporary history—z.e., newspaper material—with a view to getting 
pupils to look fairly and squarely at the economic facts and problems 
of our own day. In yet another school there is a very active political 
society, where every fortnight a speaker comes down to give an address, 
often on an economic subject, and the boys then exercise their wits 
by asking him questions, sometimes of a gently “‘ heckling ”’ character ! 

In girls’ schools there is a great difference between various schools 
in the attention given to the economic side. A few schools have 
separate courses, especially for pupils who are likely to take up domestic 
or social work, but in most the subject is taught as part of the General 
History course. Many of these, however, treat it as an important 
part of the course. ‘‘ We try to provide an economic background for 
Political History. Inthe General History it is introduced incidentally 
to show the conditions of the period being studied. This includes 
lessons on any outstanding agricultural movements and sketches of 
Social History.’”’ In Boys’ Secondary Schools the emphasis on the 
economic side is still greater. Special courses are often arranged after 
matriculation, especially where the school has a technical or com- 
mercial bias, and the pupils work for Group E of the London University 
Higher Certificate. Even where this is not done Economic History 
is largely introduced into the general history course. This is also the 
case in a number of Central Schools both for boys and girls. Where 
pupils leave at sixteen no post-matriculation courses can be arranged, 
but the impression given by many answers from both these types of 
school is that the history teaching leans markedly to the economic 
side, and that this is designed with a view to giving the pupils some idea 
of the development of that industrial organization in which they will 
soon find a place. It is, in fact, a kind of history which is more 
intimately connected with their own lives than any other, and is likely 
to prove more interesting to them on that account, though in some 
cases it is reported that Economic History does not “rouse the en- 
thusiasm caused by the more spectacular side of Political History.” 
Finally answerswere received from a few Elementary Schools which show 
that Social History receives emphasis in the General History teaching, 
quite half the time given to history being devoted to Social History 
in one school. 

Opinions differ widely as to the stage at which Economic History 
should enter into the course. Many answers distinguish between the 
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teaching of specifically ‘‘ Economic”’ History and of what may be 
called ‘‘ Social”’ History, though no doubt the line between them is 
thin. First of all there is Economic History par excellence, the sequence 
of economic events and of changes in the industrial organization of 
the country. It is a very widespread opinion that pupils are not 
ready for such teaching until the age of sixteen. “‘It is illogical to 
teach Constitutional History before teaching the economic background, 
but I am convinced that this is the only way in schools. Boys’ minds 
can easily grasp definite facts in Constitutional History, but Economic 
History changes too much and requires too much critical faculty to 
be read in schools.” (The contrary view is expressed by one Central 
schoolmaster, who, however, seems to have had no experience of teaching 
Economic History first.) ‘‘ The more complex character of Economic 
History and the lack of suitable textbooks marshalling the subject 
for younger minds have tended to make the subject vague for lower 
form pupils.’’ ‘‘ Economic History demands a power of generalizing 
which is beyond the power of the young boy, yet forms a most valuable 
training for the youth at the end of a school career. Economic changes 
have been so slow and so lacking in vivid and dramatic factors that 
the appeal to children is difficult, and, if it is made, will be very super- 
ficial. Social History ... is but the veneer of Economic History, 
and should have its place in the general course.”” These remarks from 
masters who devote much attention to the economic side of history 
are echoed by similar ones from every type of school. Where Economic 
History is introduced at an earlier stage it is in fact ‘“ Social History ”’ 
which can be made popular with children of ten upwards. Lessons on 
economic phenomena such as the manor, sometimes illustrated by 
models, are given at this stage in several schools, and the economic bias 
of history teaching in Central Schools is necessarily largely of this kind. 

There is no unanimity of opinion as to either the interest or the 
value of the teaching of Economic History. It is generally agreed 
that to introduce an advanced type of teaching too early will bore 
children, who prefer people and spectacular events to a slow sequence 
of changes. On the other hand many teachers, especially in Secondary 
and Central Schools, claim that the children are more interested in 
Social than in Political History. Some express the opinion that this 
kind of history is more suitable for children who for one reason or 
another do not like Political History and have to be made to work 
at it, but others find it too controversial or tendencious to teach 
satisfactorily to pupils who have not yet developed a critical faculty, 
and the danger of political bias is occasionally mentioned. A very 
large number of teachers deprecate the introduction of a separate 
course in Economic History at any stage in a school career, on 
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the grounds that to do so would divide history into separate compart- 
ments, would make for a disproportionate emphasis on one aspect, 
and might lead to a materialistic view of history. One history 
mistress, who has occasionally arranged special courses in Economic 
History for girls of thirteen to fifteen, finds that a separate course tends 
to divide it too much from its political and religious surroundings, and 
now prefers to fit the economic side into the general history course. 
On the other hand, a master in a Central School finds that many 
teachers of history consider this aspect more important and essential 
than the older type. 

An interesting criticism of a too exclusive attachment to Economic 
History is that it does not help the pupil to develop a “‘ time sense ”’ 
in the same way as Political History, and this is confirmed by the 
headmaster of a Central School, who has acted as an examiner in 
Commercial History for the London Chamber of Commerce, and has 
found that the answers tend to show an absence of the time factor. 
He attributes this result to “ ignoring the reigns of Kings and Queens.”’ 

Such adverse opinions, however, do not affect the view expressed 
in the majority of cases that, ideally, Economic History should occupy 
a more considerable place than it does at present in the history course. 
A great number of answers express regret that lack of time or examina- 
tion requirements prevent more extensive teaching from being given. 
There is a large body of opinion which, while appreciating the import- 
ance of Economic History, does not feel that it could be substituted 
for any part of the present course without loss; but many other teachers 
blame examination syllabuses as precluding the devotion of much 
time to a subject which is not likely to figure in many examination 
questions. The majority of answers represent it as playing too small 
a part in the School and Higher Certificate Examinations, but it is also 
a complaint that the questions asked in the Higher Certificate papers 
are too specialized, and that no uniformity in number can be expected 
from one year to another. In other types of examinations, particu- 
larly that of the Royal Society of Arts, which is taken by pupils from 
some Central Schools, too much prominence is said to be given to 
Industrial History; and in Group E of the London University Higher 
Certificate course the concentration on Economic History alone is 
said to be a weakness. But the subject itself is difficult to teach with 
a view to examinations. “It is a division of history which requires 
slow and varied study, and an attempt to push it destroys the whole 
beauty of it. This is particularly so, as a thorough understanding 
requires plenty ofatmosphere.’’ Thus it is often mentioned as suitable 
for a form which has no examination in view at the end of the year, as 
in the year after the School Certificate Examination. 
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One may say, therefore, that, setting aside those schools which 
arrange special courses, Economic and Social History is given con- 
siderable emphasis in the general history course of many schools, and 
in its simpler forms is often introduced at an early stage. Maps, charts, 
models, and pictures are used in some cases to interest younger 
children, and advantage is taken of local museums or records. In one 
Girls’ School children act the Manor Court. In more advanced classes 
considerable use is made of original documents, generally selected by 
the teacher from various collections, such as those of Bland, Brown, 
and Tawney. The general feeling in these schools may perhaps be 
summed up in the words of a headmistress who is keenly interested 
in Economic History. ‘I think that it is better, on the whole, to 
include economic questions in the general course... . There is only 
time during the school course to introduce girls to the study of history. 
It is wise that that introduction should be general and comprehensive. 
At the same time, if the result of the questionnaire is to emphasize a 
greater regard for the economic side and the recommendation of good 
books of reference, I should be much pleased.” 

There remain the schools which arrange separate courses, or which 
devote practically all their history teaching to the economic side of 
history. Of the Public Schools something has already been said. Some 
girls’ schools arrange a course for pupils at the top of the school (confined 
in some cases to girls who are not going on to the University). One 
large school combines it with elementary economics, and considers 
that the most valuable approach to Economic History is from modern 
problems. It is reported that this course has been very successful in 
rousing the girls’ interest. More details are available of the special 
courses in Boys’ Secondary Schools and Technical Institutes, where a 
great feature is made of such teaching. In many cases it forms a special 
course for two years at the top of the school for pupils working for 
the intermediate examination in Commerce or for Group E of the Higher 
Certificate Examination. One school teaches it “‘ as Social History in 
Form III., as Economic History after 1760 in Form IV., and as a 
separate subject for these examinations in Form VI.” A detailed 
scheme is given by another school: ‘‘Up to twelve years of age, all 
history should be treated as one, though even here it cannot be held to 
absolutely rigidly—e.g., in my opinion, the political aspects of feudalism 
should be followed or preceded by the manorial system, and social life 
in the castle should not be neglected. From twelve to sixteen years of 
age the same judicious mixture should be apparent, but the boys could 
now be introduced to the various convenient divisions— political, 
economic, constitutional, etc. This method, of course, entails the 
cutting out of much of the usual ‘ Political’ History, so as to bring 
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in some social and economic topics. From sixteen upwards it can 
be taught as a specific subject, after a general course covering history 
to the nineteenth century inclusive.” 

Perhaps the most interesting schemes come from the Central 
Schools. The school course here covers four or five years, from twelve 
to sixteen upwards, and the place which Economic History can play 
in it is stated in the following memorandum: 


“Elementary Economic History, in the form of talks upon the life 
of the people in various periods, should find a place in the curriculum 
of Elementary School children at the age of ten or eleven years. In 
the top classes of Elementary Schools it should become a more systematic 
study, with the consistent use of a reliable textbook such as Warner’s 
Trade, Tillage, and Invention, or Claxton’s Our Country’s Industrial 
History. In Central Schools Economic History should occupy the 
attention of all the scholars in their senior two (if possible three) years. 
A textbook such as Tickner’s Social and Industrial History of England, 
Warner’s Landmarks in English Industrial History, Innes’ Industrial 
History of England, or Meredith’s Economic History of England should 
be employed. The course should always cover Social, Industrial, 
and Commercial History, and conclude with the consideration of 
twentieth-century problems. 

“ Materials should include numerous large maps, plans, charts, bold 
pictures illustrating phases of social life, and, when possible, models 
illustrating inventions, architecture and shipping. To guide the 
exercise of thought and judgment, debates for senior scholars should 
be held on topics associated with the course of study.”’ 


Some of the detailed schemes are of interest. In one school history 
is taught on the following syllabus: 

Form I.: British Imperial History. 

Form II.: World History. 

Forms III. and IV. Science: Constitutional History. 

Forms III. and IV. Commercial: Economic History. 

Forms III. and IV. Technical: Social and Industrial History. 
Boys of thirteen to fourteen are said to become deeply interested 
if the subject is treated in a simplified form. In another school 
children are reported only to show interest when it is possible to deal 
with definite causes and their effects, such as the way in which the 
Navigation Acts or Walpole’s Excise Bill helped to build up the shipping 
trade, and not in a general statement of the Mercantile Theory. A 
very detailed syllabus is given by a master from another school, who 
remarks that, as a counsel of perfection, he would not teach Economic 
History specifically until the pupils were well grounded in general 
history, but that, as none of his pupils remain beyond sixteen plus, he 
has to take the only chance available and teach the subject in the last 
two years. His course begins in the third year of school life with boys 
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of fourteen to fifteen, who will already have gone over a survey of the 
more important facts of English History in the usual way. Its aim is to 
link up this knowledge and show how it affects life at the present day; 
and the boys are encouraged to refer to books in the public libraries. 
The syllabus, which is too long to quote in detail, comprises, in the third 
year, the history of specific institutions and callings, from the earliest 
times to the present day—e.g., the study of local councils and the 
poor proceeds from “‘the monasteries and the poor” through the 
Poor Laws of Elizabeth to local councils of the present day; and such 
subjects as schools, the labourer, the clergyman, the prisoner, and the 
development of commerce are treated in the same way. In the fourth 
year the treatment is more chronological, and after an introduction on 
the scope of Industrial History (including man and his environment, with 
special reference to the English race), it proceeds on the following lines: 


The Growth of National Economic Life. 
Immigrants to Britain. 

Physical Conditions. 

The Manorial System. 

Land Tenure. 

The Gilds and the Towns. 

Beginnings of National Economic Life. 
Food Supply. 

Industrial Life. 


Another suggestion for a course is the following: 


First Year.—In story form, descriptions of the lives, dress, food, 
occupations, games and amusements, modes of travel, buying and 
selling throughout the tenth to twentieth centuries. 

Second Year.—Elaboration of main periods, especially bringing out 
the work of the people, their industries, where carried on, their modes 
of travel, the markets and fairs, money—+.e., emphasizing the indus- 
trial and commercial sides of the people’s lives. 

Third year.—(a) Discussions on organization of trade and industry 
at different periods, and a comparison with present organization, for 
the purpose of showing évolutionary development—e.g., transport, 
money, banking, division of labour, combinations of labour. 

(6) Modern problems, tracing roots into the past, or showing how 
they are peculiar to modern industrial conditions. 

(c) A very brief survey of the growth of the British Empire. 

(d) A brief account of the origin of the world, the life of man on it, 
the development of early civilizations—with the peculiar problems of 
each civilization—ending with an account of present physical divisions 
of the world into “‘ nations,” “ empires,” ‘states,’ with some indication 
of present-day political problems—e.g., White Australia policy, Far 
East question of supremacy of Pacific. 


No general conclusion can be drawn from these questionnaires. 
According to the school concerned, Economic History receives every con- 
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ceivable shade of neglect or emphasis. There is general agreement that 
a political outline must come first, but in practice the scope of the outline 
varies, some Central and Technical Schools thinking that the work done 
in the Elementary School forms quite a sufficient basis. It is in 
these schools that Economic History appears to receive most attention. 
Its claims are forcibly stated in the following extract from the 
memorandum quoted on p. 199. 

“Economic History has more power than any other form of history 
to develop a realization of national progress, and to create a faith in 
the constitutional means of securing that advance. It gives a clearer 
understanding of modern problems, and causes the young to give 
affairs of today thoughtful consideration based upon a worthy founda- 
tion. National affairs tend to fall into their right perspective through 
the scholars developing a good conception of the forces that have been 
at work in the moulding of Modern England.”’ 


il. 


This section on school textbooks is partly based on information 
supplied by teachers with regard to the textbooks actually in use in 
schools, and partly on an examination of books submitted for considera- 
tion by the leading publishers at the invitation of the Editor. But it is 
not merely a digest of this material; there is a personal factor in the 
treatment of the subject for which the writer is solely responsible. An 
attempt has been made to be as comprehensive as possible, but no doubt 
there are omissions; some of these may be due to lack of knowledge, while 
others may be explained by the limitations arising from the method 
of arrangement. Still it seemed better to adopt a classification, even if 
it was necessarily imperfect, than to present the reader witha catalogue. 
The textbooks may be divided into five classes: (i.) General History 
books which pay special attention to social and economic development. 
(ii.) Books dealing only with Social and Economic History.. (iii.) Col- 
lections of documents and other material illustrative of Social and 
Economic History. (iv.) Books suitable for general reading or as 
supplementary to a textbook. (v.) Books dealing with special aspects 
of Social and Economic History. 


I. GENERAL History BooKS WHICH PAY SPECIAL ATTENTION TO 
SocIAL AND Economic HISTORY. 

The older type of textbook was strictly “ political’’ in its subject- 
matter. It recorded “ reigns,’ with special reference to wars and 
treaties, and had occasional notes on constitutional issues. Social 
and economic questions rarely obtruded themselves on the attention. 
The Peasants’ Revolt or the South Sea Bubble could not be entirely 
omitted, but the pupil was left with the impression that these and other 
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such happenings were irrelevant to the main theme and too puzzling 
to be properly understood. Sometimes a special chapter was added 
on Social History. This usually suffered from being too general, and 
was therefore superficial and unhelpful. The newer textbooks, how- 
ever, have been considerably influenced by the growing interest in 
Social and Economic History. Attempts are made to give some 
impression of the material background of each period. In C. R. L. 
Fletcher’s Introductory History of England (John Murray), for instance, 
the readers are invited to take an interest in the inhabitants of 
‘“‘Tubney,” though the author’s own enthusiasm for them flags in the 
later volumes. A more recent book designed for upper forms, Ramsay 
Muir’s Short History of the British Commonwealth (George Philip and 
Son), makes special reference to economic questions and changing 
social conditions at frequent intervals throughout the six parts into 
which it is divided. A few books which attempt to give due stress 
to Social History, and are not on such a large scale as these, deserve 
notice. E. W. Miller’s The Beginner’s History of England (Harrap and 
Co.) is a good example of a book which blends the interest in 
persons, action, and social conditions, while giving a useful first outline 
of English History. More original is M. W. Keatinge’s A First History 
of England (Black), which is designed for pupils between the ages of 
nine and twelve. It has several special features. The most important 
is the attempt to retain the interest of the child by tracing the ups 
and downs of the descendants of the inhabitants of the “‘ Manor of 
Oakwood.” They are ubiquitous, and have an uncanny way of being 
on the spot on notable occasions; one was with Clive at Plassey, another 
assisted at the Boston Tea Party, and still another witnessed the death 
of Nelson. The book is also illustrated mostly by means of reproduc- 
tions of modern pictures, many of them good, but necessarily imaginary 
reconstructions. In some cases the author asserts that an unnamed 
person in a picture is one of the Oakwood connection. Some purists 
would probably object to this mingling of historical personages with 
purely fictitious ones, particularly when it is accompanied by positive 
pictorial ‘‘ proof.”” But it may be argued that some concessions must 
be made to the young if they are to be interested and persuaded that 
great social changes have occurred in the past. The fiction about the 
Oakwood villagers may serve to convince them about the truth regard- 
ing the doings of the real persons by making the difficult conception 
of historical development easier to grasp. If the teacher finds this 
contention too paradoxical, he can choose R. L. Mackie’s A Short Social 
and Political History of Britain (Harrap and Co), which is free 
from invented persons, and almost entirely illustrated by sketches 
based on contemporary drawings. It is a book that should be of great 
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service in the upper classes of Elementary Schools and the lower forms 
of Secondary Schools. The fact that it has been reprinted five times 
goes to show that it is appreciated. 

Many other general textbooks of English History include special 
reference to social and economic factors, but those mentioned seem to 
do so more consciously and completely than the majority do. There 
is something to be said for not having separate textbooks for the 
different phases of history. Pupils are only too apt to assume that 
what is treated separately need not be correlated.. As far as can be 
ascertained from a few enquiries addressed to representative economic 
historians on the Continent the practice there—e.g., in France, Belgium, 
and Germany—is to deal with social and economic questions in the 
general textbooks. The study of special aspects of history comes 
much later. It seems generally true that the research work in Economic 
History, which often reaches a high standard, does not percolate down 
to the schools. This may be partly explained by the nature of the 
problems on which specialists write their monographs, and partly by 
the fact that general courses in Economic History are not usually 
attempted in the Universities. It is obvious, however, that such works 
as Professor Henri Sée’s La France économique et sociale au XVIII* 
stécle and his La vie économique de la France sous la monarchte censt- 
taire, 1815-1848, are preparing the way for a textbook of the Economic 
History of France. In the United States of America there are books, 
such as E. L. Bogart’s Economic History of the United States (Longmans, 
Green and Co,), and T. W. Van Metre’s Economic History of the 
United States (Pitman and Sons), which deal with the economic develop- 
ment of that country. Each of these appears in a ‘‘ Commercial ”’ or 
““ Business ”’ series, and is intended for use in colleges. Still the illus- 
trations and questions appended to the chapters make them true text- 
books, and they are suitable for use in upper forms. An excellent book 
for schools is Ellen L. Osgood’s A History of Industry (Ginn and 
Co.). Itis based on a course the author took at the Julia Richman 
High School of New York City. Three-quarters of the book traces 
the growth of industry from the dawn of history to the nineteenth 
century; the rest deals with “‘the greatest industrial nation in the 
world.” In favour of this method it may be contended that it is 
better to conceive of one’s country as the heir of all the ages than as 
the only country that has ever really mattered. 


II. BoOKS DEALING ONLY WITH SOCIAL AND Economic HIsTory. 
A large number of books come under this head. The best course 
seems to arrange them as well as may be with respect to their difficulty, 
distinguishing between those suitable for upper classes in Elementary 
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Schools or middle forms of Secondary Schools, and those suitable for 
upper forms in Secondary Schools. 

(a2) In the first category may be placed the two Social History 
volumes in the Junior Series of the Piers Plowman Historves (George 
Philip and Son), which together cover the whole of English History. 
They are well conceived and executed. The narrative is vivid, the 
illustrations are apt, and every effort is made to help the child to realize 
what people did and what their surroundings were like in the past. 
The number of editions called for, as well as the testimony of teachers, 
prove that these two books have been found valuable. A new series 
under the general title of The March of History (McDougall’s Educational 
Company) is appearing under the editorship of G. S. Maxton. The first 
two volumes, Little Folks of To-day and Long Agoand Little Folks through- 
out the Ages, are attempts to present an outline of Social History to 
children of nine or ten. They are well illustrated, and the second volume 
throws some of the chapters into form for acting. Books III. and IV. 
in the series are suitable for upper standards in Elementary Schools, 
one deals with the Middle Ages and the other carries the story on 
from 1485 to 1689. Illustrations are taken from contemporary sources, 
and the social background is carefully drawn. A good introduction 
to what is the generally accepted form which Economic History 
takes at higher stages is supplied by H. L. Burrows’ English Industry 
and Trade (Black). It gives a clear account of the more important 
industries and their growth, and makes constant quotations from 
contemporaries. Much the same ground is covered by F. L. Bowman’s 
Crafismen and Merchants (Black); it consists of short chapters rather 
packed with facts, but some teachers may find it a serviceable basis 
for their lessons, particularly as it is furnished with an appendix con- 
sisting of twenty-eight extracts from sources. An outline more suitable 
as a“ reader ” is G. Guest’s A Social History of England (Bell and Sons). 
It is designed to cover a year’s work in the subject, and has useful 
summaries and a chronology. Of ‘‘ readers’’ proper there are the two 
volumes of J. Finnemore’s Social Life in England (Black), which have 
enjoyed a considerable vogue as books for younger pupils. They are 
social rather than economic, containing descriptions of manners, dress, 
popular sports, etc. The same author has written Social Life in Wales 
(Black) on similar lines. Here perhaps the overstressing of the quaint 
and picturesque, the peculiar temptation in such descriptive books, is 
more marked than in the two volumes on England. A more advanced 
book, which perhaps barely falls in this class, is A. A. W. Ramsay’s 
Social and Industrial History of Britain (W. and R. Chambers). It does 
not evade such questions as banking and taxation, and it includes 
special reference to Scotland and, to a lesser degree, to Ireland. The 
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suggestions for additional reading by the children—mostly of a literary 
character—will be welcomed by teachers. 

(5) In the second class a distinction may be made between the 
comparatively short introductions addressed to older pupils and the 
fairly detailed textbooks intended to assist in a special study of the 
subject. Of the first, mention should be made particularly of three 
books which are excellent as companions to the general English History 
textbook. Henry Allsop’s An Introduction to English Industrial 
History (Bell) is a clearly written brief survey of the subject which has 
been much in use. There is more concrete illustration in G. Townsend 
Warner’s Tillage, Trade, and Invention (Blackie and Sons), an attractive 
outline of Industrial History which has been frequently reprinted. Still 
more attention is given to modern inventions in Edward Cressy’s 
A Brief Sketch of Social and Industrial History (Macmillan and Co.), 
a book which could be read with advantage by a class taking a modern 
period of English History, in order to supply the economic background. 
These three books are industrial rather than social; a teacher who wished 
to stress the social aspect would find E. Doorly’s England in her Days 
of Peace (Philip) a suggestive supplementary book. If Economic 
History is taken in upper forms as a main subject, C. M. Waters’ An 
Economic History of England, 1066-1874 (Oxford University Press)— 
which may be had in one volume or in two parts—provides a first- 
rate textbook. It is well arranged, abreast of modern research, and 
excellently illustrated from a great variety of contemporary sources. 
This book makes it possible for an upper form to take Economic History 
as a special subject with as much prospect of profiting from it as from 
any other selection. For a combination of features—clear division 
into paragraphs, chapter summaries, and above all illustrations—most 
teachers will probably prefer it to the textbooks of Economic History 
intended for college students and adult classes generally, though the 
simpler of such books are well within the compass of pupils in upper 
forms. Of these textbooks, the one in most general use seems to be 
G. Townsend Warner’s Landmarks in English Industrial History 
(Blackie), a well-known book which has recently been revised by 
T. H. Marshall. Some schools use A. D. Innes’ England’s Industrial 
Development (Rivingtons), which is designed for the general reader; 
others mention M. Briggs’ Economic History of England (University 
Tutorial Press), which is more definitely intended for examination 
purposes. Edward Cressy’s An Outline of Industrial History (Mac- 
millan) is to be recommended to those who have a special interest in 
the scientific basis of industry and the wider problems of citizenship. 
The late Sir William Ashley’s The Economic Organization of England 
(Longmans) consists of eight lectures with suggestions for further 
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reading, and should prove stimulating to senior pupils. H. de B. 
Gibbins’ The Industrial History of England (Methuen and Co.) has 
enjoyed wide popularity, and is now issued ina new edition, revised and 
enlarged, by J. F. Rees. Outlines of the Economic History of England 
(Pitmans), by H. O. Meredith, is an interesting treatment of industrial 
evolution, but some students find it a little difficult. The Outlines of 
English Industrial History (Cambridge University Press), by W. Cunning- 
ham and E. A. McArthur, hardly pays enough attention to the nine- 
teenth century. All these books cover the whole of English History 
in more or less detail. If a special period is taken, the appropriate 
volume of the Piers Plowman Social and Economic Histories is in- 
valuable. There are now seven in the series, each devoted to a well- 
marked period of English History. They are all based on good primary 
and secondary authorities, from which apt quotations are made. The 
illustrations and maps are a special feature. 


III. COLLECTIONS OF DOCUMENTS AND OTHER MATERIAL ILLUSTRATIVE 
OF SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC HISTORY. 


Some teachers complain that there is a lack of suitable source- 
books for the teaching of Social and Economic History. There is, as 
a matter of fact, only one book compiled on the principles usually 
followed in providing select documents in Constitutional History— 
namely, Bland, Brown, and Tawney’s English Economic History : Select 
Documents (Bell). This may be had in three parts or in one volume, 
Possibly it is too advanced for any except senior forms, though the 
teacher can make use of many of the documents at earlier stages. Still, 
a more elementary source-book would be more convenient. The 
Readings in English Social History, edited by R. B. Morgan (Cambridge 
University Press), which is published in five parts, consists of extracts 
from contemporary literature rather than documents in the strict 
sense. The selection is interesting and valuable as a supplement to 
lessons in either history or literature, but it hardly meets the require- 
ments of a class in Social and Economic History. To take a particular 
example, the long section of extracts from Pepys’ Diary on ‘“‘ The 
Theatre of the Seventeenth Century” in vol. iv., pp. 66-77, is not 
relevant to the subject here discussed. 

A useful innovation in the teaching of Economic History is the 
recently issued Illustrations of the Industrial Revolution, the first of a 
. series of Portfolios of Historical Illustrations (The British Institute of 
Adult Education, Bedford Square, London). Its aim is to illustrate 
the social and economic development of the eighteenth century, and it 
readily lends itself for use in schools as well as in classes of adult educa- 
tion. The pictures, twenty-four in number, are produced in a form 
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which enables them to be passed round and handled by theclass. They 
cannot fail to bea source of interest and pleasure to students, while they 
facilitate the task of the teacher in awakening the interest of his class 
and in elucidating the more technical aspects of the subject. 


IV. Books SUITABLE FOR GENERAL READING OR AS SUPPLEMENTARY 
TO A TEXTBOOK. 


The only books under consideration which fall under this head 
are C. H. B. Quennell’s Short History of Everyday Things (Batsford), 
and Eileen and Rhoda Power’s Boys and Girls of History (Cambridge 
University Press). The former is an excellent aid to the visualizing of 
contemporary life, and the latter makes skilful use of the interest in 
biography. These books should be in school libraries. Teachersmight 
also encourage the reading of social novels such as Mrs. Gaskell’s Mary 
Barton, Kingsley’s Alton Locke, and Dickens’ Hard Times. 


V. BOOKS DEALING WITH SPECIAL ASPECTS OF SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC 
HIsToRY. 


In teaching Social and Industrial History it is very desirable to pay 
particular attention to those aspects with which the children are 
familiar. All history teaching, indeed, is strengthened by arousing 
interest in local history, for it gives that touch of reality to the subject 
which it so often lacks. It is important to stress the point that history 
is not something written in a book or series of books. There are sources 
other than literary, and every district suppliesthem. Teachers should 
consider H. R. Wilton Hall’s Social Life in England (Blackie) as a 
possible textbook if they believe in the regional approach. It draws 
attention to earthworks, castles, monasteries, houses, roads, etc., as 
concrete things, the history of which appeals to children. If a school 
is in an agricultural district it is sensible to make a book like C. J. Hall’s 
A Short History of English Agriculture and Rural Life (Black) the basis 
of study. Pupils in the West Riding of Yorkshire and other woollen 
areas should take The Golden Fleece: an Introduction to the Industrial 
History of England (Oxford University Press), by G. W. Morris and 
L. S. Wood, for it relates the whole economic development of the 
country to the history of the local industry. If they live in Lancashire 
there is now The Romance of the Cotton Industry (Oxford University 
Press), by L. S. Wood and A. Wilmore. And why not industrial his- 
tories giving prominence to the shipbuilding industry, the iron industry 
or any other great staple industry? The books mentioned are ex- 
cellently illustrated. There is room for more textbooks based on this 


plan. 
C. H. K. MARTEN. 


RUSSIAN WORK ON ENGLISH ECONOMIC 
HISTORY 


HERE are many reasons why the history of England, and 
particularly the economic history of England, has attracted the 


attention of numerous Russian scholars during the last fifty 
years. The principal one certainly does not belong to the domain 
of pure and abstract scientific interest; its root lies rather in the sur- 
roundings created by the general historical development of Russia. 
In this respect Russia does not differ greatly from other European 
countries. Everywhere, at a certain stage of historical evolution, 
we find a keen interest in the peculiar features of English political 
and economic organization: this stage can be defined as that of the 
transition to the capitalist system of production and the rise of the 
capitalist class with its own interests and claims, which soon begin 
to be identified with the interests of the “‘ nation,’’ and to aim at an 
adequate political form. Examples of this stage will readily occur 
to anyone versed in French or German historiography. England had 
passed through this phase of historical evolution earlier than any 
other country in the world, and thus its development became a model 
for the progressive classes of the backward nations. They hoped to 
find in England a well-tested solution of the problems which were 
arising in their own countries. 

In the domain of economics this “ Anglomania’”’ first appeared 
among the improving landlords—in France, Prussia, and Russia alike. 
The “Free Economic Society,’ founded in 1705, and somewhat 
similar in its activity to the Board of Agriculture under Sir John 
Sinclair, tried to propagate the new methods of English agriculture 
among Russian landlords, and published translations of English agri- 
c utural tracts by Mills, Sinclair, Arthur Young, and Sir Humphry 
Davy. Blackstone was one of the political authorities of Catherine IT.,1 
to say nothing of Montesquieu, the admirer of English institutions. 
The liberal beginning of Alexander I.’s reign was equally propitious 
for the influence of English ideas. Adam Smith and Bentham became 
the most fashionable authors in Russia. Some of Bentham’s works 
were published by order of the Czar, and Adam Smith’s Wealth of 
Nations. was translated in 1802-6 by order of the Ministry of Finance. 


1 Blackstone’s Commentaries were translated in 1780-82. 
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Adam Smith’s disciple, J.-B. Say, shared in this popularity. Anglo- 
mania became also the fashion in society, and often assumed the 
exaggerated and ridiculous features which have been immortalized in 
some sarcastic verses by our greatest poet, Pushkin. A Russian 
dandy of the ’twenties was expected to be able to talk about Adam 
Smith, and some ladies of high society could even comment upon 
Bentham and Say. The “English Club” in Moscow (founded in 
1770) included all that was fashionable in society, and English institu- 
tions were a subject of eager discussion there. We find among Russian 
nobles some curious figures, uniting the haughtiness of old Moscovite 
boyards with the oligarchical political ideas of the English aristocracy. 
Sometimes this cult for England assumed the more enlightened form 
of admiration for the English “rule of law.” English fashions and 
manners, and especially the exaggerated stiffness, so unlike the Russian 
laxity, and the English “‘spleen,’’ more akin to the Russian melan- 
choly, found many keen followers in Russia, as well as English parks 
and methods of husbandry. More successful, if not so conspicuous, 
were the English innovations introduced by the growing class of 
industrial capitalists. 

As economic development tended towards the decay of the old 
semi-feudal system, Russian landlords began to dream of dispossessing 
the peasantry as the English had done, and of introducing something 
similar to the English, or rather, to the Irish, system of tenancy. The 
new capitalist system had gained its great victory over the old society 
in the ’sixties. The abolition of serfdom and the reforms of the judi- 
cature and of local government were the guide-posts of the great 
revolution. It was in the feverish and excited atmosphere of the 
era of the “‘ great reforms ”’ that the main streams of Russian historical, 
as well as political and economic, thought were born. A number of 
different channels conducted the current of Russian thought towards 
England. The reform of the judicature and of local government gave 
rise to a lively interest in the corresponding English institutions. The 
rapid development of industry, commerce, banking, railways, joint- 
stock companies, aroused an equally strong interest in questions of 
theoretical and practical economy, such as the problems of free trade 
and protection. The reforms produced a general hope that the great 
stronghold of the ancien régime, the autocratic system of czarism, 
would soon be replaced by a political order more suitable to the new 
forms of production—that is, by a constitution on the British pattern. 
Constitutional ideas were popular even among the feudal gentry dis- 
contented with the peasant reform. Although the landowners had 
partially succeeded in expropriating their emancipated serfs, the 
abolition of serfdom was a hard blow for the large mass of backward 
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gentry, and turned them towards the Opposition. They began to feel 
a liking for English liberty, which they identified with the political 
predominance of the landed gentry and nobility. Macaulay was 
eagerly read, but English institutions were mainly known through 
Gneist’s one-sided commentaries, exaggerating the connection between 
English liberty and English aristocracy. The periodical Russki- 
vestnik (the Russian Messenger) of the end of the ’fifties and begin- 
ning of the ’sixties was a centre of this reactionary Anglomania. 
But as soon as the feudal gentry began to regain their old positions, 
they quickly forgot their longing for liberty, and the political opposi- 
tion, as well as the interest in English political institutions, moved 
over to the Liberals. Their admiration, however, was not for the 
aristocratic constitution of the unreformed Parliament, but for the 
democratic institutions of modern England. As the reaction of the 
last decades of the nineteenth century grew darker and darker and 
free speech was relentlessly suppressed, it was mainly in academic or 
journalistic eulogies of the democratic institutions of free countries 
that the Liberal Opposition found a means of expressing itself. Not 
only the present, but even the remotest past of English liberties was 
for many years in Russia tinged with bright emotional colours. The 
famous articles of Magna Carta sounded in the ear of an undergraduate 
in a Russian university like a battle trumpet. 

The last decades of the nineteenth century were a time of great 
disappointment after the hopeful beginnings of the ’sixties. The 
hopes built by a certain section of the intelligentsia upon the mir, the 
Russian village community, which was expected to provide a solid 
foundation for the new social order,! were soon undermined by the 
rapid pauperization and proletarization of the Russian village, robbed 
by the “emancipation.” The rapid industrialization of Russia, the 
growth of an industrial working-class and of a Labour movement, 
which tended to assume a revolutionary tinge, attracted the keenest 
attention of Russian thinkers, Liberal as well as Socialist, towards the 
history of the Labour movement in the old capitalist countries, and 
especially of the oldest among them. English economic history and 
theory and the history of the Labour movement in England became 
the dominant subjects in the university courses of political economy 
and modern history, perhaps yielding in popularity only to the French 
Revolution. It is significant that an excellent translation of Webb’s 
Industrial Democracy was made by Lenin (1900-1). 

There are many current opinions about the so-called ‘‘ Russian 
soul’’ in general, and especially about the soul of the Russian intel- 


1 The adherents of these hopes, with all their reactionary, liberal, and social 
tinges, are often comprised under the term narodniki. 
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ligentsia, which is supposed to be principally idealistic or mystical. 
If we turn to the historians, it would be impossible to deny the existence 
of strong idealistic or even mystical currents in Russian historio- 
graphy; but it is doubtful whether it would be safe to ascribe this fact 
to the “national character.’’ At any rate, the dominant character 
of modern Russian historiography is somewhat materialistic, or, to 
use a less definite expression, realistic; and it is for this reason that its 
interests are mostly inclined towards economic and social problems. 
The germs of this character had developed—their birth can be traced 
farther back—in the same atmosphere of the ’sixties, when the Russian 
intellectuals, appearing for the first time as actors and not only as 
spectators of the historical drama, felt the necessity for a solid and 
realistic basis for their actions. In contrast to the previous generation, 
whose outlook was pre-eminently idealistic and esthetic, the genera- 
tion of the ’sixties was materialistically minded. Feuerbach, Buckle, 
Darwin, Mill, and the German materialistic philosophers, were the 
leading spirits of the epoch. But this realism was mixed with a strong 
idealistic strain coming from the French Utopian Socialists. Among 
the Russian materialistic thinkers of this time should be mentioned 
the name of Chernyshevsky, the translator and commentator of J. S. 
Mill’s Principles of Political Economy (1860-61), to say nothing of a 
briliant group of less original writers. In course of time, with the 
development of the capitalist system and a working-class, Marx and 
Marxism, with Plekhanoff, and afterwards Lenin, as principal inter- 
preters, won their great victory over the Russian mind. The Marxian 
theory was adopted and elaborated in Russia during the long and 
painful struggle with the Asiatic despotism of the Czars, and verified 
by the experiences of revolutionary action. It was never fully 
acknowledged by ‘‘ academic” science until after 1917, when it 
became the official creed in the universities, but its indirect influence, 
even upon some of the most “‘ academic”’ scholars in Russia, can 
hardly be exaggerated. The enthusiasm for Marx and Engels con- 
tributed in a conspicuous degree to the interest in English economic 
history, as their system was mainly based upon a study of the economic 
development of England, which was assumed to be the classical type 
of capitalist development.* 

The great social and political struggle centring in the year 1905 
gave an immense impetus to the public interest in the European, and 


1 It is to be noted that a tract by Shelgunoff, The Working Proletariat in 
England and France, the English part of which is based upon Engels’ book, 
The Condition of the Working Class in England in 1844, was published as early 
as the end of the ‘fifties, and became a primer for all the Russian proselytes 
in Socialism of later generations. 
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especially in the English, Constitutional and Labour movement. The 
members of the first Duma argued with quotations from Dicey and 
other authorities on English constitutional law. The rapid indus- 
trialization of the country and the decay of its old agrarian arrange- 
ments had not yet allowed the full scope of the scientific problems 
connected therewith to be developed, when the Great War began. 
The political reconciliation after a long traditional hostility and the 
few years of military alliance stimulated a vivid interest in England, 
which found its expression in some writings and in a number of speeches 
and lectures. But the day of the final collapse of the ancien régime 
was rapidly approaching. The revolution of October, 1917, and the 
complicated problems of foreign policy created by it, aroused a keen 
interest on the part of large masses in Russia in such problems as the 
political and economic systems of the nations of Europe and America, 
the crisis with which old methods were faced after the war, the growth 
of unemployment and the Labour inovement in Europe, the awakening 
of Asia, and the general tendencies of modern imperialism. One of the 
chief places in these interests is occupied by England, as one of the 
greatest capitalist powers in the world. A considerable number of 
pamphlets appeared, coloured with acute class sympathies and anti- 
pathies, a sample of which is available to English readers in Trotzky’s 
booklet, Where is England Going? But this interest in the present 
and future of England is also reflected in the keen attention paid to 
its past. Certain problems of that past became especially popular in 
Russia: the Great Rebellion of the seventeenth century, and par- 
ticularly the Levellers’ and Diggers’ movement, the origin of the 
proletariat (the industrial and agrarian revolution in England), the 
Labour movement, and especially Chartism. The literature of trans- 
lations, compilations, textbooks, lectures, articles and popular booklets 
on these subjects is steadily growing. 

Thus it will be seen that mighty currents in the internal evolution 
of Russia have turned the interests of very different parties towards 
the peculiarities of English historical development. These currents 
have also deeply influenced the direction of historical studies in Russia. 

The great battles of the ’sixties had already been fought, but the 
atmosphere created by them was still charged with electricity, when 
a great generation of historians grew up in Moscow. Three names 
will be for ever inscribed in the annals of the oldest Russian University, 
Kluchevsky, Kovalevsky, and Vinogradoff. The first of them, and 
the most gifted, does not come within the scope of this article, great 
as his services were, because he worked exclusively on the history of 
his own country. Maxime Kovalevsky was a typical Russian scholar, 
with his extremely wide scientific interests, his somewhat impression- 
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istic methods of work, and his varied participation in the political 
movements of the time. His output of scientific work was large and 
extremely various, and his name is well known in Western Europe. 
He was personally acquainted with Marx, and was profoundly in- 
fluenced by that great thinker. But he stands nearer to Auguste 
Comte and to the modern American ethnologists. He was a sociologist 
rather than an historian, although his sociological interests always led 
him towards history; and he did not confine himself, as do some 
sociologists, to a second-hand knowledge of history. He had a good 
acquaintance with the methods of scientific work; he was an enthusi- 
astic student of archives; and his historical works are based upon a 
broad knowledge of original sources. It is no wonder that his interests 
in science and in politics were closely connected; they had two principal 
centres, the agrarian history of England and the history of the French 
Revolution, though with the latter we are not here concerned. His 
sociological, as well as his political, interests led him towards the history 
of the village community and its decay. ‘“‘ Whatever the scientific 
significance of the question as to the different forms of collective land- 
ownership and cultivation, and however great the influence upon him 
of the Western historians of the village community, such as Maurer, 
Fustel de Coulanges, Maine, and Seebohm, it would be impossible to 
understand the attraction which this problem had for Kovalevsky, 
unless we remember that he began his scientific and literary work 
amidst the lively, sometimes passionate, Moscovian and All-Russian 
disputes and conjectures, learned and unlearned alike, concerning the 
Russian villagesystem. The particular question concerning the vitality 
of the great Russian village community, with its system of re-allot- 
ment after the emancipation of the serfs, agitated minds, inflamed 
hearts, and filled eyes with tears of emotion, in a manner hardly 
comprehensible to the younger generation. This question was inter- 
mingled with burning problems about the special features of the future 
of Russia, about the peculiarities of the Russian soul, and especially 
the soul of the Russian peasant, about the possibility of avoiding the 
evil days of capitalist selfishness and violence, and in general about 
the shortest road towards the kingdom of social equality. Kovalevsky 
was too much of a positivist, too much of a European, to share the 
dreams of the narodniki, to see with them the speediest way towards 
the future state and society in the artificial preservation of the village 
system, which was already collapsing. But it is in the spirit of the 
Russian, and especially of the Moscovian, society of the ‘seventies 
and ’eighties that one has to seek an important source of this steady 
scientific interest in the future of the village, and also, perhaps, of the 
inclination, in difficult and questionable cases, to take sides with the 
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learned advocates of the communal principle.” Thus Alexander Savine 
has analyzed the influences at work upon Kovalevsky, and his descrip- 
tion is equally applicable to many other scholars of that generation. 

The first works? of Kovalevsky were devoted to the history of 
police administration in medieval England, but they touched closely 
upon economic questions. A large volume on English Society at the 
End of the Middle Ages (1880) dealt with questions such as the dis- 
tribution of land in England in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, 
the system of landlording, the distribution of movable property (very 
hypothetical), the characteristics of different grades of society. His 
most important work is The Economic Development of Europe before the 
Beginnings of Capitalism, the publication of which began in 1898. 
The German edition of this work is entitled Die Oekonomische 
Entwickelung Europas bis zum Beginn der kapitalistischen Wirt- 
schaftsform (Berlin, 1901-1914, seven volumes). A considerable part 
of this voluminous work is devoted to England, especially to the 
agrarian history of this country. Of especial interest are the chapters 
in the fourth volume dealing with Wat Tyler’s rebellion; they com- 
prise about a third of the volume, devoted to the question of the decay 
of the manorial system and the disappearance of serfdom. Kova- 
levsky’s work on the Peasants’ Revolt of 1381 (published in 1895) 
was the first monograph on this question, founded upon a very wide 
array of sources, partly manuscript. Of much interest, also, are the 
chapters in vol. v. on the Black Death and its social effects on 
England, and in vol. vi. on the Dissolution of the Monasteries and the 
final disappearance of villeinage. Kovalevsky wrote a great deal, and 
about too great a variety of matters; he also used too many sources, 
both printed and unprinted. One cannot wonder, therefore, that 
there are many inaccuracies, incoherencies, and even contradictions 
in his works. It is easier to criticize him than to discredit his general 
opinions. The truth is that he was a genius who was unable to work 
within definite and clearly marked limits, and who touched upon 
problems beyond the power of a single investigator. But even the 
most caustic critics mark the extraordinary productivity and extent 
of his scientific work, his ability to find the cardinal points in the most 
intricate and obscure questions, to ascertain the necessary sources, 
and to distinguish between the greater and the less important. The 
influence which he exerted upon the development of historical and 
sociological studies in Russia can hardly be overestimated. 

1 Istoricheskie Izvestiia (1916), i., 175-176. 

* The Justices of Labourers in England in the Fourteenth Century and the 
Justices of the Peace as Judges between Employers and Labourers (1876); A History 


of Police and Administration in the English Shives from the Earliest Times until 
the Death of Edward I. (1877). 
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There is no need to dwell at length upon Paul Vinogradoff, for he 
belongs to England in no less a degree than to Russia. Testimony to 
his great services to history in general, and to English economic history 
in particular, was given wide expression on the occasion of his recent 
death. I should like only to emphasize that the character and direc- 
tion of his researches were determined by the Russian environment of 
his youth. A quotation from his preface to Villeinage in England 
(1892) will suffice: “‘ We are still living in surroundings created by the 
social revolution of the peasant emancipation; many of our elder 
contemporaries remember both the period of serfdom and the passage 
from it to modern life; some have taken part in the working out and 
putting into practice of the emancipating acts. Questions entirely 
surrendered to antiquarian research in the West of Europe are still 


topics of contemporary interest with us. . . . Government and society 
have to deal even now with problems that must be solved in the light 
of history, if in any light at all... . Can we learn from Western 


history what is to be particularly avoided and what is to be aimed at ? 
I do not think that anybody is likely to maintain at the present day 
that, for instance, a study of the formation and dissolution of the 
village community in the West would be meaningless for politicians 
and thinkers who have to concern themselves with the actual life of 
the village community in the East.’’ One must remember that the 
general views, developed by Vinogradoff in his well-known works on 
Villeinage in England, The Growth of the Manor, and English Society 
in the Eleventh Century, were already fully expressed in his earlier 
Russian work, Researches in the Social History of England in the Middle 
Ages, published in 1887. The doctrine of the Liberal Burgertum in 
Germany, which brought forward the free village community as the 
constitutive cell of early European society—and in this fact saw a 
historical foundation for their political claims—coincided with the 
hopes which the Russian Liberal navodnichestvo cherished of the 
Russian mir. The “ democratic conception of the village community,” 
to use Vinogradoff’s own expression, according to the doctrine of the 
Germanist school, is still more prominent in Vinogradoff’s early work 
than in its later development. In the limitation that this idea later 
underwent must one see only the progress of historical accuracy ? 
Or was it also due to the growth of a “‘ reactionary ’’ mood and of a 
consciousness that the political construction was rather too hasty, 
perhaps a disappointment in the democratic hopes of youth? I leave 
this question open, but Vinogradoff’s own method of historical research’ 
gives me a right to put it. 

As time went on, the Russian village community underwent the 


1 See his Introduction to Villeinage in England, especially pp. 30-35. 
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strong influence of rapidly developing capitalism. The class differen- 
tiation within the village, the rise of a village ‘‘ bourgeoisie,’’ the 
proletarization of great masses of peasants, the growth of capitalist 
farming, the decay of the old community—these were the facts that 
became apparent in the last decade of the nineteenth century. I 
have only to mention here the famous work by Lenin on The Develop- 
ment of Capitalism in Russia (1st edition, 1899). It was the time 
when Marxians fought their great battles against narodniki. The 
noise of the street was heard even through the closed windows of the 
scholar’s study—and he was far more influenced by it than he sus- 
pected. We see that the problems of the school created by Vinogradoff 
in the University of Moscow are assuming a different shape. Instead 
of the manor and village community, which were the main subject of 
their great master’s studies, his disciples are interested in the decom- 
position of these institutions under the influence of the growing Geld- 
wirtschaft in the fourteenth and following centuries. Vinogradoff’s 
disciples in Russia were numerous, and his influence was felt by 
historians of very different interests. Two of them continued the 
master’s work in English economic history. 

Demetrius Petrushevsky was an alumnus of Kieff University, but 
his historical interests and methods of investigation were greatly 
influenced by Vinogradoff. His principal work is Wat Tyler’s Rebellion 
(Russian).1 The English reader can get some idea of the scope and 
the character of the book from A. Savine’s review in the English 
Historical Review, vol. xvii., 780-782. The analysis of the evidence 
concerning the Rising of 1381 and the critical narrative of the rebellion 
form only the first part of the work. The second, and by far the more 
important, part is devoted to the elucidation of the causes and general 
circumstances of the revolt. The task is conceived from a broad 
standpoint; the author gives an analysis of the manorial system in 
England, and seeks to trace the main stages of its decay during the 
fourteenth century. The work is based upon a considerable amount 
of research, principally in the Court Rolls of the Duchy of Lancaster. 
As a champion of the free village community, Petrushevsky emphasized 
the elements approximating the legal status of villeins to that of free 
men; of special interest are the cases brought forward by him as evi- 
dence of close resemblance between the procedure of the manorial 
court and that of the common law courts: a brief and general sketch 
of commutation is also given. Even more interesting are his researches 
into the development of independent farming on demesne lands, into 
the growth of leases on demesne land and on peasant holdings, and 


1 First published in two volumes (1897 and rgor); revised and republished 
in one volume with many alterations (1913); third revised edition (1927). 
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into the alienation of holdings among peasants by way of sale and 
purchase. Petrushevsky acknowledges the great influence exerted 
by the Black Death upon the agrarian development of the fourteenth 
century; he adheres in some measure to Thorold Rogers’ opinion that 
the Great Plague brought a sort of “‘ feudal reaction,’ and strengthens 
this theory by arguments of his own. A detailed analysis of labour 
legislation in the fourteenth century is given, and its influence upon 
the decomposition of the old manorial system emphasized. A. Savine’s 
criticism touched upon the first edition of the work; many of the 
defects enumerated in Savine’s review were removed in the later 
editions. Generalizations, which were sometimes too categorical, 
were now expressed more cautiously and with a more detailed argu- 
mentation. No further researches in the archives were made, but 
a full appreciation was given to the new problems raised by recent 
literature on the subject. 

There are two main points on which the general views of this 
eminent scholar have undergone a very considerable change. As to 
political history, in the first edition of his work he followed in the steps 
of Stubbs. He dwelt on the peculiarities of English feudalism, which 
was counterbalanced by the strong central power that had assumed 
and strengthened the pre-feudal tendencies of Anglo-Saxon time. He 
described English feudalism of the later Middle Ages not as a political 
but as a social force, its decomposition coinciding with the transition 
from Naturwirtschaft to Geldwirtschaft. Petrushevsky now considers 
feudalism as a purely political institution, a system of politically 
co-ordinated classes of society, organized by the power of the state 
for its own purposes; in his view the strong and active central govern- 
ment does not stand in any opposition to the idea of feudalism, and 
England after the Norman Conquest, as well as the empire of Charles 
the Great and the Holy Roman Empire, are represented as the most 
typical examples of the developed feudal system. The agrarian 
evolution does not come within the scope of the conception of feudalism 
as a purely political institution, and in his last edition Petrushevsky 
cancelled his sub-title, Essays in the History of the Decay of the Feudal 
System in England. The second point in which the fundamental ideas 
of the book were deeply changed is to be found in the questions relating 
to the connection between the manorial system and Naturwirtschaft. 
Mainly under the influence of Dr. A. Dopsch’s interesting interpreta- 
tion of the economic development of the Carolingian and pre-Caro- 
lingian period, our author has given up the conception of Naturwirt- 
schaft. Instead, Geldwirtschaft, and even the beginnings of capitalism, 
are traced far back into the past; with the result that the whole con- 
ception of the economic environment in which the manorial system 
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originated and developed, as well as the interpretation of its decline, 
must be changed. In conformity with recent research Petrushevsky 
shows the elements of Geldwirtschaft in the earlier stages of manorial 
evolution: the developed manorial system seems rather to be a result 
of the commercial enterprise of landlords and of the increasing lack 
of labour. The author’s views as to the early village community are 
now much more sceptical. 

An early work of Petrushevsky ought to be mentioned, Labour 
Legislation under Edward IIT. (1889). His books on the constitutional 
history of England, Essays on the History of English State and Society 
in the Middle Ages, and Magna Carta? which are very popular in 
Russia, do not concern us in this article. The social development of 
the Anglo-Saxons, as well as the early evolution of the manorial system, 
are briefly treated in his book on the History of the Medieval State and 
Society, and he edited the Russian translation of Sir William Ashley’s 
English Economic History and Theory (1892). For about twenty years 
Petrushevsky was Professor of Medieval History in the University of 
Moscow.* The influence which he exerted upon his pupils can be 
compared with that of Vinogradoff: some of them undertook works in 
English history under his guidance, and their names will appear in 
this article. 

Alexander Savine (1873-1923) was Vinogradoff’s disciple, and was 
always regarded by his teacher as the ablest among his pupils. English 
readers are partly acquainted with Savine’s work: Bondmen under 
the Tudors,° Copyhold Cases in the Early Chancery Proceedings,® English 
Customary Tenure,’ and English Monasteries on the Eve of the Disso- 
lution:’ But by far the greater part of his investigations still awaits 
translation, inaccessible to the English student on account of the 
language, and to the ordinary Russian reader on account of its diffi- 
culty for those not specially versed in English social and legal history; 
and there are many historians even in Russia who have never read 
Savine’s great works on The English Village in the Time of the Tudors, 
and Secularization in England. Savine’s contributions were always 
based upon careful research in the records, especially in the Public 


1 Two editions, 1903 and 1909. 2 Two editions, 1915 and 1918. 

8 Five editions, the last in 1922. 

* In rorz, under the despotic ministry of Kasso, Petrushevsky resigned, 
together with many other professors of Moscow University, and only returned 
in 1917. But during all that time he maintained an active connection with 
his disciples in the University. 

° Transactions of the Royal Historical Society, n.s., vol. xvii. 

6 English Historical Review, vol. xvii. 

7 Quarterly Journal of Economics, vol. xix. 

® Oxford Studies in Social and Legal History, ed. Vinogradoff, vol. i. 
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Record Office and the British Museum, and on a full knowledge of 
all the printed sources and literature. His remarkable erudition 
always struck everyone who had an opportunity to seek his advice. 
Here I can give only a brief enumeration of the problems raised by 
him in his principal studies. Savine’s large work on The English 
Village in the Time of the Tudors (1903) does not look forward, but 
backward. It is principally interested in the influence of the old 
feudal customs upon the agrarian system of the sixteenth century; 
here the direct succession from Vinogradoff is evident. After demon- 
strating the importance of the survival of bondage in the sixteenth 
century as proof of the persistence of the old manorial system,’ he 
raises the question, which is crucial for the legal history of the English 
village under the Tudors, as to the origin of copyhold and the protec- 
tion of the copyholder’s rights by the courts of common law. The 
origin of copyhold was quite uncertain when Savine took up the 
problem, though there were precious hints by Maitland and Vinogradoff, 
and various somewhat erroneous theories of other investigators. The 
history of the legal theory of copyhold, as well as the analysis of the 
position of villeins and copyholders in several manors of the sixteenth 
century, and the comparison between the surveys of the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries and those of the sixteenth, led him to a 
well-founded conclusion as to the direct connection between villein 
teuure and copyhold. A detailed analysis of manorial customs in the 
sixteenth century tends to show the great variety of customs respecting 
copyholders. If it protected the rights of some, in most cases it was 
less favourable, and placed them in many respects at the mercy of 
the lords. The fate of the copyholders in the sixteenth century was 
in many respects a result of the social system which prevailed at the 
time when the manorial system was established: the legal ground for 
the eviction of many small landholders in the Tudor period was created 
in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. The second part of his task 
was to give a detailed account of the protection of copyholders’ rights 
by the courts of equity, the court of chancery, the court of requests, 
the star chamber, and the privy council, as well as by the courts of 
common law. In all of them the defence of copyholders’ rights did 
not, as a rule, go beyond the restitution of the manorial custom in so 
far asit was broken by the lord. The facts, in short, do not corroborate 
the current opinion as to the democratic tendencies of the courts of 
equity in the time of the Tudors. The admission of manorial custom 
by the courts did not greatly alter the position of the customary 
tenants, since it gave fixity to a system which on the whole was un- 
favourable to them. Savine did not pursue his investigation along 

1 See ‘‘ Bondmen Under the Tudors ” in Tvans. Royal Hist, Soc., n.s., vol. xvii. 
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local lines, though he showed the peculiar fate of the customary tenants 
in the northern counties and in Wales. The last chapter of the book 
is devoted to the decline of manorial husbandry in the sixteenth century. 
The field was too wide and too little explored to be treated so briefly. 
This chapter is not equal to the rest in completeness and in the develop- 
ment of the argument, but it is none the less a valuable piece of research 
based upon original documents. The extreme complexity of the 
decay of the manor led him along the line of description rather than 
that of broad generalizations. * ead 
The second large work by Savine bears the title Secularization mn 
England (1907); this term on the Continent is synonymous with the 
Dissolution or Suppression of the Monasteries. The contents of the 
book are far narrower than its title. It consists of two parts. The 
first deals with the economic conditions of the English monasteries 
on the eve of the Dissolution, and is based almost exclusively upon 
the Valor Ecclesiasticus of 1535. English readers can appreciate its 
accuracy and exactness, as it was published im extenso in English in 
the first volume of Vinogradoff’s Oxford Studies in Social and Legal 
History. The second part begins with a sketch of historical theories 
relating to the Dissolution; and there is also a chapter on its legal 
history. Savine makes a detailed analysis of the statutes which deal 
with the Dissolution and the administration of the secularized lands. 
The history of the new financial courts is minutely traced. Of great 
interest is a sketch of the legal history of the Duchy of Lancaster, 
whose administration had provided a model for the new courts. The 
last chapter speaks of the alienation of the secularized lands by the 
crown in the reign of Henry VIII. A foreign student with limited 
time at his disposal was obliged to reduce this last problem to narrow 
limits. Savine’s analysis was confined to alienations in fee, nor does 
he follow out the subsequent history. His principal sources were the 
Patent Rolls—for the most part known to him only through Gairdner’s 
and Brodie’s calendar, of the imperfections of which he was quite 
aware—and the Exchequer Augmentations Office Treasurer’s Rolls of 
Account. After having analyzed the alienations in favour of the 
different classes of feoffees, Savine comes to the conclusion that the 
financial system of the Tudors was far better than its reputation; the 
machinery worked well, and the pecuniary gains of the Dissolution 
were very considerable. The foremost place among the classes of 
society which took part in the alienation of the secularized land is 
occupied by the officials of the Crown, and especially those connected 
with the machinery of central government—not by the aristocracy, 
merchants, or manufacturers. This fact, as well as the whole trend of 
the investigation, justifies us in speaking of the great strength, or even 
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of the “hypertrophy,” of the power of the state in the time of the 
Tudors. 

For about fifteen years Savine was Professor of Modern History 
in the University of Moscow, and during the retirement of Petrushevsky 
he lectured on medieval history. In all his courses English history 
played a prominent part. The greater part of his lectures was written 
down by his students, and can be restored with the help of his own 
numerous notes and summaries. His Lectures on the History of 
the English Revolution, dealing with the history of England from the 
accession of James I. to the death of Cromwell are already published, 
and it is to be hoped that the publication of the remainder will not 
be too long postponed. Savine deals cautiously with the economic 
history of the seventeenth century; he declines to give an economic 
interpretation of this stormy period. His restraint is not to be ex- 
plained by any particular theory, but by his conviction that the economic 
history of this century is too little known, and that it would not be 
safe to erect any constructions upon such an uncertain ground. He 
often called the attention of his students to the necessity of studying 
the economic, and especially the agrarian, history of the seventeenth 
century; and the last years of his short career were devoted to these 
studies. His approach to the question was different from that of his 
Tudor studies. He began by analyzing in monographs the histories 
of individual manors, where a more or less coherent series of records 
was to be found tending to bring these histories up to the seventeenth 
century. The Great War stopped his investigations in the Public 
Record Office, though he published part of his researches in the shape 
of two, or rather three, little monographs, History of an Eastern 
Manor (Abbot’s or Queen’s Wymondham, Norfolk) and History of 
Two Manors (East Dereham, Norfolk, and East Hendred, Berks). It 
is to be regretted that these articles are buried in Russian periodicals 
inaccessible to Western students. They are not only specimens of 
exact and scrupulous work, but furnish ample material for interesting 
generalizations. Especially instructive are his observations concerning 
the changes in the social condition of the tenants. In all the manors 
he had studied he showed the rise of an aristocracy among the tenantry. 
Everywhere the tenants who were called gentlemen, esquires, baronets, 
and even peers were increasing in number. It was by the acquisition 
of comparatively small holdings—freeholds, copyholds, and even 
leaseholds—that the squires began in the seventeenth century their 
conquest of the English village. Another observation of still wider 
significance is the mobility of the holdings and tenantry even in the 
later Middle Ages. These conclusions were based, not only upon the 
materials which he had published, but also upon those which remained 
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in his notebooks. The stormy times of the revolution and of the 
civil war were not favourable to the publication of scientific work. 
When the first opportunity of going abroad offered itself, Savine, ill 
and exhausted, resumed his researches in the Public Record Office. 
But the London winter was too much for his impaired health, and 
he died on January 29, 1923. His iast notes, written in a shaky 
hand, dealt with the same question of the social condition of the 
manorial tenantry. 

J. Granat’s book on The Disappearance of the Peasantry in England 
(rg08) is a Marxian work, though it is concerned with the historical 
criticism of some of Marx’s opinions. Granat was not a student of 
Vinogradoff, but his work was much influenced by that great scholar. 
His book is devoted to a consideration of the theory of the forcible 
expropriation of the small landowner in England, especially in the 
sixteenth century, a theory which found its most emphatic expression 
in a famous chapter of Marx’s Capital.1 Granat does not agree with 
this theory, even in the modified form of a ‘‘legal’’ expropriation. 
He did not use manuscript materials, but he had a good knowledge 
of the printed sources, and his work was a product of many years’ 
sustained research. Especially interesting are his attempts to base his 
deductions upon a statistical method. He undertook the bold task 
of giving an outline of the history of the English peasantry from the 
Norman Conquest to the end of the sixteenth century. He argued 
that the landless or almost landless rural labourer was a very common 
feature in the England of Domesday Book and of the Hundred Rolls, 
where the number of cotters and small tenants amounted to 20 to 
50 per cent. in different counties. The system of borough English 
hindered the growth of a tenantry fully endowed with land, while it 
contributed to an increase in the number of proletarians and of very 
small landowners. The causes of this peculiar system did not lie in the 
lack of land, which was then still abundant, but in the lack of cattle. 
The typical yeoman of the Middle Ages, free or villein, was a well-to-do 
peasant, usually employing one or more labourers. The class of 
yeomen had gained enormously on the decline of demesne farming in 
the period following the Black Death, and it was the first to profit by 
the growth of sheep-farming. The agrarian changes of the sixteenth 
century did not affect this class, but fell with all their strength upon 
the cotters and rural labourers. Nevertheless, the yeomanry began 
to disappear as a landowning class. Very early they began to enlarge 
their husbandry by taking leases; and in the age of developing capitalism 
the leasehold proved much more profitable than the more stable tenures 
of freehold or copyhold. Yeomen began to sell their lands, and a 


1 English edition, vol. i., cc. 26-32. 
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considerable section was transformed into a class of capitalist farmers. 
Levy’s analogous observations show only the final stage of the process, 
which began early in the sixteenth century. As to the cotters, they 
left their villages, attracted by higher wages in industrial centres. 
It is evident that Granat’s work is somewhat one-sided: it considers 
only one part of a very complicated problem. His deductions often 
seem rather paradoxical, and his materials are sometimes inadequate. 
But his book is full of problems: he has his own manner of putting 
questions and of selecting the approaches to their solution. Even if 
not always reliable, it is always suggestive. An investigator into the 
history of the English village in the eleventh to the sixteenth centuries 
cannot neglect it, even if the paths traced by the author are not pursued. 

Among the second generation of Vinogradoff’s disciples there are 
some who have resumed his work on English agrarian history. Professor 
E. A. Kosminsky (pupil of Professor Petrushevsky and author of this 
article) is working on the history of the English village in the thirteenth 
century. The results of his work have been partly published in the 
Transactions of the Institute of Historical Research in Moscow. His 
Opinion is that the general ideas about the manorial system expressed 
in the classical works on this subject have been too much influenced 
by the character of the extant evidence—i.c., by the predominance of 
records of large ecclesiastical estates. He therefore lays the main 
stress on such sources as the Hundred Rolls of 1279-80, in which all 
sorts of estates are represented, and has tried to give a statistical 
evaluation of such essential features of the manorial system as villeinage, 
the system of labour services, and demesne farming. His conclusion 
is that the system followed in the big ecclesiastical estates differs from 
that prevailing on the lay manors and small estates, that in general 
freeholdings and money rents played a far more prominent part than 
has generally been assumed in the manorial system of the thirteenth 
century. The question of the money payments of villein tenants led 
him to investigate the problem of the commutation of labour services. 
Following the path pointed out by Professor H. L. Gray, he studied 
the Inquisitions Post Mortem for the middle of the thirteenth century, 
as Mr. Gray did for the decades preceding the Black Death. Sceptical 
as his conclusions are as to the reliability of this evidence, his 
studies have led him to believe that the comparative amount and 
topographical distribution of money rents and labour services did not 
greatly differ in the thirteenth and in the fourteenth centuries. The 
money rents of the thirteenth century have little to do with com- 
mutation and the villein services with Naturwirtschafi; the system 
of labour services prevailed in the economically advanced counties, 
while money rents predominated in the most backward ones. This 
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work is partly based upon the author’s researches in the Public Record 
Office. Under the editorship of E. A. Kosminsky and A. D. Udalzoff 
a Collection of Texts on the Social History of the Middle Ages (translated 
by Professors Kosminsky and Petrushevsky) was for the first time 
made available to the ordinary Russian reader. Professor Kosminsky 
has also prepared a new annotated edition of Engels’ Condition of the 
Working Class in England, published by the Marx and Engels Institute. 

M. V. M. Lavrovsky (a pupil of Professor Savine) is working on 
the question of the disappearance of the small landowner in England. 
He is mainly interested in the changes undergone by the English village 
during the Napoleonic Wars, and his researches are based mainly 
upon the Enclosure Awards in the Public Record Office and partly on 
the Land Tax Assessments. His work on Enclosure Awards has 
disclosed a large number of small landowners in most of the recently 
enclosed parishes (in conformity with the conclusions come to by 
Mr. E. Davies in his article based on the Land Tax Assessments in 
the last number of the Economic History REVIEW). He has made 
some valuable observations as to the commutation of tithes, which 
gave a large quantity of land to the clergy and other persons entitled 
to them, in the parishes where such commutations took place, and his 
general conclusions as to the amount of ecclesiastical landownership 
at the time of the enclosures are of considerable interest. A part of 
M. Lavrovsky’s work is in course of publication. He has also edited 
some texts (in Russian translations) relating to the agrarian and 
industrial revolutions, and to the growth of capitalism in England in 
the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 

M. I. L. Popoff-Lensky, Reader in English Economic History in 
the Institute of Oriental Studies, is a pupil of Professor N. Kareieff, 
late of Leningrad University. He is interested mainly in English 
agrarian history at the time of the first two Stuarts. His paper on 
Enclosures in England in the Seventeenth Century was read in the 
Institute of Historical Research in Moscow, and is now in print. He 
is also working on the evolution of English economic thought from 
the early mercantilists to Ricardo, and has an article on the old theories 
of rent in course of preparation and a biography of John Lilburn 
now in print. The agrarian problems of the mysterious seventeenth 
century have recently found another explorer in M. S. Arkhangelsky, 
Lecturer in Modern History in the University of Nizhny-Novgorod, 
who is preparing a work on the agrarian history of the great revolution, 
and especially on the redistribution of land created by it. The social 
history of the seventeenth century is also being studied by M. A. 
Kudriavtzeff (Leningrad), who has published a little collection of texts 
relating to the great revolution. 
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All these students belong directly or indirectly to the historical 
school created by Vinogradoff. But a considerable volume of work 
on English agrarian history was done not by historians but by 
economists, if a clear line can be drawn between historical economists 
and economic historians. An interesting investigation into The Labour 
Question and the Large Farm was published in 1884 by N. Kablukoff, 
the well-known Russian statistician and authority on questions of 
rural economy. As a practical statistician of the Moscow Zemstvo, 
Kablukoff was struck by the general complaints of the owners of large 
farms as to the scarcity and low quality of rural labour. These im- 
pressions were strongly corroborated by the evidence collected by 
the Rural Economy Commission of 1872. While working in the library 
of the Prussian Royal Board of Statistics he found the Prussian periodi- 
cals full of the same complaints. In order to explore the same problem 
in a widely different field the author came to England and found that 
these complaints assumed a still sharper form there. Work on French 
materials did not in any way alter his conclusions. His book is based 
upon English materials, and deals with the labour problem in the 
nineteenth century, especially in the ’sixties and ’seventies. Every- 
where the rural labourers are the worst paid, the worst educated, and 
the worst organized. Kablukoff sees in this a natural consequence 
of the peculiarities of the capitalist rural economy, which, more than 
any other branch of production, is compelled to carve its profits out 
of wages. Lack of continuity of employment during the year, and 
vacillations in the amount of employment and of profits from year 
to year, are especially characteristic of rural economy. Industrial 
development with its growing demand for labour and its higher wages 
is steadily extracting the most able and enterprising elements out of 
the village. Emigration is acting in the same direction. The natural 
result of scarcity and low quality of rural labour is a diminished use 
of labour and the conversion of arable into pasture. The same causes 
are tending to bring about the emigration of capital from husbandry 
to industry. The decline of English farming cannot be explained by 
foreign competition, which could only intensify the process; the same 
features are commou to all countries of Europe where the rural economy 
is assuming a capitalist form. Though it is somewhat one-sided and 
brings together widely different systems of agriculture and social 
organization, this analysis is based upon a wide knowledge of English 
sources, and gives a vivid picture of English farming in the nineteenth 
century. : 

Irish agrarian problems are the subject of a book by another 
distinguished economist, Professor A. Manuiloff, Tenancy in Ireland 
(1895). The author emphasizes the importance of this question for 
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a Russian investigator, since the general conditions of tenancy in 
Ireland closely resemble those in Russia. He worked in the British 
Museum, and personally visited Ireland, and his book is based upon 
a considerable number of official documents, and gives a detailed 
analysis of the forms of tenancy in Ireland during the nineteenth 
century. The most interesting part is devoted to an analysis of long- 
term leases, in which a remedy against the evils of the Irish farm 
system was often found. It shows that the practice of such leases, 
which was predominant in Ireland until the thirties of the nineteenth 
century, did not improve agriculture, nor raise rents, nor even give the 
leaseholder any security against the landlord. The author analyzes 
the system of small farms and its historical causes, the system of 
Rundale, of tenancy from year to year, prevailing in Ireland after the 
great famine, and the beginnings of capitalist farming. The book ends 
with an analysis of Irish agrarian legislation. 

An unfinished collection of essays by the late young Russian 
economist, A. Zotoff, Landowning and Farming in. Modern England 
(1909), gives a detailed analysis of the chronic depression of English 
farming during the last quarter of the nineteenth century. Based 
mainly upon the Reports of the Royal Commission on Agriculture 
(1893-97), it describes the principal features of the depression and their 
local variations in connection with the nature of the soil and with the 
prevailing forms of ownership and farming. The author does not 
agree with the pessimistic conclusion of the Final Report of the Com- 
mission that the land rent had entirely disappeared in a considerable 
part of the country. The predominance of large estates and the small 
amount of indebtedness, which is largely due to the slow mobilization 
of land (caused by the law and custom of primogeniture, entails, etc.), 
had helped the landowning class to sustain the depression. A separate 
analysis is devoted to the decrease of farmers’ income and farmers’ 
capital, and the book ends with an analysis of the Small Holdings 
Act of 1892. 

These are the principal Russian works devoted to the agrarian 
history of England. It is not surprising that in a pre-eminently agrarian 
country it has been mainly problems of agrarian evolution which have 
attracted the attention of scholars; to illustrate the same tendency, 
it is enough to mention here the extensive and original work done 
by Russian investigators in another corner of the agrarian history of 
the world—in the history of the French peasantry in the eighteenth 
century. The vivid interest of Russian readers in the evolution of 
English history, commerce, finance, and colonial policy, to say nothing 
of political history, can be seen by looking over the list of translated 
books. The rapid evolution of capitalism in Russia attracted all eyes 
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to the corresponding features in the history of the first capitalist 
country in the world; but in this domain Russians had rather to learn 
than to offer any opinion of their own. In the list of Russian books 
dedicated to English agrarian history, the original works are pre- 
dominant; in other branches of English economic history, translated 
or compiled literature is by far the more voluminous. While the 
work on the agrarian history of England was mainly done by historians 
or sociologists, the problems of industrial, commercial and financial 
history were treated mainly by the economists. The first original 
writer in Russia on the non-agrarian aspects of English economic 
history was J. Yanzhul, Professor of Political Economy in Moscow 
University, and member of the Russian Academy. His first work 
was An Essay on Indirect Taxes in England : the Excise (1874). Quite 
independently of Marx, the author arrived at the Marxian point of 
view; he showed how the whole system of taxes changes when a new 
class assumes a dominating position in society, when the landed 
aristocracy yields place to industrial capitalists. Yanzhul’s principal 
work is Free Trade in England in two large volumes (1876-1882). The 
first is devoted to the mercantile period, the second to the period of 
laissez-faire; both deal with the history of the zdeas of free competition 
and protection in industry and trade. This work was a product of the 
author’s studies in the British Museum, and was based on a thorough 
knowledge of economic literature, including pamphlets and tracts, 
from the sixteenth century to the middle of the nineteenth. Though 
antiquated in many respects, it can still serve for reliable reference 
on numerous points. Yanzhul’s other works on English economic 
history include The Liverpool Association for Financial Reform (1880), 
and articles on ‘‘ English Factory Legislation’’ (1880), “Factory 
Inspectors in England and Switzerland ”’ (1880), etc. 

An interesting work on industrial crises in England comes from 
the eminent economist Tugan-Baranovsky, the author of a classical 
work on Russian factories. Tugan-Baranovsky’s book is entitled 
Periodical Crises in Industry: A History of the English Crises and a 
General Theory of Crises, and was translated into German, French, and 
English. His theories found many adherents and many enemies, and 
exerted considerable influence upon economic writings, especially in 
Germany. Professor Jean Lescure calls this book “ the most original 
and significant work in modern economic literature.’”’ In his theory 
of markets and his explanation of the periodicity of crises Tugan- 


1 First edition 1894 and a fully revised edition 1899, a third 1913. See 
also his German works, Die sozialen Wirkungen dey Handelskrisen in England 
(in the Archiv fir soziale Gesetzgebung und Statistik, 1898), and Studien zur 
Theorie und Geschichte der Handelskrisen in England, 1900. 
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Baranovsky develops the ideas of the second volume of Marx’s C apital, 
but comes to original conclusions not entirely conformable with the 
Marxian doctrine, for which he was severely censured by orthodox 
Marxians, German as well as Russian, especially by Lenin, Karl 
Kautsky, and Rosa Luxemburg. He gives a detailed analysis of 
industrial as well as money and credit crises from 1825 to 1866, and 
of the depressions from the end of the ’sixties up to 1908-9. The 
oscillations in economic welfare are analyzed and their connection with 
the periodical crises elucidated, this connection becoming fainter 
towards the end of the period. Separate chapters are devoted to the 
Chartist movement, the cotton famine of the ’sixties, and the tables 
of unemployment. Tugan-Baranovsky explains crises as an inevitable 
result of a general lack of system in capitalist production taken as 
a whole, and regards them as inherent in the capitalist system. His 
analysis does not confirm Bernstein’s view as to the removal of this 
danger by the more recent tendencies of capitalist development. The 
steady growth of unemployment is characteristic of the last stage in 
the development of a system and cannot be removed by partial reforms. 
Another work by Tugan-Baranovsky is John Stuart Mill, his Life and 
Activity (1892). 

The works devoted to the commercial history of England are not 
numerous. J. Gurevitch’s book, The Origin of the War of Spanish 
Succession and the Commercial Interests of England (1884), deals with 
the causes of the Great War, which transferred the political centre of 
Europe from France to England, and established the naval supremacy 
of the last century. The work is based upon printed materials, such 
as memoirs, collections of documents by Lamberty, Contillo, and 
Dumont, diplomatic correspondence, parliamentary debates, and, 
above all, English political and economic tracts of the late seventeenth 
and early eighteenth century. With great ability the author discovers 
behind the political and dynastic contests the true motive-force of 
events, the commercial rivalry of England, France, and Holland. 
Spain was the key to the Mediterranean trade as well as to the 
trade with Spanish America, Gurevitch followed the way partly 
prepared by the older English historians, Ralph, Smollett, and Coxe, 
but neglected by the historians of the first half of the nineteenth 
century, until it was revived by Ranke and some minor German 
historians. 

An interesting question, which brings into connection the histories 
of England and Russia, is that of their commercial relations. It has 
recently found an able investigator in Inna Lubimenko (Leningrad), 
who has made a study of Russian as well as of English records, and 
has produced a series of monographs, known in part to Western reader 
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by two articles in the Révue historique, on “‘ Les relations diplomatiques 
de l’Angleterre avec la Russie au XVIF° siécle’”’ and ‘‘ Les marchands 
anglais en Russie au XVIIe siécle’’ respectively, and by an article 
in the Transactions of the Royal Historical Society, fourth series, 
vol. vii., on “ The Struggle of the Dutch with the English for the 
Russian Market in the Seventeenth Century.” It will be seen that 
Mme. Lubimenko’s interests lie within the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries; she has traced the significant and fruitful beginnings of 
English trade in Russia and its decay after the middle of the seven- 
teenth century, when the English lost their privileges and were com- 
pelled to give way to the Dutch. She traces the diplomacy of both 
countries, and the fate of the Muscovy Company, in the bad organiza- 
tion of which she sees one cause of the final failure of the English. 
It may be added that an article by Mme. V. Tereshkovitch on ‘“‘ The 
Merchant Adventurers in the Sixteenth Century ”’ is printed in the 
second number of the Tvansactions of the Moscow Institute of Historical 
Research. 

A very interesting analysis of the commercial and diplomatic 
relations of the two countries has been made by Professor D. Rjazanoff, 
the leading authority on Marx and Marxiana. The article is entitled 
“ Anglo-Russian Relations as Treated by Marx,” and first appeared 
in the Neue Zeit.2 It is a critical exposition of Marx’s conceptions of 
the historical evolution of the mutual relations of the two countries, 
and is based upon little-known writings by Marx. Professor Rjazanoff 
carefully criticizes the often inadequate and sometimes misleading 
statements of Marx. He has also contributed valuable introductions 
and annotations to the articles and correspondence of Marx and Engels 
during the years 1852-55, which are published by him in vols. x. and 
xi. of the Works by Marx and Engels (Russian edition). These volumes 
deal mainly with England, its relations with Russia, the Eastern 
question, and the Crimean War. 

It has already been explained why the Labour movement in England 
attracted the eager interest of different parties in Russia. Liberal 
politicians and economists were full of admiration for English trade 
unionism and for English methods of peacefully settling the contests 
between labour and capital. Socialists criticized the political and 
social moderation of the English Labour movement, turned their eyes 
towards the stormy days of Chartism, and showed the fragile basis of 
social peace in England. A. Zotof{’s book, The Boards of Conciliation 
and Arbitration in English Industry (1902), is written from a Liberal 
standpoint, and gives a very careful description of the subject, based 
upon a good knowledge of sources andupon personal acquaintance 


1 Rev. Hist., vols. cxxi. and cxxii. 2 Er anzungsband, v., 1909. 
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with the chief organizers. The author’s views are strongly influenced 
by Sir David Dale, and he is full of admiration for the efficiency of 
the system. A careful collector of facts, Zotoff abstains from wide 
generalizations, and quite imperceptibly accepts the employer’s point 
of view. But he feels that the whole system is good only for good 
times, and that in times of depression its deficiencies become obvious. 
A separate chapter is devoted to the standard piece-rate in the English 
cotton industry. Among the Socialist works on the English Labour 
movement T. Rothstein’s book, Essays in the History of the Labour 
Movement in England, is the most original, and is based upon a good 
knowledge of sources. As it has recently been translated into English 
and will probably soon be available to English readers, no detailed 
analysis of it is necessary. It begins with a short and clear outline 
of the history of the Chartist movement, followed by a discussion of 
the ideas of the class struggle as they were conceived by English Labour 
leaders before Marx. The author gives a new and interesting analysis 
of the social and political philosophy of Bronterre O’Brien, founded 
upon his numerous articles of 1831-39. Fifteen years before the 
Communist manifesto O’Brien and his friends had expressed the idea 
of class antagonisms and class struggle in a definite and systematic 
form, and deduced all the consequences from that theory. Rothstein 
believes it highly probable that Marx and Engels were influenced by 
these English thinkers of the ’thirties, though there are no direct proofs 
of it. In a chapter on “‘ The Predecessors of the International ’’ the 
author traces the English roots of this organization in the “ Society 
of Fraternal Democrats,’’ founded by Julian Harney, and in the 
“International Committee’”’ established by Ernest Jones. The second 
part of the book deals with the period following the decline of 
Chartism; it expounds the theory and practice of the movement 
of “ conciliation ”” between labour and capital, which is explained by 
the peculiar nature of the capitalist development of England, consider- 
able importance being allowed to the decrease in the price of com- 
modities at the end of the nineteenth and beginning of the twentieth 
century. Finally, the forces are described which are tending to weaken 
this movement. A valuable article by D. Gramenitzky (Lecturer in 
Modern History in the University of Tashkent) on ‘‘ The Sturge Move- 


1 First edition 1922, second edition 1925. See also his valuable review of 
the new books on Chartism in the Marx and Engels Archives, i. He also 
published a series of articles on the English labour movement and English 
economic evolution in Neue Zeit from 1901 onwards. Another book by Roth- 
stein is Egypt’s Ruin, which was published first in English (1910, with an intro- 
duction by Wilfrid Scawen Blunt), and has only recently appeared in a Russian 
version (1924); see also his article ‘‘ Englander in Agypten” in Neue Zeit, 
Erganzungshelf, x, 1911, recently translated into Russian. 
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ment during Chartism ’’ is now in print, and a collection of Chartist 
papers was published by G. Gordon. 

Some good popular books on the English Labour movement are 
to be noted: A. Annekstein (Ark-An), A History of the Labour Move- 
ment in England, France, and Germany (1916); A. Tchekin (Yarotzky), 
Essays on Modern Trade Unionism (1920); and L. Ishkoff, Lectures 
on the Labour Movement and Constitutional Development of England. 
The current events of the English Labour movement were always care- 
fully noted and eagerly commented upon by the Russian Press. A 
series of caustic articles on this subject was written by Lenin. 

Russian historical literature includes some studies of the financial 
system of England. A sketch of the growth of the national debt is 
given in a book by M. Alexeienko, Professor in the University of 
Kharkoff, The National Credit (1872), where an attempt is made to 
trace the history of the State revenue from the Norman Conquest. 
Far more instructive is the work of Professor Kaufmann (Leningrad) 
on The National Debt of England, 1688-1890 (1893), based upon a 
conscientious study of the sources. This investigation pays special 
attention to the evolution of the forms of national credit after 1688. 
Another book by the same author is entitled Inconvertible Bank Notes in 
England, 1797-1819.1_ The book of Professor P. Haensel (Moscow) on 
Taxes on Inheritance in England furnishes a survey from Roman times 
to the reforms of 1894. The fundamental idea of the work is that 
taxes on inheritance as well as all direct taxes always reflect the 
economic and social structure of the nation. The author traces the 
evolution of taxes on inheritance under the pressure exercised by 
different classes of society. He believes that all the numerous projects 
of extensive social reforms based upon the development of this method 
of taxation have neither theoretical nor practical interest. Professor 
Haensel has also written a book on local taxation, entitled Special 
Taxation in Connection with Municipal Improvements in England and 
Germany (1902), and an article on the history and organization of the 
Budget in England. The well-known economist, Ozeroff, has written 
on The Income Tax in England and the Social and Economic Conditions 
of tts Existence (1898). 

This survey of Russian works on English economic history is far 
from complete. I have tried to deal only with works of scientific 
research, based upon original sources, which have brought something 
new into the treasury of historical literature. A large number of 
compilations, as well as numerous manuals, textbooks, translations, 
and political pamphlets, are not treated here; they are, perhaps, very 


1 First edition 1876, second edition 1915. 
2 In Nauchnoe Slovo, 1903. 
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important for the history of Russian culture, but are of secondary 
interest to the English reader. 

A few words may be added about the work on English economic 
history which is now being done in scientific institutes and high schools. 
It is to be noted that now for the first time Russia possesses an insti- 
tution specially devoted to the study of English history; this is the 
English department of the Marx and Engels Institute. This institute 
was created in order to study the growth and to spread the theory 
and practice of scientific Socialism, as it was created and shaped by 
Marx and Engels. But this task was put upon a very broad basis, and 
soon the institute grew into a centre of studies in social history in 
general. In a few years its energetic creator, Professor Rjazanoff, 
collected a great number of books, manuscripts, photostats, news- 
papers, engravings, etc.; whole libraries were acquired, and now every 
Russian student wishing to work on European or American history 
can do a considerable part, if not the whole, of his work there. The 
Institute is responsible for numerous publications; besides the edition 
of the works of Marx and Engels and of the most eminent Marxians— 
Plekhanoff, Lafargue, Kautsky, etc.—works are published on history, 
economics, philosophy, etc. The historical series includes books on 
English social history, original as well as translated, by various authors, 
including Petrushevsky; and two periodicals— Marx and Engels 
Archives and The Annals of the Marx and Engels Institute—are issued. 
The English department contains a good collection of pamphlets of 
the time of the great revolution (partly in original copies, partly in 
photostats) ; considerable materials have been gathered on the radical 
movements at the end of the eighteenth and the beginning of the 
nineteenth century. There isa good collection of literature and original 
sources on Chartism. The economic section of the department is 
also steadily growing. The importance of this contribution to studies 
in social history, and particularly in the social history of England, can 
hardly be overestimated—especially at a time when a trip abroad 
was beyond the reach of most Russian scholars. 

The greater number of historians in Moscow have as their centre 
the Institute for Historical Research, created in 1922 under the direc- 
tion of Professor D. Petrushevsky; a department has recently been 
opened at Leningrad. Among the papers read at the general meetings 
of the Institute, as well as in the medieval and modern history sections, 
a considerable number have been devoted to questions of English 
economic history. The Institute has begun to publish its Transactions; 
two volumes are already issued, and a third is in the press. A series 
of hitherto unpublished works by Professor A. Savine (late Vice- 
Director of the Institute) is now in progress, and a volume on the 
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History of the English Revolution has already appeared. The Institute 
is also publishing monographs written by its members, among which 
Lavrovsky’s Enclosures in England at the Time of the Napoleonic War 
and Kosminsky’s English Village in the Thirteenth Century are in view 
for the near future. A number of young people obtain their historical 
education at this Institute, and many of them choose some problem 
of English economic history as one of the subjects of their study; 
some few are intending to specialize in the subject. 

The Institute of Red Professors was created for the purpose of 
preparing learned Marxists for teaching in high schools. Professor 
Savine (although not a professed Marxist) taught there for some time, 
and some of his pupils, graduates of the Institute (such as MM. Monosoff 
and Petroff), are continuing the work on the economic history of 
England. Now the present writer has resumed the work of his master 
there, and his seminar on the economic history of modern England 
has revealed a lively interest on the part of the students of the Institute 
in this subject. 

Historian-Marxist is now the leading historical review in Russia. 
A series of reviews on new problems in English agrarian history has 
' been published there, and a special bibliographical section created for 
English history. I cannot here dwell on a number of articles devoted 
to the current economic problems of England in various magazines. 

One can only regret that a considerable part of the work on English 
economic history, as well as on European history in general, now 
being done in Russia remains for the most part unfinished and un- 
published. The main reason is the long and still continuing isolation 
of Russia. It is too evident that no serious research along these lines 
can be done without English records and libraries; and from r914 until 
recently Russian students were cut off from Europe; even the obtaining 
of printed material was very difficult. Another condition unfavour- 
able to Russian students of English history is that their work for the 
most part remains unknown to the Western reader. Many specialized 
researches in the history of a foreign country find no readers, and 
sometimes no publishers at home, when they might be of considerable 
interest to students abroad. The difficulty created by language is not 
an insuperable one. A close intercourse between the historians of the 
two countries, regular information about current work, the facilitation 
of mutual visits of Russian and English scholars, would be of great 
use for the advancement of their studies. The kind and fraternal 
reception which Russian scholars meet with in England and the 
effective help they get there is a pledge that a solid edifice of Anglo- 
Russian historical co-operation will be successfully erected, in spite 
of all unfavourable winds. E. A. Kosmtnsky. 
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not figure among the favourite problems of economic history. 

Not that it has been entirely neglected, since the economic 
theorists have been busy over it for more than seventy-five years: 
it is the historian who is guilty of neglect. In his absence the field 
was entirely appropriated by the economic theorist; and the latter, 
unsupported and unrestrained by research, inevitably produced notions 
unrelated to historical facts. These notions spring from the source 
whence have originated so many current preconceptions about the 
economic nature of medieval civilization—namely, speculations as to 
the “‘ stages”’ of economic development. In the nineteenth century 
sociologists and economists regarded their age as biologists regard the 
homo sapiens, as the culmination of an evolutionary process. To them 
epochs of history were successive stages in the uninterrupted ascent 
of mankind from the crude primitivity of pre-history to the complex 
perfection of their own age. In accordance with this view, the econo- 
mists have constructed a number of hypothetical models of the evo- 
lutionary ladder, in which every step differed from the one which 
followed in that it did not contain one or other element of the modern 
economic system, or else contained it in a less developed and a more 
imperfect form. Now credit, especially in its alliance with trade, 
does constitute an essential principle of our present economic system; 
it was therefore inevitably drawn into the schemes of economic progress. 
The argument was simple. If mercantile credit was one of the basic 
principles of our economic civilization, then every successive stage of 
economic evolution made some contribution towards it, and therefore 
the further back we went the less important the function of credit 
became, until we reached a time when there was very little credit or 
none at all. Hence the prevailing notions of the absence or the 
undeveloped state of credit in the middle ages. 


sh extent to which medieval trade was based on credit does 


1 The following abbreviations have been used in this Article: E. Ch.Pr.=Public 
Record Office, Early Chancery Proceedings; M.R.=Public Record Office, K.R. 
Exchequer Memoranda Rolls; A.V.=Public Record Office, K.R. Exchequer, 
Accounts Various; L.B.=Calendars of Letter Books (ed. Sharpe); P.M. Rolls= 


Plea and Memoranda Rolls at the Guildhall; V.S.W.G.=Vierteljahrschrift fiir 
Sozial-und-Wirtschaftsgeschichte, 
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This view was given its clearest and sharpest expression by Bruno 
Hildebrand, one of the fathers of the “ historical ’’ school of Political 
Economy. He believed that the only differences between epoch and 
epoch which furnished principles of evolutionary classification were 
those relating to the methods of exchange. And from the point of view 
of the methods of exchange there were three main stages of economic 
development: the prehistorical and early medieval stage of natural 
economy when goods were exchanged against other goods; the later 
medieval stage of ‘‘ cash ’’ (money) economy, when goods were bought 
for ready money; and the modern stage of credit economy when com- 
mercial exchange was based on credit.!. The form in which Hildebrand 
expressed this view of the middle ages as the pre-credit era was too 
simple and straightforward to find general acceptance among historical 
economists. Karl Biicher, who on this question had a greater influence 
than any other of Hildebrand’s successors, knew more about the middle 
ages, and was careful not to make the presence or absence of credit the 
sole differentia between the various stages of economic development. 
But, in regarding the institutions of our civilization as the product of a 
growth extending over the whole of European history, he was bound 
to assume that in the earlier stages credit could only play a minor 
part in economic life. There was some miscellaneous borrowing and 
lending in the middle ages, but it did not testify to the economic 
importance of credit. Medieval loans were always disguised into, or 
regarded as species of, other transactions with which the middle ages 
were more familiar, especially those of purchase and sale. Moreover, 
they were used not for production, but for consumption. “It may 
even be doubted whether in medieval trade credit operations can 
be spoken of at all. Early exchange is based on ready payment. 
Nothing is given except where a tendered equivalent can be directly 
received.’’? 

Biicher’s general theory of economic evolution now forms one of the 
axiomatic assumptions of historical research; and his views on credit 
were naturally adopted by historians with the rest of his theory. In 
England Dr. Cunningham set out to describe the “‘ growth ” of English 
industry and trade: the story of how England’s economic power steadily 
waxed from the early middle ages. On the question of medieval credit 
he believed that only at the close of the middle ages did English foreign 
trade become important enough to afford an opportunity for the use 
of credit. Until then, notably in the thirteenth and the fourteenth 


_ 1“ Natural-,-Geld- und Creditwirtschaft”’ in Jahrb. Nationalékonomie (1864). 
For the theoretical criticism of Hildebrand’s scheme, see Gustav Cohn, System 


dev Nationalékonomie (1885), 1., 454-55- 
2 Economic Evolution (English trans. by Wickett), 1901, p. 128 seg. Restated 


in Grundriss der Sozialékonomie, i., part i. (1924). 
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centuries, the volume of English trade was modest, and its methods 
primitive: the capital employed in it was very small, and there was 
hardly any room in it for credit: ‘‘ the demand for money for com- 
mercial and industrial purposes, at the only rates at which men were 
accustomed to lend, was practically nil’’: ‘‘ money-lending had nothing 
to do with commerce; wealthy men borrowed in emergency, or to equip 
for a war’’: “it is very probable that even in emergency merchants 
did not often have recourse to borrowing, as the gild merchants made 
arrangements which enabled them, in some cases at all events, to get 
temporary aid.” As to “credit as a basis for transactions of other 
kinds,” ‘“‘ there is a striking difference between those times and ours, 
as “‘ transactions were carried on in bullion; men bought with coin and 
sold for coin ”—in other words, “‘ dealing for credit was little developed, 
and dealing in credit was unknown.’ These views are still common.” 
There cannot be many topics in the economic history of the middle 
ages on which the evidence is as copious as on credit. The bulk of the 
evidence consists of records of debts. Most numerous of all are the 
records of ‘‘ recognizances’’—i.e., debts acknowledged before judicial 
tribunals and entered upon their rolls. After the passing of the Statute 
of Burnell, 1283, the entries began to be concentrated on special rolls 
kept by the authorities empowered by the Act to receive recognizances. 
But before 1283, and to some extent after, recognizances were also 
entered on various official registers: the letter books of London, the 
registers of other municipalities, the memoranda rolls of the exchequer, 
and occasionally on the close rolls and the other chancery enrolments, 
or the rolls of the king’s courts. The number which has survived 
amounts to several scores of thousands. The second class of references 
to debts consists of entries and documents relating to pleas of debt. 
Of these especially important are the petitions on debts among the 
early chancery proceedings at the public record office; next come 
references to cases of debts brought before the municipal authorities 
for trial, execution, or other purposes, and recorded in various municipal 
registers, and above all on the plea and memoranda rolls at the Guild- 
hall. Of considerable importance also are the numerous patent roll 
entries of pardons for outlawry for not appearing before the royal 
justices on plaints of debt; and finally comes the uncharted sea of the 
plea rolls and the various local court rolls.3 The third class is composed 
of documents dealing with debts and credits, but not in connection with 
1 T., 362-64, 463. 
* There are, of course, exceptions. See Thorold Rogers, Industrial and 
Commercial History (1892), 69; E. Lipson, Economic History (1915), i., 528 seq. 
* Strictly speaking, to this class of judicial records belong also the statute 


staple certificates at the public record office—a multitude of documents judicial 
in purpose, but identical with ordinary recognizances in content. 
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their recording, enforcement, or adjudication. To this class, in the 
first instance, belong the valuable inventories of debts and goods of 
foreign merchants, or lists of their transactions, compiled on several 
occasions in the thirteenth and the fourteenth centuries and now grouped 
together in the ‘“‘ accounts various””’ of the exchequer at the public 
record office. To these one must add the various collections of non- 
official documents, illustrating the financial transactions of medieval 
merchants, such as the Cely accounts in the chancery files! and their 
letters in the volumes 53 and 59 of the ‘ancient correspondence’ at 
the public record office; a ledger of a fourteenth-century merchant, 
a day book of a fifteenth-century scrivener,? and a vast number of 
other miscellaneous documents at the public record office showing the 
medieval merchants in their dealings with each other. Lastly, there 
are numerous references to debts and credit in the more general sources 
such as the parliamentary rolls, statutes of the realm, Rymer’s Federa. 

It would be possible to enumerate other documents where medieval 
borrowing or lending is recorded, mentioned, or described. Not all 
these references to debts relate to mercantile credit, but the proportion 
is very high. Many debts were never enrolled or officially recorded, 
especially in the earlier centuries when the tally was still the commonest 
financial instrument, and in the later middle ages when various forms 
of informal bonds came into use. It was in the second half of the 
thirteenth and the first half of the fourteenth century that official 
enrolments in the shape of recognizances were most commonly used for 
the recording of debts. And it is just in the recognizances of the thir- 
teenth and early fourteenth centuries that the prevalence of mercantile 
debts is most clearly marked. The preamble to the Statute Burnell, 
introducing that system of recognizances which prevailed all through 
the later centuries, expressly stated that the new order was instituted 
for the benefit of the merchants. That this remained the avowed object 
of the reformed recognizance was declared or implied in all the subse- 
quent measures dealing with this financial instrument. Some non- 
mercantile debts found their way into the recognizance rolls, where- 
upon the Ordainers commanded in 1311 that the Statute Burnell 
should not hold “except between merchant and merchant, and of 
merchandise sold between them.’* The ordinance remained in force 
only until 1326, but even a cursory review of the rolls will show that 
for a number of years after 1326 they continued to deal chiefly with 
debts between merchants, which presumably arose out of ordinary 
mercantile transactions. It is only in the second half of the fourteenth 


1 Public record office, chancery miscellania, bundle 37. 
2 AV. 500/19 and 128/37. 
3 5 Edw. II.) c. 337 L.B.E., pp. 53, 253; fot. Parl., 1., 457. 
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century that a change came over the character of the entries in the 
recognizance rolls—a change reflecting not the evolution of credit itself, 
but a certain new departure in the nature of financial instruments.’ 

The conclusions to be drawn from this evidence are obvious. The 
abundance of mercantile debts clearly demonstrates that credit com- 
monly entered into the commercial practice of the middle ages. At the 
same time it must not be taken to imply the rare use of cash payments, 
since debts were recorded while cash transactions were not. It affords, 
therefore, no indication as to the relative importance of credit in the 
total volume of medieval trade, or as to its part in the turnover of 
individual merchants. Nor does it solve any of the problems essential 
for the correct understanding of the nature and function of mercantile 
credit. Granted that credit transactions were frequent, does it neces- 
sarily follow that there was an organic connection between credit and 
trade? Did credit enter into the ordinary commercial routine, and 
was it equally common in every branch and at every stage of business ? 
Was it adapted to the multifarious needs of commerce? Did it fulfil 
the various functions which mercantile credit is theoretically supposed 
to fulfil? And was there any connection between its functions, its 
forms, and its methods? The problems are many, and no attempt 
will be made here to exhaust them all; neither will it be possible to deal 
with any of them separately. All it is proposed to do here is to review 
the chief forms of medieval'credit in the hope that this will in itself 
throw light on the problems enumerated. 


SALE CREDITS. 

“ Sale credits ’’—that is, credits in the shape of deferred payments for 
goods sold or advances for future delivery—enter into the actual ex- 
change of goods more directly than loansof money ; and it was sale credits, 
rather than loans, that Hildebrand and his followers had in mind when 
denying the existence of mercantile credit in the Middle Ages. For- 
tunately no other form of credit is better served by the surviving evi- 
dence, so that even a summary treatment of facts will demonstrate 
clearly enough the extent to which sale credits were common in the 
different branches of medieval trade. 

We may begin with the trade in goods retailed, as some of the 
fullest and earliest collections of recognizances, notably those recorded 
in the early letter books and recognizance rolls of London, consist 
largely of debts for goods intended for consumption in this country. 
Some of these goods, whether imported from abroad or produced here, 
were sold directly to the consumer ; but most of them to other merchants. 


__ + This and other questions relating to the employment of financial instruments 
in the middle ages lie outside the present article. 
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German historians have debated whether the middle ages possessed 
a Class of traders who could be labelled as wholesalers. One point, 
however, was not disputed. Whether a separate class of wholesalers 
existed or not, wholesale trade was common throughout the middle 
ages. Goods were often handled in bulk and sold, not to the final 
consumers, but to other merchants, and often changed hands several 
times before being retailed. Now, the evidence of debts makes it 
clear that credit was demanded and allowed at every stage through 
which the goods passed from importer or producer to consumer. 

Of the foreign commodities retailed in this country, wine seems to 
have lent itself best to handling en gros and to successive sales on credit. 
The trade in wine, like that in wool and cloth, attracted a large amount of 
capital, and was apparently open to all—vintners, cordwainers, drapers, 
curriers, saddlers, mercers, even princes, nobles, and ecclesiastics. 
Some bought for retail, others for resale to merchants. And whenever 
wine changed hands an opportunity for credit arose. To begin with, 
wine was often, though not always, bought on credit from wine growers 
and wine merchants in Gascony and Poitou. Then the importers, 
whether English or foreign, sold it on credit to retailers or wholesale 
merchants in England. The transactions recorded in London recog- 
nizances show wealthy vintners of the thirteenth or the early fourteenth 
centuries, like William Barache, Simon of Farnham, Allan of Suffolk, 
and others, regularly buying wine on credit from the importers and 
reselling it again to taverners and smaller vintners. Occasionally they 
formed partnerships with taverners, who retailed their wine for a share 
in the profits. But often the chain between the importer and the 
retailer consisted of several links; there was more than one middleman, 
and consequently more than one credit transaction.* 

Similarly as to other commodities. Goods in common demand, 
like corn, leather, woad, etc., whether imported from abroad or produced 
here, and whether sold at fairs or distributed from the larger towns, 
changed hands several times before reaching the consumer, and every 
time they changed hands credit could be demanded and conceded.” 

The terms of payment in the principal export trades were similar 
to those in the internal trade. Exporters of cloth in the later fourteenth 


1 See L.B.A., p. 6 (Falco), The Red Register of Lynn, i., 33; Letter Books A, 
B, and C, and Guildhall Recognizance Rolls 1-4, passim; F. Sargeant in Unwin, 
Finance and Trade under Edward III. 

2 The early Letter Books and Recognizance Rolls at the Guildhall abound 
with references.to chaloners, cordwainers, and leathersellers buying leather, 
yarn and other commodities from foreign importers. For credit in the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries between wholesalers and country retailers, see the very 
numerous references in the Patent Rolls (Pardons for Outlawry), also E.Ch.Pr. 


6/20, 7/122, 9/382, 26/272, 46/144. 
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and fifteenth centuries made almost exactly the same use of sale credits, 
and offered the same scope for them, as the wine trade. In its passage 
from producer to foreign consumer cloth went through several stages, 
at each of which credit invariably appeared as the governing principle 
of the transaction. Clothiers would, as a rule, deliver cloth to drapers 
and other merchants for export or internal sale on several months’ credit. 
Sometimes an additional middleman would intervene: a wandering 
chapman who had bought the cloth on his circuit, or a big wholesaler, 
or, what seems to have been quite usual, occasional speculators drawn 
from various trades and occupations. A chancery petition of the 
beginning of the fifteenth century tells an interesting story of a quan- 
tity of blankets bought by “‘ certeyn chapmen,”’ resold by them to two 
vintners, who in their turn resold it 7m solido to someone else. At each 
stage, except the first, of which we are told nothing, the cloth was sold 
on credit. And this was apparently quite an ordinary transaction.* 
Nothing can demonstrate better the dependence of the English cloth 
trade on the system of postponed payments than the failure of the Act 
of 1430 as to credit sales to foreigners. It was enacted then that no 
Englishman should sell his goods to aliens except for ready money and 
goods. A year later, however, the Commons petitioned and Parliament 
enacted that it should be lawful to sell cloth to aliens ‘‘ per apprest de 
paiement . . . de 6 mois a 6 mois,” as otherwise the cloth ‘‘ could not 
be uttered or sold.’’? But even in this form the statute could not be 
enforced. Goods other than cloth continued to be sold to foreigners 
on credit, while in the sales of cloth the terms often did not conform to 
the legal ‘‘ de 6 mois a 6 mois,” and credit was allowed for a period of 
one, two, and even three years.* 

It remains to show how this system of sale credits was applied to the 
wool trade, the oldest and the most important branch of English export 
trade. The financial methods of the English wool trade in the second 
half of the fifteenth century have recently been described by Dr. Power,* 
whose account is largely based on the Cely accounts and correspond- 
ence. The Celys bought the greater part of their wool on credit 
from wool merchants in the Cotswolds, and in turn sold it on credit to 
foreigners abroad. This chain of credits, however, commenced before 
the Celys received the wool, for we know that at least one of their 
Cotswold woolmen, William Midwinter, himself bought his goods 
from local men on credit. Neither did the chain come to its end as the 

1 E.Ch.Pr. 20/2; the other references are too many to be enumerated. 

> 8 Hen. VI., c. 24; 9 Hen. VI, c. 2; Rot. Parl., iv., 377, 500. 


* Abundantly shown by the cases in the M.R. for 37 and 38 Henry VI., 


when the court of exchequer happened to obtain information about the credit 
transactions of a number of foreigners. 


4 Cambridge Hist. Journal, 1926. 
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wool passed into the hands of wool merchants and clothiers in foreign 
towns. In other words, from the wool grower in the Cotswolds to the 
buyer of Dutch cloth in Poland or Spain there was one uninterrupted 
succession of credit sales. This practice was not confined to Celys, 
and it was certainly not a fifteenth-century invention. However 
different may have been the scope and technique of the wool trade in 
earlier centuries, the methods of payments remained very largely the 
same. As far back as we can trace the activities of the English ex- 
porters on the foreign wool markets, the transactions were commonly 
based on credit. That in the second half of the thirteenth century 
English exporters were in the habit of selling their wool on credit is 
illustrated by a document in the archives of Ypres recording a debt 
owed by Boidin, son of Walter de Gaunt, to John Ludlow, an English 
wool exporter, for wool bought in July, 1291. Desmarez, who prints 
this bond, mentions also a number of other similar documents among 
the thirteenth-century obligations. One Nicolas Ludlow, of Salisbury, 
figures often in them: in 1277 he appears as creditor for £34 Is. 6d.; in 1279 
he sells wool on credit to the value of {234.1 In the fourteenth century 
the experiments with the Staple system several times threatened com- 
pletely to disorganize the trade; yet so long as the English continued 
to export their wool themselves, they regularly sold it on credit. 

This close dependence of the wool trade at the foreign marts on the 
smooth working of the machinery of sale credits was at times clear even 
to the blundering governments of the fifteenth century. But what the 
governments admitted only occasionally, the merchants demanded all 
the time. We find them in 1410 petitioning the Crown to put an end 
to the English piracy against the Flemings in the interests of the English 
merchants who “‘ have communication in the feat of merchandise with 
the inhabitants of the said country of Flanders, appresting them ‘ selon 
la cours de la monde’ their wool and merchandise, which cannot and 
never could be delivered at their true value to the common profit of 
the whole Realm without that they be apprested in instalments.’” 
And declarations of a similar nature occur over and over again in the 
fifteenth century in connection with the frequent interruptions of 
trade by war or the equally frequent anti-credit measures of the 
Crown. The failure of these measures, more than anything else, reveals 
the extent to which credit permeated the sale of wool abroad. The 
attempts to regulate credit in the wool trade of Calais had a greater 
chance of success than in other trades, since the wool sales abroad were 
centralized and rigidly controlled through the machinery of the Staple. 


1 G. Desmarez, Lettres des Foives, no. 157. 
2 L, Gilliodts van Severen, Le Cotton Manuscrit Galba B.1 (Brussels, 1896), 


no. 101. See also ibid., nos. 127, 133, 135, 168. 
VOL. I. 16 
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Yet here, as in the cloth trade, the official policy came to grief through 
the reluctance and inability of the merchants to carry it out. The So- 
called Ordinance of Partition of Wool of 1430, which introduced a rigid 
system of control over the transactions of individual merchants, pro- 
vided that payments for wool should be made in hand, and the bullion 
be brought without delay to the mint at Calais to the amount of some 
75 per cent. of the value of wool sold.1_ The Ordinance could hardly 
have been obeyed to the letter; still it was effective enough to provide 
the merchants with a grievance.2 In 1442 it was enacted upon a 
petition of the Commons that the Staplers should bring to the mint 
only one-third of the bullion,? which virtually legalized the “ lending ” 
of the remaining two-thirds of the cost of wool. But even this milder 
regulation was found to be unenforceable, and when in October of the 
same year the Crown approached the Company of the Staple for a loan, 
it was confronted by the demand that the ‘‘ merchants English mygt 
selle their wolles withoute that they shold to be arted to take the thirde 
part in bullion.” The question came up for disqussion before the 
Council and the conditions of the Staplers were vigorously opposed 
by Cardinal Beaufort on the ground that their acceptance would be 
equivalent to a Flemish victory on this issue, as “ yif they could 
feele that the kyng for necessitee sholde thus dispense with the statute 
of bringing in of bullion . . . he shulde never hereafter by constreint 
make hem bringe in any bullion.”” The Cardinal on this occasion was 
less of a business man than usual. He failed to recognize that the law 
could not be executed. When the Council met a few days later it 
had before it the statement of the mayor of the Staple to the effect 
that it was impossible to bring in the third part in bullion, and that 
the Staple had “of ther owne auctoritee . . . dispensed”’ with the 
Act of 1442.4 Thus ended the endeavour of the Lancastrian Govern- 
ment to restrict the credit in the wool sales,> in the interests of its 
bullionist policy. An attempt to revive the policy was made under 
Edward IV. in 1463, when it was enacted that no merchant of the Staple 
should sell wool at Calais without that he “ take ready payment,” 
of which one-half he must bring in bullion or English coin to England 
within three months following the sale. This Act sounded more for- 
midable than it actually was, for in spite of its general prohibition of 
credit sales merchants could allow the buyer three months’ credit on one- 


+ 8 Hen. VI., c. 17, 18. (Re-enacted for another three years in 1433, 11 Hen. 
VI., c. 13.) Rot. Parl., iv., 358-59. 

2 Ibid., iv., 490, 509. 

3 Ibid., v., 64; 20 Hen. VI., c. 12. 

4 Proceedings of the Privy Councils, v., 216-19. 

° For a fruitless attempt to revive the policy, see Rot. Parl., vi., 2 56-76. 
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half of the price and unlimited credit on the rest.! But whatever the 
provisions of the law meant, they could not be of great importance, 
since the Staplers continued to sell as they thought best: the contem- 
porary business of wool sales in Calais abounds with references to sales 
on credit; and in 1473 the legal restrictions of credit were swept 
away.” 

So much for the foreign end of the trade. The issue becomes some- 
what more complicated as we pass to the trade on this side of the 
Channel. What is striking about the sale credits in the English wool 
trade abroad is not only their frequency, but also their uniform “ direc- 
tion.” As in other branches of trade, it was commonly the seller who 
gave credit: goods were sold for deferred payments, and the ‘‘ flow ”’ 
of credit was from the seller to the buyer. The practice was not quite 
so regular and uniform in the wool trade at home. The sales on credit 
were at least as common as in the foreign wool marts, only the direction 
of credit was not invariably the same. In the transactions between 
the exporters and the merchants who supplied them with wool deferred 
payments apparently formed the rule;? so much so that the very fact 
that the Italians paid au comptant more frequently than the English 
was regarded as an unfair advantage over the native merchant.4 This 
rule, however, does not seem to have applied to every wool sale in 
England irrespective of who were the contracting parties. Mr. Bond and 
Mr. Whitwell have shown that in the thirteenth century the Italians, in 
their dealings with the monasteries, commonly paid for the wool before 
it was shorn or collected. They advanced to the monasteries sums of 
money as payment, full or partial, for wool to be delivered in the course 
of one or several “‘seasons”’ next following. Transactions of this 
type were even older than the thirteenth century. The unique roll 
of debts to William Cade, a twelfth-century financier, records several 
advance payments for wool. ‘“‘ Monaci de Parco de Luda debent 70 
marcas quas receperunt de lana sua quam Willelmus debuit habere 6 
annis post mortem Teobaldi archiepiscopi. ...”® The curia regis 
rolls report what seems to be a similar transaction for the closing years 
of the twelfth century between William, son of Robert, and the Prior 


PeeWee LV a Cy Le 

2 Rot. Parl., vi., 60. 

3 Letter Books A’and B, and Recognizance Rolls 1-3, passim; Cal. P. M. 
Rolls, pp. 9, 262; Guildhall Plea and Mem. Rolls, A 23 m. 6 dorso, A 84 m. 5, etc.; 
ies Chr, Pr.(26/395, <tc. 

4 Rot. Parl., v., 334 (1455): a complaint against the Italians, who obtain 
their wool cheaper than the English because they pay for it in ready money, but 
wool sales to Italians on credit were frequent (infra, p. 258). 

5 Aych@ologica, xxviii., 221-22; V.S.W.G. (1913). 

6 Jenkinson, ‘‘ William Cade,” in English Hist. Review (1913), 209 seq. 
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of Swine.! References of this kind become very common in the thir- 
teenth century. The accounts of Flemish merchants whose goods 
and debts were arrested by Edward I. teem with entries of sums owed 
to them on account of advances made to monasteries and others for 
wool of future growth. But it was the great Italian houses of the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth centuries—the Ricardi, the Peruzzi, the Bardi, 
and others—which made a common practice of these transactions. The 
exact terms varied with each contract. Sometimes only the next 
year’s wool was sold, sometimes the sale was made for four, six, and 
even twelve years ahead. Sometimes the advance payment formed 
only a part of the price, and the transaction was then commonly de- 
scribed as one of wool sale. Sometimes the payment represented the 
full value of the wool, or occasionally even exceeded it, and then the 
transaction could be described as a loan repayable wholly or partly in 
wool. But whatever were the forms in which these contracts were 
expressed, they all represented one and the same type of commercial 
transaction. They were credit deals in which it was not the seller but 
the buyer who gave credit.2_ This variation in the direction of credit 
is a fact of considerable interest for the study of medieval economy, 
but it does not affect the conclusion that, whether the seller or 
buyer figured as debtor, sale credits entered into every stage of the 
wool trade. 
LOANS AND INVESTMENTS. 

Sale credits by no means exhaust the forms of mercantile credit. 
Short-time loans and investments are at the present likely to be regarded 
as equally common, if not the commoner, forms of alliance between 
trade and credit; and no description of a system of mercantile credit 
is complete which leaves them out of account. 

The ordinary short-time loan had for its object to satisfy immediate 
want of cash. Sudden liabilities which could not be met from the 
regular resources of the business, payments impending before the 
corresponding receipts fell due, promptitude of creditors and pro- 
crastination of debtors—in short, all the maladjustments of the regular 
system of sale credits—would create a demand for short loans. In a 
sense these maladjustments could be described as emergencies, but 
in so far as selling and buying was generally based on credit, they were 
both frequent and inevitable, and the ‘‘ emergencies ” were therefore 
part of the ordinary commercial routine. The Celys borrowed and 

* Cal. Curia Regis Rolls, i., 144; iii., 27, 177. 

* A.V., Foreign Merchants, 127/3, etc. G. Espinas, John Boine Broke in 
V.S.W.G. (1904), pp. 95, 221 seg. Espinas, La vie urbaine de Douai, iii., no. 860. 


For the deals of Italian merchants see the Recognizances on the L.T.R. and 


K.R. Memoranda Rolls. Rose Graham, The Finance of Malton Priory, 1247-57 
(Trans. Royal Hist. Soc., 1904), 148 seq. 
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lent money for terms of two, three, and six months whenever they were 
either short of ready money or had a surplus, and they were regularly 
short of money on the eve of the payments to the woolmen, just as they 
always had a surplus of cash immediately after the payment at the great 
Brabant fairs. These loans were probably even more numerous and 
certainly less uniform than direct reference in our records to the mutuum, 
or loan, would lead us to think. Apart from the fact that a great many 
mercantile debts remained unrecorded, they often appeared in such 
forms as would leave no traces, or else very misleading ones, in the 
records of debts. A very obvious instance of this are the “loans by 
sale.” Loans of money between merchant and merchant were some- 
times disguised in the shape of ordinary sale. This was often done to 
conceal the charging of interest, as in those cases of “‘ false chevisance ”’ 
which came before the city tribunals of the fifteenth century. On 
June 26, 1421, one John Sadiller, vintner, was attached to answer in 
several prosecutions for “feigned sale.’”’ It was alleged that to one, 
Richard Trogonold, he had sold on credit Spanish iron for £25 4s., 
and then repurchased it for £23 Ios. in ready money; and that to John 
Lawney, John Bernard, Robert Haxton, and even to Sigismund, the 
King of the Romans, he had lent money in a similar way.’ If a 
fictitious sale of this kind could easily be distinguished from a legitimate 
commercial bargain, it had to be but slightly modified to become 
absolutely indistinguishable from a genuine sale. How could anybody 
detect the real nature of similar transactions when they were carried 
out by three parties instead of two, when goods were bought on credit 
from one man and sold for cash to another ??_ The raising of funds 
by means of a three-cornered sale was common both in this country 
and abroad. It wasemployed by Bruges, Leiden, and other continental 
towns, and by English kings, notably Edward III., in their trans- 
actions with wool. There are on the whole surprisingly few references 
in English records to this method of raising loans; but the fact that these 
transactions were seldom recorded is less a sign of rarity than of 
identity with ordinary buying and selling. For every merchant who 
had bought goods on credit, and then, when in need of money, sold them 
possibly at a lower price than he had stipulated to pay for them, would 
be raising a loan “‘ by the means of a sale.”’ 

Arguing from the very few instances that are to be found in the 

1 Guildhall, P.M. Rolls, A 49 mm. 8-10; other cases, zbid. A 63 m.7 seq. 
Thomas, Cal. of the Plea and Mem. Rolls, 279-80 (1364), etc. 

2 In 1390 a City ordinance made such sales punishable when they were carried 
out by two partners, one selling and the other buying: Liber Albus, iii., 162. 

3 I am indebted to Dr. Power for material throwing light upon Edward’s 


transactions with wool merchants. For chevisances of wool by Henry VI.’s 
government see Proceedings of the Privy Council, iv., 291-93. 
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records, it would seem as if the concealment of interest was not always 
the only motive for the employment of this type of loan. Quite 
often goods were “‘ chevised”’ because they happened to be more readily 
available than money. This was certainly the reason why the English 
Crown and the foreign municipalities had recourse to this type of 
transaction, and this was the avowed motive of a number of pri- 
vate ‘‘ chevisances by sale.”” Thus apart from their employment for 
the disguising of interest, they also had a legitimate and independent 
economic function, which distinguished them from ordinary money loans. 

The ‘‘ loan by sale” has been described at length, not so much for 
the intrinsic importance of the transaction, but for its interest as a 
characteristic example. Other types of medieval loan, like “ chevis- 
ances by sale,” often remained unrecorded or “‘ misrecorded ’’ among 
the ordinary entries of debts. Most of these different types of loan 
were therefore even commoner than the numerous references to them 
would suggest. Then, what is still more important, every one of them, 
just as the “ loan by sale,” or even more so, had a distinct economic 
function of its own to fulfil in medieval trade. This will become clear 
from even a cursory review of the main types of loan. 

A type of loan very common in foreign trade, especially in the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries, was the so-called “‘ loan on exchange.” 
The London members of the Cely family, when short of money, “‘ took 
up” from London merchants certain sums in pounds sterling and 
undertook to repay them in several months abroad in a foreign currency 
at an agreed rate of exchange. Similarly, the man who represented 
them abroad—George or William Cely—would periodically “ give out ”’ 
to other English merchants sums he had received from his customers 
to be repaid in England in pounds sterling. Transactions of this type 
seem to have been a part of the business routine of Staplers and English 
importers, notably the mercers of London, and references to them are 
very abundant.” Now these exchanges were essentially credit trans- 
actions, and would probably he classified by medieval legists as 
“fictitious exchange.”” We must not, however, take this description 
at its face value. It is true that the carrying out of an exchange was 
seldom the sole object of a transaction of this type. Nevertheless, it 
was not a “ fictitious exchange ’”’ in the sense of ordinary loans dis- 
guised as exchanges; it was more often a genuine exchange transaction 
employed for the purpose of credit. The difference is certainly only one 
of emphasis, but it is worth noting. The Celys and their other con- 


1 Cely Papers and Accounts, passim. 
: 2 E.Ch.Pr. 58/2901, 64/614, 29/161, etc. Gilliodts van Severen, Cartulairve 
ii., 6, 12, 712. Guildhall, P. and M. Rolls, A 74, m. 2 and 4; A 43,m. 70; REP 
m. 3; A57, m. 6; A 41, m. 76; A 54, m. 1, etc. : 
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temporaries did not adopt this method of borrowing money merely 
in order to disguise interest charges; and this was certainly not the only 
form of short loan which they employed. Over and over again we 
find them contracting ordinary loans repayable in this country, which 
they describe as “‘lones,’’ ‘‘ prestes,’’ or ‘‘ chevisances.’”’ It was 
only when the repayment of the loan really involved a transfer of 
money from one place to another, or manipulations with several 
currencies, that the loan was contracted in the form of exchanges. 
The only type of exchange loan which in all justice could be described 
as a “feigned exchange ”’ (cambio fittizio)* was the “ dry’’ exchange— 
a contract of loan which stipulated repayment in the same place and 
in the same currency in which it was contracted. The references to 
these “‘ dry ’”’ exchanges, however, are very few; they were apparently 
infrequent in medieval England, and the bulk of the exchange loans 
mentioned in the English records belong to the same type of trans- 
action as those described in the Cely papers. The whole class of trans- 
action as it figures in the medieval practice in this country was specially 
adapted to, and used in connection with, financial dealings between 
merchants in different countries.” 

No financial transaction has attracted so much attention as the 
so-called sale of rent. Rents were sold commonly either for life or for 
a certain number of years in every country and all through the middle 
ages; in some of the continental towns they formed the basis of muni- 
cipal finance. It is generally held that the buying and selling of 
rents was common, for the simple reason that it was a convenient 
method of disguising the interest on loans. Here, again, we have 
a case of misplaced emphasis. It is probably true that the selling and 
buying of rents was stimulated by anti-usury legislation. It would, 
however, be entirely wrong to ascribe the constancy with which the 
rents circulated in the middle ages entirely and chiefly to the evasion 
of the usurylaws. The real significance of the rent sales and the explana- 
tion of their popularity in the middle ages lies in the fact that they had 
a place to fill in medieval economy which was very important and, 

1 For the medieval classification of ‘‘ cambio’ and the meaning of “‘ cambio 
fittizio ’’ see Tawney, Discourse, 72-78; Frendt, Wechselrecht, 1., 1-5. 

2 Closely allied to the exchange loans were the so-called “‘ sea loans”’ (fenus 
nauticum, Seedarlehn). (E.Ch.Pr., 26/193, 11/38, Cely Accounts, chancery miscel- 
lanea, bundle 37, file 13, fo. 31; Year Book 21 Edw. IV., Pasch., pl. 23.) This 
was a loan to a merchant or a master of a ship proceeding to another port. The 
loan was commonly repayable in the place of the boat’s destination and in the 
coin current there; it was therefore very similar in function to the exchange 
loans (J. Goldschmidt, Universalgeschichte des Handelsrechts, 354, 413 seq.). 
But in so far as the risk was borne by the lender, it often served the purposes 
of maritimeinsurance. We shallalso see that it was sometimes merely a modi- 
fied type of an ordinary investment. 
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in a sense, entirely their own. Their function was related not to the 
ordinary borrowing and lending, but to the mobilization and demobiliza- 
tion of capital, and was fulfilled by a group of transactions, all of which 
were connected with real property. 

Recent investigators have been struck by the frequency with which 
medieval merchants bought and sold land. Whether mercantile 
capital in the middle ages originated in the profits of agriculture ant 
the accumulated ground rent of urban landlords, which is Sombart’s 
view, or whether it was drawn from various sources, including trade, 
which is the view of most historians, the fact remains that every 
merchant of substance was also a landlord. John of Northampton, 
the famous Mayor of London, possessed in 1384—the year of his dis- 
grace—over ninety tenements in the city to the annual value of 
over £150. William Eynsham, a wealthy wool exporter and cloth 
merchant of Edward III.’s reign, owned in London over seventy tene- 
ments to the annual value of c. £110. Stephen of Cornhill, one of the 
rulers of the City of London, a draper and an important exporter of 
wool, possessed at his death in 1295 some twenty-five rents in London 
to the annual value of £36 4s., and lands in various places outside 
London; and he had sold, shortly before his death, a number of mes- 
suages and rents in the city to the annual value of £33 18s. 8d.1 

All these men were, of course, magnates of the city; but their 
possessions differed from those of the other wealthy merchants in quan- 
tity rather than in kind. There was hardly a merchant of substance 
in the city who would not possess a certain amount of real property, 
including leases and rents, and there was certainly no merchant of 
substance who would not, from time to time, engage in transactions 
with real property, be it buying, selling, pledging, or letting it. There 
was a constant movement of mercantile capital out of and into real 
property; the pace of the movement may have changed from genera- 
tion to generation, but it never ceased, and always claimed the attention 
of the municipal administrator. 

The motives which prompted the flow of investments into real 
property were many and various. Rural estates were often bought 
for no other purpose than social advancement. More than one city 
family of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries ended in this way its 
connections with the city and entered the coveted circle of country 
gentry. The bulk of the investments, however, had a purely economic 
end in view, and served the same purposes to which investments into 
“safe” and regular sources of income are now put: annuities for widows 
and orphans, dowries, endowments for charitable or religious purposes; 


* Northampton, Parliamentary and Council Proceedings, Roll 15; Eynsham, 
P.R.O. Rentals and Surveys, Portfolio 1/21; Cornhill, ibid., Roll 797. 
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and just as non-speculative securities are nowadays employed by 
merchants as one of the methods of holding reserves or temporary 
unemployed capital, so also in the middle ages the investment in 
landed property and rents was often merely a way of holding unem- 
ployed capital in readiness for needs to come.! Now, if the buying of 
lands or rents meant locking up for a time a certain amount of liquid 
capital, the selling or pledging of rents, like the selling and pledging of 
the land itself, was one of the ways in which capital, immobilized by 
investment into real property, could be released. It is therefore wrong 
to lump the “‘ rent sale ’’ with all the different forms of loan and describe 
it as one of the many methods of disguising the interest. There were 
several varieties of rent sale, and only one of them could, with some 
stretching, be classified as a loan—namely, the sale of a newly con- 
stituted rent. A German or Flemish municipality could raise a loan 
repayable by annual instalments, and these instalments would often 
represent, not the rent levied upon property before the loan had been 
contracted, but entirely new charges upon it. The moment, however, 
the “‘new’”’ rent was sold and entered into the market of the town, 
its future sales were merely successive mobilizations and immobiliza- 
tions of capital. In public borrowing today it is only the issuing of the 
stock, and not the subsequent sales of shares by one holder to another, 
that constitute a loan; so also in the middle ages every sale of an “‘old”’ 
rent, be it municipal or private, was not a loan, but a transformation 
of capital from a smaller to a greater liquidity.2, In other words, the 
sale of rents had a function of its own in the economic life of the middle 
ages, and from the point of view of this function it resembled other 
transactions with real property and not loans. If it had any relation 
at all to the financing of trade, it meant the financing of a merchant’s 
trade out of his own resources. It is the financing of trade out of 
the capital resources of other persons that constitutes a commercial 


loan. 


1 R. Davidsohn has shown that the landed property of the great houses of 
Florence was in their hands merely one form of their mercantile capital: 
Forschungen zur Geschichte von Florenz, iv., 272-73. The same can be demon- 
strated for at least a dozen English merchants of the 13th, 14th, and 15th 
centuries. 

2 Even this distinction must not be carried too far. From the point of view 
of the economic process embodied in it, the constitution and the sale of a “‘ new”’ 
rent, representing a real profit of the land, and not a mere promise to make 
certain annual payments, was as much a “ liquefaction ’’ of capital as the sale 
of an old rent. Then, as Desmarez and Généstal point out, even when sales 
of rents were employed for purposes of loan they differed from ordinary loans in 
that they did not entail the return of the principal, and were often contracted 
for a long or an indefinite term: R. Généstal, Le rvéle des monastéres comme 
établissements de crédit, p. x; G. Desmarez, Etude sur la propriété fonciére, 

339. But the difference was not so clearly marked as Desmarez thinks. 
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Next to the rent sales the type of financial transaction in the middle 
ages most popular with the historian is the societas. ‘ Partnerships loom 
large in the records of medieval trade, and there is no wonder that they 
have attracted so much attention. Their abundance, however, called 
for explanation, and attempts have been made to find causes sufficiently 
medieval to account for the popularity of the partnership in the middle 
ages. Hence the view of the societas as one of the methods adopted 
by medieval merchants in order to circumvent the prohibition of in- 
terest. It has, however, been pointed out by both Ashley and Cun- 
ningham! that medieval partnerships were not merely devices for the 
concealment of loans on interest ; they had a function of their own to play 
in medieval trade, for it was by means of partnerships that capital was 
commonly invested in commercial undertakings. With this conclusion 
every student of medieval finance will concur. The medieval partner- 
ships, or, to be more exact, the institutions which were regarded as 
such in the middle ages, had a double function to perform. One was 
related to the financing of medieval trade, the other to its organiza- 
tion. Like every association, the medieval partnership had its razson 
d@ étre in carrying out such tasks as were beyond the powers of a single 
person. A commercial undertaking would require greater capital than 
one person was able or willing to bestow upon it, or would require an 
amount or a type of personal service which he himself could not give. 
Partnerships would therefore be employed to overcome either or both 
of these difficulties. A person possessing the capital, but unable to 
conduct the trade or do it alone, could associate with a partner who 
would contribute his services. A person able to do the work, but not to 
contribute the capital, or at least the whole of it, could associate with 
others ready to make the required investment. Thus theoretically it is 
possible to distinguish three types of partnership: (I) one in which the 
capitalist hired the services of a trader; (2) another in which the trader 
hired capital (the “financial partnership” proper); (3) the “‘ com- 
plete” or “‘ real”’ partnership (vera societas), in which all the members 
contributed both capital and services, and which in its pure form was 
nothing else but a “joint business,’’ or a union of several under- 
takings.” 

The distinctions are not easy to apply. The question as to who 
hires whom—whether the merchant hires his capital, or capital hires its 
merchant—cannot be decided by any general rule, and no single principle 
of classification would enable us to group finance partnerships separately 


* Ashley, English Economic History, part ii., 42; Cunningham, 364 seq. 

* In some cases the finance partnership bore a strong resemblance to the 
“complete ’’ one, since investors often could, and sometimes did, engage in 
management of the business. 
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from the rest.1 The whole combination of circumstances must be 
taken into account whenever we try to discover the economic nature of 
a partnership. When a merchant received a ‘‘ stock” in goods or 
money “ to merchandise withal,” and the stock was obviously too small 
to constitute in itself a complete business undertaking, or where we 
know that it merely formed a part of the capital employed, we may 
safely assume that we have before us, not the contract of service, but 
one of investment. We can assume the same in most partnerships 
in which the user of the capital is known to have been an important 
merchant, and the owner of the capital was a widow, an orphan, or a 
person otherwise prevented from engaging in trade—a prince, a lord, an 
ecclesiastic. 

Financial partnerships so identified will probably be found in every 
class of societas recorded in the English sources. They were apparently 
quite numerous among the commonest and simplest type of English 
partnership—namely, in the occasional partnerships of “joint purchase 
and sale,’ where two or more merchants associated to carry out an 
isolated transaction. John Croche, a petitioner in the chancery, was 
‘asked by one John Ellys, who had bargained with one Richard, a 
mercer of London, for £24 worth of merchandise, to be partners with 
him in the same, and “to be bounde jointly with hym to the same 
Richard,” and he became Ellys’s partner in this bargain.? In this 
particular case it is clear that the arrangement was purely financial: 
Ellys wanted someone to shoulder a part of the financial responsibility 
involved in the transaction. But in the majority of the occasional 
partnership our information is too scanty for the purely financial 
arrangements to be singled out, and it is difficult to say how far this 
practice of investment in the form of separate transactions was general. 


1 The classification to which most historians adhere is that which the Italian 
and the German writers have borrowed from the history of the Italian societas. 
Ashley, Economic History, part ii., 411-16, and Mitchell, An Essay on the Early 
History of the Law Merchant (1904), 126, 138, contain the best accounts of this 
classification. Attempts have been made to treat the various classes of societas 
as “labour” partnerships and “capital’’ partnerships respectively (cf. Lastig 
in Zeitschr. f. d. ges. Handelsr., vol. xxxiv., and his Accomendatio (1909), Intro- 
duction, and p. 41 seq.; also A. Lattes, Diritto Commerciale (1884), 154). These 
attempts, however, were bound to end in failure. The principle by which partner- 
ships are classified in the medieval sources is not that of ‘economic function”’; 
therefore partnerships fulfilling either the function of organization or that of 
finance, or both, will be found in each of the traditional classes of soctetas: 
Silberschmidt, Teilhaberschaft und Betetlung, 12-13; also his Kommenda, 103 
seq.). In England neither the law nor the terminology made any of the distinc- 
tions we see in Italy, so that the Italian classification into commenda, collegantia, 
and compagna not only fails to provide the key for the separation of the finan- 
cial partnerships from the others, but is altogether inapplicable. 

2 EeCh.Pri48/154. 
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The distinction becomes more marked when we pass to partnerships 
of a more continuous nature, founded on a more or less permanent 
‘joint stock,’”’ or where one partner delivered to the other a certain 
sum in money or goods to be employed in his business. Financial 
partnerships of this type were common in medieval Europe from the 
earliest days, and references to them abound in the earliest collections 
of commercial laws and records.1 In this country William Cade, the 
first financier to figure in English official records, apparently was in the 
habit of investing different sums in the undertakings of merchants.” 
This practice, known to Cade in the twelfth century, was apparently 
common throughout the middle ages. There were societas-like invest- 
ments of varying magnitudes and types; and investors could be drawn 
from every class and station. On occasions they were orphans, widows, 
princes, ecclesiastics, nobles; while foreigners: figured both among 
investors and recipients of investments. But most of the finan- 
cial partnerships on record represent transactions of English mer- 
chants with each other. A fifteenth-century case in the chancery 
describes a partnership between Nicholas Mylle and Richard West, 
both tailors of London, by which West invested in Mylle’s business £400 
and £900. The counter-petitions, rejoinders, and replications in this 
case make it one of the completest records of financial partnership in 
existence, but similar transactions more scantily reported occur in the 
English records over and over again. 

There is nothing surprising in the fact that investments were so 
commonly made through the medium of partnerships. Investment, 
connecting as it does the interest of the lender with the fortunes of the 
business, is by its very nature not a loan, but a specific form of associa- 
tion. It was always regarded as such, and it constantly found a con- 
genial embodiment in the contract of partnership. As Ashley correctly 
observed,* modern investments in industry and trade also take, a as 
rule, the form, not of loans for fixed interest, but that of shares in 
joint-stock companies. Of course, the identification of investments 
with partnerships must not be carried too far: not every partnership 
represented an investment, and not every investment took the form 
of partnership. Yet there is little doubt that the bulk of investments 
were embodied in societas-like arrangements; and even investments 
which were treated as loans were often, probably, nothing else than 
partnerships miscalled or modified. The type of societas-like invest- 
ment corresponding to the Italian commenda or implicita, where the 

+ The “continuous ’’ partnership was sometimes, though not very often, 
merely a series of occasional ones—e.g., E.Ch.Pr. 46/238. 

* English Hist. Review, 1913, p. 730. 

8 E.Ch.Pr. 59/160-65. 

* Economic History, part i., 435-37. 
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investor ‘‘ entrusted” a stock to a merchant for a specified length of 
time, was often hard to distinguish from an ordinary loan. Whatever 
distinction existed was subtle enough to permit of conflicting interpreta- 
tions of the same arrangements by the very people concerned in them.? 
Hence we find instances of investments, described as ordinary loans, 
which in reality were commenda-like contracts. To take an instance. 
A friar, John Woderowe, warden of the house of Deptford, sought to 
recover “ certain moneys lent to John Chynle, mercer, and his partner 
Ralph Knylton, who had traded and profited by the money.’? Can 
we really be certain that this was an ordinary loan, and not a financial 
soctetas ? 

It was chiefly by the method of remuneration that the financial 
partnership was commonly distinguished from an ordinary loan. It 
was therefore sufficient for the contract of partnership to adopt a fixed 
rate of profit to become almost completely indistinguishable from 
ordinary loans, and it was not unusual for the medieval commenda to 
adopt these conventional rates of interest instead of fluctuating shares 
in profits. Weber has shown that the fenus nauticus with fixed rates 
of interest was nothing else than a modification of the ordinary commenda 
resulting from the greater certainty of trade in the Western Mediter- 
ranean and the possibility of calculating the average rate of profits.? 
Sometimes this conventional rate of profits was the result of official 
action, as in the case of the rate fixed in the investments of wards’ 
funds in London, which in all other respects preserved traces of their 
commenda-like nature and origin. 

The investment of wards’ funds was a practice frequent and im- 
portant enough to deserve special consideration. If there was in the 
middle ages any fund that could claim to be the source from which the 
mercantile community drew its investment credits, it was the orphans’ 
funds, and especially those administered by the municipalities. In 
most of the towns of Northern Europe the funds left to orphans were 
employed by the municipal authorities either as public loans or given 
out on long terms to private merchants. The London practice in 
the middle ages did not differ much from that of continental towns. 
The City of London claimed a number of rights with regard to the admin- 
istration of the goods of orphans, especially when their parents died 
intestate. Guardians were appointed by the Mayor and Chamberlains 
of the city, and were accountable to them for the discharge of their duty 
to the orphans. A child could be committed to a guardian with or 

1 Several such cases are recorded in the early Chancery Proceedings—z.g., 

6/306. 
3 Me Guildhall P.M. Rolls, A 13, m. 1, 1367. Cf. Year Books, 12 Hen. VI., 


Pasch. pl. 3. 
3 M. Weber, Zur Geschichte der Handelsgesellschaften, 109-10. 
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without its goods, but usually the former was the case, so that the 
acceptance of a ward became a financial transaction, the funds being 
handled like ordinary investments. The goods, and sometimes even the 
charge of the orphan’s “ body,” could change hands several times during 
the period of minority; on a number of occasions the goods were from 
the outset committed for a period obviously related, not to the duration 
of the child’s minority, but to the financial exigencies of the borrower's 
business.? 

Sir William Ashley has pointed out that these investments were a 
variety of commenda-like agreements.? It was very usual in Western 
Europe throughout the middle ages to ‘‘ commend ” dowries and 
patrimonies to merchants for employment in trade,° and of this com- 
menda the investments of wards’ funds described above were merely a 
variant. In one respect, however, these transactions did differ from 
the ordinary societas—namely, in the fixed rate of profits. The distri- 
bution of profits was regulated by a reputedly old custom, according to 
which the average ‘“‘ mesne”’ profits were estimated at a flat rate of 
four shillings per pound per year, of which the guardian had one-half 
and the ward the other half, minus the cost of his maintenance and 
education.* Thus, in spite of the fact that the fixed rate of profits had 
converted it into ordinary annual interest of Io per cent., the fiction of 
division of profits was still maintained to bear witness to the origin and 
economic essence of the transaction.® 

To conclude: the use of partnership in medieval finance was deter- 
mined by the same principles as governed all the other forms of loan 
discussed here. The choice of the appropriate form was in every case 


1 The chief source of evidence is the Guildhall Letter Books. A few isolated 
entries of orphans’ goods committed to merchants occur in the first two letter 
books among the miscellaneous recognizances (L.B.A., 177, 188; L.B.B., 
38); in letter books G and H, belonging to the second half of the fourteenth 
century, they become common; in letter books I, K, and L, belonging to the 
fifteenth century, they fill more than two-thirds of the contents. , 

* Economic History, part ii., 417-18. 

* For an early Italian instance see Lastig, Accomendatio, 72. For English 
instances see Testamenta Eboracensia (Surtees Society), iv., 207-10; Sharpe, 
Calendar of Wills, 393; E.Ch.Pr. 65/149. 

* Riley, Memorials of the City of London, 378, 446; P.M. Rolls, A 19, m. 8 
dorso; Letter Book G (MS.), 132, 169, 323, etc. Occasionally funds were 
entrusted sine proficuo. In the second half of the fifteenth century the refer- 
ences to profits in the entries become less frequent. 

° There was much in common between the commitment of the wards’ funds 
to guardians and the financial transactions accompanying the contract of appren- 
ticeship. See G. Desmarez, ‘‘ L’apprentisage & Ypres” in Revue de Nord (1911), 
41 seq.; also Espinas and Pirenne, Documents, etc., iii., nos. 854, 855, 857, 864, 


870; li., nos. 470, 482. Cf. also the employment of funds of gilds for the purposes 
of investment. 
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determined not by mere whim, fortuitous chance, or an incorrigible 
desire to cheat, but by the economic essence of the contemplated deal. 
Loans on exchange, rent sales, sea loans, partnerships, were not various 
devices indiscriminately employed by the medieval merchant in order 
to disguise his ordinary loans. Each of them embodied a type of 
financial transaction distinct from others both in purpose and method; 
each of them had an economic function of its own to perform. 


CREDIT AND CASH: 


What has been said as to the ubiquity and variety of medieval 
credit does not yet solve the purely quantitative aspect of the problem— 
that is, the question as to the relative importance of credit transactions 
in the total volume of medieval trade, or in the turnover of individual 
merchants. For an inquiry of this kind we are singularly ill-equipped, 
as the surviving evidence consists chiefly of records of debts. Never- 
theless, in several isolated instances the evidence of debts supplemented 
by other sources can be made to yield not merely a vague impression 
of abundance, but also something approaching a quantitative state- 
ment. For some individual merchants the records of debts are, or can 
be, so grouped as to throw a great deal of light on the relative importance 
of credit in their transactions. For some merchants we are given or are 
able to compile something like inventories of their debts, which can 
then be compared with what we know or can guess of the total volume 
of their trade. These instances, of course, are few, but their importance 
is heightened by the fact that they all tell the same tale. The Celys, 
who were apparently an average fifteenth-century Staplers’ firm, sold 
wool on credit in eleven out of every twelve transactions recorded in 
their letters and accounts. Some of George Cely’s notes about his 
financial transactions at the fairs of Antwerp and Bergen-op-Zoom show 
that he never had much ready money on his hands, and most of the 
firm’s capital consisted of wool not yet fully paid for, and of debts 
owing to them. The state of George’s account in winter, 1482, was as 
follows: £50 in cash, £200 in goods, £663 in debts maturing in May, 
and {234 8s. 3d. in more recent debts.1_ In this state of account there 
was nothing extraordinary or exceptional. In 1424 the executors 
of William Lynn, a wealthy Stapler, submitted to the city authorities 
an account of his movables. The total amount left was £4,842 7s. 2d., 
of which about £965 was in coin, about £811 in merchandise, and about 
£39 in plate and utensils. The rest, about £3,027, was in debts owing 
to him from various persons in England and abroad. In his turn, he 


1 Cely Papers and Accounts, passim, and Chancery Misc., bundle 37, file 12, 
ols. 38-39. 
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owed various men £1,637 1s. 4d.—that is, about as much as he had in cash 
and merchandise.1_ A day book of John Thorp, a London scrivener 
(1458-1460), supplies somewhat similar information about the credit 
transactions of a number of English wholesale clothiers and pewterers.” 
Thomas Dounton, a cloth merchant of London, figures in the book 
twenty-six times between September 1458 and May 1460 as creditor 
of various German merchants for cloth bought from him. The total 
amount of debts is £1,359 4s. 5d., while the value of cloth was apparently 
in the vicinity of {1,700.2 It would, therefore, seem that these credit 
sales represented the bulk of Dounton’s business, as he was not a 
city magnate and his annual turnover could not very much exceed 
£1,000. 

Instances of this kind are not confined to the fifteenth century, and 
certainly not to Englishmen alone. The transactions of foreign im- 
porters trading to England are well illustrated by the inventories of 
their debts made on several occasions during the later thirteenth 
century in connection with the arrests of their goods by the Crown. 
At the time of the royal confiscation, the firm of Burnettus, Johann 
Vanne and partners, merchants of Lombardy and dealers in mercery, 
had a sum of over £1,100 owing to them for goods sold on credit to 
various English merchants. The other possessions of the firms in 
England (“‘ bona et mercimonia ’’) were estimated by the assessors at 
£1,400. A similar use of credit would probably be revealed by an 
analysis of the transactions of the better-known merchants of the 
thirteenth and early fourteenth centuries, English and foreign alike, 
such as Gregory de Rokesle, William Servat, Philip Tailor, William 
Trente, John of Burford, William of Donecastre, Richard of Resham, 
William Hauteyn, John Boine Broke,® Wautier Pied d’Argent, the 
several Betoins, Basings, Blunds, etc., not to mention the de la Poles 
and other commercial magnates associated with Edward III.’s trans- 
actions. These individual instances, however, must not be misunder- 


? Guildhall Letter Book K (MS.), fol. 16. The account shows the relation 
of credit to Lynn’s turnover and not to his capital. As will be shown in another 
place, Lynn’s real property, or most of it, would have to be included in his business 
capital. 

* A.V. 128/37. I am indebted to Mr. Hilary Jenkinson for the identification 
of Thorp. 

* This statement is based on the assumption that an instalment, commonly 
one-quarter or one-third of the price, was as a rule paid at the time of the 
purchase. 

+ A.Vin.7126/6, 

* Accounts of Boine Broke’s and Servat’s activities are contained in the Articles 
of G. Espinas in V.S.W.G., 1904; F. Arens, zbid., 1904, and Edmond Albe, Bull. 
de la Société des Etudes du Dep. du Cot, 1908 (according to the latter there were 
two William Servats at the end of the thirteenth century). 
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stood. Significant as they are, they do not prove the absence or the 
rarity of transactions for ready money, as merchants often paid for 
their goods “‘ on the spot,’”’ or even in advance, and there were also 
persons who seldom sold on credit. All they prove is that the 
medieval merchant displayed no preference for any particular financial 
method. His choice between purchase on credit or for ready money 
was not determined by any “‘ medieval ”’ dislike or ignorance of credit, 
as Biicher suggests, nor by any special liking for it, as a hasty deduction 
from the evidence here presented might suggest, but by a very obvious 
economic factor which is as little medieval as it is modern. This factor 
was the amount of the available capital. It was the relative abund- 
ance or scarcity of capital at the disposal of an individual merchant 
that determined the employment of credit in selling and buying. An 
ordinary medieval merchant, a vinter like William Barache, or a Stapler 
like Richard Cely, obtained his goods on credit, and could therefore 
afford to wait for payment from his own customer. In its ideal form 
this type of trade needed very little capital. But the shorter and 
smaller the credit which the merchant received relative to the length 
and amount of credit he himself allowed, the greater had to be the 
capital engaged in trade, and the greater the capital at the disposal of 
the merchant, the more he was able—given the same turnover—to 
dispense with credit in buying, or even to pay for his goods in 
advance. Similarly, a wealthy seller was able to allow credit to his 
customers, while a needy one would require full payment or even 
pre-payment. 

The sales of wool for future delivery described above’ are a case in 
point. In seeking to explain why sale credit changed its usual direction 
in these particular transactions we may easily be led astray by the 
fact that they took place mainly in the late thirteenth and early four- 
teenth centuries; and that the debtors were chiefly monasteries and 
the creditors Italians. The temptation thus arises to explain every- 
thing by what we know of the financial domination of the Italians in 
the thirteenth century, their advanced commercial methods, and their 
pioneering work in the English wool trade; or else by the peculiarities 
of manorial economy which made it easier to collect monastic debts 
and papal dues in kind. Either explanation contains a grain of truth: 
neither contains the whole of it. That the advance sales of wool were 
not peculiar to the thirteenth century is shown by the Statute of 1465 
enacting that ‘“‘ come per subtile bargains faitz en achater des laines 
devaunt que les berbizes, que ceo portent soient tondrez,’’ none except 
spinners and cloth-makers shall be allowed for the next two years to 
buy ‘‘ unshorn ”’ wools in the eighteen principal wool-growing countries.” 

1 Supra, p. 240 seq. Erm GWae lV est Crm. 
VOL. I. t7 
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Nor, again, can the transaction be described as exclusively Italian. 
While Italians often bought wool for advance payment or ready money, 
they were not the only merchants to do so. We find Flemings like 
Boine Broke and others buying wool from monasteries in the same 
fashion; and there is no doubt that some of the English merchants 
followed a similar practice.t Still less can this type of transaction be 
regarded as a peculiarity of monastic trade. First of all, there are 
numerous instances of similar advances made to laymen;? secondly, 
there was hardly a wool-growing monastery in England which would 
not at one time or another sell its wool for deferred payments. Fre- 
quently, monasteries combined both methods of payment, receiving 
a part of the price in advance and the rest some time after the delivery 
of the wool.2 The real explanation lies in the buyer’s abundance of 
capital or the seller’s shortage of it. Ifthe Italians made the widest use 
of the method of advance payment, this was merely because in the later 
thirteenth and early fourteenth century they were better provided 
with capital than most other.wool exporters, while the monasteries 
at this period frequently found themselves in financial difficulties.* 
In other words, in a trade where demand was always keen, and supplies 
were more or less fixed, buyers who were powerful capitalists came into 
contact with sellers who were poor. Advance payments came as 
naturally, both before and after the thirteenth century, between lay 
sellers and non-Italian buyers, whenever the same conditions were 
re-enacted. 

Thus far only are we justified in accepting the assertion that advance 
payments for goods constituted the rule in commercial dealings between 
agricultural producers and urban capitalists. As a statement of fact 
the assertion is more or less correct, for in the sales of agricultural 
produce advance payments were indeed very common, especially on the 
Continent. But as a scientific generalization or an attempt at an ex- 
planation it is misleading. In the example already described, that of 
advance sales of wool, the wool growers frequently allowed credit to 
monastic buyers; nor were the recipients of advances always wool 
growers—there were numerous contracts for future delivery of wool 


2 Chron. de Melsa, Rolls Series, iii., 84-87, 144. Rec. Roll1, m.1 (Basing), etc. 
pean: autal . scalcimeabin eat 126/28, m. 2 dorso; Northumberland 
ongs20 (Holm and Tattershall), etc. iiss: dbcabaidiatipaias Ok Gaemaanl 
cf iptaid ocling their wool fo Talacee ceey Ee 
ae septa and 128/31; Whittaker, Craven, 449 seq.; Chron. de 

7 ; dy 
A, tatty age, pariig lat a in the Later Middle Ages, p. 120 S€q.; 
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between merchant and merchant.! But what is still more important 
is that even wool growers, lay and monastic, often sold not their own 
wool, but wool bought from others. We find monasteries selling for 
future delivery quantities of wool out of all proportion to the size of 
their flocks, and employing the advances received from merchants in 
buying wool on the local markets. The Cistercian and the Sempring- 
ham orders attempted to suppress this practice, as did also on one 
occasion the Crown, but for a long time their attempts apparently 
produced no immediate effects.2. The monasteries continued to buy wool 
to fulfil their contracts with merchants; and the contracts frequently 
gave them the right or even made it their duty to supply wool not of 
their own growth. It is therefore not as producers of wool that monas- 
teries demanded or accepted advances. If agricultural producers 
and not merchant buyers accepted credit, this was because the latter 
were, as a rule, well supplied with capital, while the former were com- 
monly short of funds. When these conditions were absent, when the 
trader was not an important capitalist, and the producer was not 
impoverished, the credit, if given, was likely to flow in the opposite 
direction—from the seller to the buyer. The occurrence of cash deals 
does not, then, constitute an exception to the practice of credit sales. 
The advances, the deferred payments, and the cash payments did not 
each represent a different financial principle in medieval trade: they 
were all various manifestations of one and the same elementary maxim 
that “‘ the rich lend, the poor borrow.” ; 

There is yet another reason why “ cash sales,’’ however frequent, 
cannot be contrasted with the employment of credit—namely, the 
connection between the different forms of sale credits on the one hand 
and investments on the other. We have said that the greater the 
capital at the disposal of the merchant the more credit could he allow 
in his sales and the less he would need it in his purchases. Now, if we 
remember that the trading capital of medieval firms often belonged 
to other people, we shall also understand the connection which some- 
times existed between investments and sale credits. The Grosse 
Ravensburger Gesellschaft, a great South German trading organization, 


1 At Leicester and Northampton it was at one time usual for strangers to 
entrust money to local merchants, who bought wool on their behalf in the sur- 
rounding countries: Records of Leicester, i., 88, 91, 93, 186-87, 201-02, etc.; Records 
of Northampton, i., 230-31, cap. xlix. Most of these transactions represented 
commenda-like partnerships, but it was only a short step from them to ordinary 
advances from big wool merchants to smaller traders who collected wool from 
the growers: A.V. 126/128 (Bonaventura); M.R. 60; 15 Edw. I., m. 15 (Guidi- 
cione); and many other references in the M.R. 

2 Rose Graham in Trans. Royal Hist. Soc. (1904), 148; Whitwell, op. cit., 8-10. 

’ M.R. 60, 15 Edw. I., m. 16 d. (Rievaulx), m. 20 (Toteshale), etc. 
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sold goods on credit, but as a rule bought them for ready money,’ since 
it possessed a greater capital than was usual in the fifteenth century, 
its capital being made up of deposits, investments, and special loans 
received from numerous persons. Thus its cash purchases, credit sales 
and investments were all parts of the same commercial policy: it 
preferred to owe money to its partners and depositors rather than to 
sellers of goods; but—given the same turnover—it would have needed 
a much smaller capital, and owed much less on account of investments, 
if it had bought goods on credit. Similarly, if it is true that the Medici, 
Spinelli, Strozzi, Contarini, and the other Italian merchants of the 
fifteenth century paid for their wool in cash more frequently than did 
English merchants, this was the result of, and a testimony to, their 
possessing larger capitals than the native wool merchants. And in so 
far as the trading capital of these firms was largely made up of other 
people’s investments, their use of credit was not so very different from 
that of ordinary wool merchants. They merely borrowed from, and 
paid interest to, a different set of people. The same applies also to the 
Italian houses of the thirteenth century, which so commonly paid for 
the wool in advance. Apart from what is known of the system of 
investment and deposits which these houses practised in Italy itself, 
there is also evidence of Italians accepting investments from people in 
this country. Mathew Paris, writing about the behaviour of the Italian 
usurers in England, alleges that even after their expulsion by Henry III. 
a large number of them remained in England under the protection of 
the magnates who had invested their money with them “after the 
example of the Roman Curia.’’* That these investments—at any rate, 
in the late thirteenth and fourteenth centuries—were not unconnected 
with the wool transactions of the great Italian houses, and may have 
formed part of those large capitals which enabled them to pay for 
their wool in advance, is shown by an interesting thirteenth-century 
case relating to a sum delivered on deposit (tradite fuissent) by William 
Servat and another Anglo-French merchant of London to the Riccardi 
of Lucca, a firm most commonly mentioned as paying in advance for 
its wool.* 


1 A. Schulte, Geschichte d. Grossen Ravensburger Handelgesellschaft (1923), 
i., 123, 301, 458 seq., 472; iii., passim. 

2 R. Davidsohn, Geschichte von Florenz, iv., 202-08; Giovanni Villani, 
Cronica, iii. (ed. 1844-45), libro xi., cap. Ixxxviii., describing the loans of 
Italian banks to Edward III., says: ‘‘ E nota, che i detti danari erono la maggior 
parte di gente che gli aveano dati loro in acomandigia e in deposito, e de pit 
cittadini e forestieri.”’ 

* “Quia magnatum quorundam, quorum, ut dicebatur pecuniam ad multipli- 
candum seminabant, exemplo Romane curie, favore defendebantur”’ (Cron. 
Maj., v., 245). 

* Rot. Parl., i, 43. 
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It is not always that the connection between investments and 
sale credits can be established. Theoretically, in most medieval 
trades, and especially in those in which the turnover of the individual 
business was more elastic than it seems to have been in the wool trade, 
the obvious connection was not between investments and sale credits, 
but between investments and the volume of trade, since the additional 
capital was more likely to be used for the extension of business than 
for the modification of the methods of payment. It is therefore im- 
possible to speak of anything in the nature of a general and necessary 
connection between investments and sale credits. For our present 
purpose, however, no such general rule is required. It is sufficient 
to observe that very often a connection of this kind did exist; that the 
elimination, complete or partial, of credit in buying and selling was 
likely to be offset by borrowings in other directions; and that conse- 
quently ‘‘ cash deals,’”’ in some of those instances in which they were 
frequent, signified, not the merchant’s dislike or disuse of credit, but 
merely a different choice between its various forms. 


Several aspects of medieval trade have been neglected in this Article. 
To begin with, of Dr. Cunningham’s binomial formula—‘ dealing for 
credit was little developed, and dealing in credit was unknown ’’— 
only the first element—+.e., the “‘ dealing for credit ’?—has been analyzed 
here; the “‘ dealing in credit ’—.e., the selling and buying of credit 
and of financial instruments—still awaits examination. Secondly, 
there is the problem of chronology: the antiquity of medieval credit 
and its evolution from century to century. Thirdly, there is the 
question of interest, and of the public attitude towards credit and 
interest. Finally, no study of medieval credit is complete which 
does not describe the organization of credit, the professional standing of 
the financial agents, and the social standing of the owners of capital. 
And this in its turn demands a preliminary study of the “ origin” of 
loanable capital. To these problems the present Article provides 
merely an introduction. Its purpose has been to show how the econo- 
mists, and through them also the historians, have underestimated the 
volume of medieval credit, and consequently misunderstood its nature. 
Sale credits, of which the existence has been generally denied, in reality 
formed the financial basis of medieval trade. As to the other forms of 
credit their existence was never doubted, but their function was wrongly 
interpreted. Because of its ubiquity, medieval credit displayed 
greater variety than is commonly supposed; and of this variety the 
multiplicity of form was merely anjoutward expression. 


: M. POSTAN. 
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by the statesmen who conducted it, that some of the most 

important issues at stake in the War of the Spanish Succession 
were economic. The question whether a French prince was to inherit 
the Spanish kingdom and its possessions in Europe, America, and the 
East Indies was a vital question for the English, for the Dutch, and 
even for some of the other parties to the Grand Alliance, not only for 
military, naval, or diplomatic reasons, but also for reasons of business. 
If the French succeeded, the Dutch and the English, the two outstanding 
‘‘ Maritime Powers,” stood to lose much of their trade. It wasanagein 
which the protective policy of other states put many obstacles in their 
way; but for a century past the negligence and the economic illusions 
of the Spaniards had been their opportunity. 1n order to keep down 
prices at home, Spain had restricted her exports to her colonies and 
so had starved her industries. As a consequence British cloth and 
Dutch cloth, even when they were made from Spanish merino wools, 
found an important “‘ vent,”’ as it was called, in the Peninsula; thither 
the Dutch carried also the varied products of the Baltic. For all these 
imports the Spaniards paid mainly in gold and silver, the only com- 
modities which they themselves carried home from their possessions 
overseas. The rest of the importing from those quarters into Europe, 
and even into Spanish harbours, was done by the Dutch and the 
English, who conducted most of the trade of Cadiz under Spanish 
names, and carried on smuggling on the grand scale in the West Indies. 
To the Spanish Netherlands also went notable quantities of Dutch 
and British products. It was for these markets and these sources 
of supply that Marlborough, Rooke, and Shovell fought. They would 
have been lost if Spain had come into the orbit of French commercial 
policy, or even if a rejuvenated Spanish Government had adopted the 
strict protectionist system which had been characteristic of France 
since the days of Colbert. 

All this has been long known, and _ historians have given good 
accounts of the stages by which, during the war and the negotiations 
for peace, the sea~powers got most of what they wanted in economic 
matters. They have shown how the greater share of it fell to the 
English, since the English had energy enough, during the struggle 
with France, to wage also a successful commercial contest with the 
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Dutch.’ For the economic historian, however, these transactions by 
no means exhaust the interest of the war. Paradoxical as it may 
sound, that interest would still have been very great if no economic 
prizes whatever had been at stake. For eleven years the three greatest 
trading nations of the world were at war, and not only they but, either 
in this war or in the Great Northern War which raged at the same 
time, a number of other trading states as well. During all that long 
period, as during the period of almost equal length only six years 
before, instead of the normal conditions of peaceful trade, there pre- 
vailed the multifarious abnormalities of war. Recent writers have paid 
much attention to the influence of wars on the development of the 
European economic system. Events which for long were investigated 
chiefly by military and naval historians or by writers on diplomacy 
and international law have been examined afresh for a new purpose. 
This is to discover how the economic organization of the world was, 
at each of its stages, related to the activities of states when they used 
against one another their organized naval and military force. 

In this evolution the action of the sea-powers in the War of the 
Spanish Succession marks a memorable stage. First of all, it saw 
a more powerful development than had ever existed before of the 
machinery by which each side attempted the physical destruction 
of the other’s sea~-borne commerce. The destruction of enemy com- 
merce was in the main carried out not by naval ships, but by privateers, 
privately owned ships authorized by governments to do this work. 
For all the three principal belligerents this war saw a greater develop- 
ment of privateering than there had ever been before. France threw 
most of her maritime energies into this rather than into the navy, 
with the result that the French privateers reached their zenith, a 
higher point in strength and numbers, than they ever attained again. 
At Dunkirk alone, the greatest centre of the corsairs, but only one 
among a number of such centres, and in spite of various kinds of 
leakage by which official supervision was evaded, the value of the 
prize ships and goods accounted for exceeded six millions sterling. 
At one time there were a hundred Dunkirk privateers at sea.2 In the 
first summer of the war the allies kept the Dunkirkers pretty effectively 


1 The best account is that of C. von Noorden, Europdische Geschichte im 
achtzehnten Jahrhundert (1870-82), drawn mainly from diplomatic correspondence 
which is still unpublished; but this goes down no further than the spring of 1710, 

2 See especially Sombart, Krieg und Kapitalismus, 1913. 

3 H. Malo, La grande guerre des corsaives, Dunkerque (1702-1715), especially 
p. 126; H. Le Nepvou de Carfort, Histoive de du Guay Troitin ; House of Lords 
MSS., new ser., vii., 263-4. The last-named papers form one of our most valu- 

_able sources of information on commercial matters, but at present their publica- 
tion has only reached the dissolution of 1710. 
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shut in,! but in 1703 Dutch and British complaints of their depredations 
began, and from then until the early months of 1708 they bulk largely 
in English Parliamentary proceedings. They culminated in a party 
crisis, and an unsuccessful attempt to change the personnel of the 
Admiralty. Among the various statements of shipping losses which 
were made in the debates there is substantial agreement that in one 
way and another more than eleven hundred merchant ships had been 
lost. The merchants ascribed these losses to faults in the provision 
of convoys—inadequacy, delays, lack of secrecy. The Admiralty, 
however, maintained with some show of reason that the figures of 
losses compared favourably with those of the previous war.” They 
were also able to boast of the capture of 175 enemy privateers, many 
of them of considerable force. The altercation led to no change at 
the Admiralty Board, but it may have done good in the immediate 
matter of commerce. At any rate, in 1708 the merchants’ complaints 
were less, and with that year they seem to have ceased.® 

The British not only succeeded in stemming the danger from 
French privateers: they also did well as aggressors in the same branch 
of warfare. The history of British privateering has still to be 
written, and at present no satisfactory information is available 
on the numbers and strength of British privateers, and only some 
general figures of the value of their prizes.* It is to be hoped that some 
student will before long work through the full materials for those 
subjects among the public records. At present what can be known 
is not the history of British privateering itself, but that of the British 
policy about privateering. Considerable advances were made on the 
regulations under which the privateers had worked in the previous 
war. For the first six years of the war this had to be done not by 
new legislation, but by administrative action within the limits of 
existing law. Two bills for encouraging privateering were discussed 
in the Commons, but the discussion served mainly to show that there 
were still abuses among the privateers which needed to be rectified, 
and that the system could not be encouraged beyond a certain point 
without opening the way for more. The Commissioners of Customs did 
not relish the prospect of letting in captured salt at less than the usual 
duties, and they pointed out that the landing of captured wool would 


1 Correspondence of the Rt. Hon. Richard Hiil, i., 252. 

2 The figures given by Cobbett, Parliamentary History, vi., 646, 661, should 
be added to the discussion in Clark, The Dutch Alliance and the War against French 
Trade, 62, 127. 

® The account of these matters given in various passages of Burnet’s History 
of His Own Time is borne out by Cobbett, and the House of Lords MSS.: detailed 
references are not necessary. See also Klopp, Der Fall des Hauses Stuart, xiii., 2-3. 

‘ There is a scrap of information on the number of prizes in Cal. of State 
Papers, Dom. 1703-4, pp. 496-7. 
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injure the regular wool-trade, while the landing of prize-goods from 
the East Indies would have infringed the law (presumably the navi- 
gation laws), which forbade the importation of East Indian goods in 
French ships.1_ Nor were these the only parts of the established 
commercial order which were threatened by the enterprising spirit 
of the privateers. The navigation laws were too rigid to suit the 
conditions of war when the demand for seamen was greatly increased 
by the navy. A majority of the House of Lords inserted an amend- 
ment in one of the privateering bills of which the object was to 
facilitate recruiting for privateers by permitting captains in the English 
coasting trade to employ as many foreign seamen as they thought 
fit. The Commons refused to agree, and they refused again when, in 
a bill for the encouragement of the war in the Indies—restricted later 
to the West Indies—the Lords again proposed to allow a greater use 
of foreign seamen, this time not only for the coasting trade, but every- 
where.? The Parliamentary discussions of 1707-8, which have been 
already mentioned, marked a new phase in privateering as in other 
maritime affairs. One of the Lords’ committees then considered once 
more the extended use of foreign seamen, together with the exemption 
of seamen from impressment and the permitting of the use of foreign- 
built ships for privateers. An Act was consequently passed for en- 
couraging trade with America. For the duration of the war it permitted 
privateers and merchantmen to carry foreign seamen to the number 
of three-quarters of their crews, and to reckon as natural-born Britons 
all who had served for two years in a British ship. It allowed twenty 
foreign-built ships to be licensed for service as privateers, and in other 
ways it facilitated privateering.? It granted to privateers and ships 
of the Royal Navy the whole value of their prizes. Previously Her 
Majesty’s ships had paid half to the Crown; privateers had paid a 
tenth to the lord high admiral.> The substantial relief now proposed 

1 In 1705 Godolphin upheld against the Board the contention of the customs 
officers that prize fish was free of duty: C. G. Dixon, ‘‘ Notes on the Records 
of the Custom House ”’ in Eng. Hist. Rev., xxxiv., 75. 


2 House of Lords MSS., new ser., v., pp. iv-vi. and nos. 1795, 1901, with the 
Journals of the two houses as referred to there; Luttrell, Brief H: istorical Relation, 
Vics 174,°2706 

8 6 Anne, c. 64. See House of Lords MSS., new ser., vii., no. 2482. 

4 The distribution among the officers and crews was also regulated, House 
of Lords MSS., new ser., vil., no. 2402, pp. 226-32. 

5 Proclamation of 1/12 June, 1702, in London Gazette, June 1-4, or Marsden, 
Law and Custom of the Sea, ii., 186, or Steele and Crawford, Tudor and Stuart 
Proclamations, i., no. 4329. The Queen’s share was devoted to the public service 
(Cobbett, vi., 145-6), and special arrangements were made when captured ships 
were taken over by the navy. For the drafting of the proclamation, see Cal. of 
State Papers, Dom. 1702-3, p. 91, where “‘ Sir J. Clarke ’’ should be “ Sir George 
Clarke.” 
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met with no opposition. Another statute in the last stage of the 
war dealt further with the Customs duties on prize-goods imported 
from America: whatever their local origin, they were to be treated 
as if they had been produced in the British plantations in America.* 
As early as 1703 a proclamation had put the privateer on the same 
level as the importer in an English-built ship.2 Nor were these the 
only measures which enabled the privateer’s owners to be sure of their 
trading profit. 

The figures of the value of prize-goods imported in each year of 
the war have some value as a commentary on the policy in relation 
to privateering; but until more is known about their details, and 
especially about the proportion of enemy to neutral prizes, care must 
be taken against inferring toomuch. The total official estimated value 
for the whole war was {1,082,800 16s. 1d., which gives an annual 
average of more than {£90,000.2 These figures may be compared with 
those of the preceding, and shorter, war, in which the total declared 
value was only £443,402, and the annual average well below £60,000.* 
For the War of the Spanish Succession the figures for separate years 
are available, though these, from the slowness of Admiralty procedure, 
cannot coincide closely with the dates of the actual captures: 1702-3 
(Christmas to Christmas) is the heaviest single year, probably because 
it includes ships taken in harbour at the beginning of the war. The 
next year is also high, and that following it. A run of low years comes 
after that, 1707-8 bringing in no more than £19,983.° At the end of 
the war come two more heavy years (1711-13); but here again the 
advance may be due to the clearing off of outstanding cases and the 
captures of Danish vessels for special reasons connected with the 
northern war. There is not enough evidence to justify us in supposing 
that the variations of the figures are due to the fluctuations of the 
successes of the privateers from one year to another. 

Dutch privateering, like that of the French, reached its highest 
point in this war. At its outbreak the edicts in force at the end of 
the previous war on all privateering matters were renewed; and these 
represented a policy of vigorous encouragement of privateering and 
counter-privateering by the States-General. Within a year forty-seven 
privateers had been commissioned from Middelburg and Flushing, 

110 Anne, c, 30. 


* May 17, 1703, in London Gazette, May 17-20; Steele and Crawford, I., nos. 
4357-8. 

8 Whitworth, State of the Trade of Great Britain. 

4 Clark, p. 61. 5 Whitworth. 

° J. C. de Jonge, Geschiedenis van het Ned. zeewezen (2nd ed.), iv., 37-48, 
759-60, supplies most of the material for this paragraph, together with the 
documents in Recueil van zeezaken, iii. (1721), and Lamberty, Mémoires pour 
sevuly a Vhist. du 18° siécle, especially ii., 764; xii., 23-4, 213. 
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carrying altogether 1,004 guns, 36 mortars, and 6,667 men; besides 
which there were twenty-five ships double-manned for commerce or 
privateering, and five more privateers (for 120 guns and 750 men) 
in building at the end of 1703. In the course of 1704 there was an 
increase of the rewards offered for capturing enemy privateers in the 
North Sea and the Dutch estuaries. There had, however, by this 
time been a renewal of the complaints familiar whenever the privateers 
of Zeeland were at work. The neutrals, in particular, though not the 
neutrals alone, complained against various malpractices, and the 
States-General once again tried to restrain the privateers, going so 
far as temporarily to revoke all commissions issued to Zeeland. Not 
for the first time the cause of the privateers was supported by the 
provincial States of Zeeland, but, after a long dispute, these had to 
give way. When they had done so, the States-General in 1705 en- 
couraged the legitimate activities of the privateers by a general increase 
of their rewards, though in their new and stricter instructions the 
surety by which they guaranteed their good behaviour was raised 
from 25,000 to 30,000 gulden. A marked increase in the number of 
privateers followed almost at once; the two towns of Middelburg and 
Flushing had as many as seventy-four. Until 1708 their business was 
very prosperous. After that it declined, and for this decline there 
seem to be two reasons. The premiums paid by the States-General 
for the capture of enemy privateers and other important branches 
of commerce-destroying were paid from certain revenues ear-marked 
for the purpose. These funds ran out. So many ships were captured 
that the rewards were either unpaid or in arrear. To this it must be 
added that the longer the war went on the fewer enemy merchantmen 
there were at sea, and, as the restrictions on neutral trade diminished, 
the fewer were the neutrals who could lawfully be taken up. The 
Dutch official records, like the English, contain ample and well-arranged 
materials for a statistical study of the captures from the French and 
from neutrals: their investigation is much to be desired. 

In spite of the controversies which we have noticed in England, 
on the whole the mutual destruction of commerce presented few 
theoretical difficulties. The more of the enemy’s ships you captured 
or sank and the fewer of your own you lost, the better for your trade: 
that seemed to be the gist of the matter. Not so simple, however, was 
the problem of trading with the enemy. The English had long believed 
that warfare was made more effective if their own subjects and those 
of their allies were prevented from serving the enemy’s convenience 
by carrying on trade with him. In the present instance they believed 
it the more firmly because the prevailing doctrine of the balance of 
trade, held in its extreme form by the Whig party which ruled during 
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the central period of the war, taught them that trade with France, 
since it gave an adverse balance, was detrimental to British interests. 
By prohibitive tariffs on French wines and manufactured goods, cor- 
responding with the hostile tariff of France, they had reduced trade 
with France to a very low level even in times of peace: at an earlier 
period it had been prohibited altogether. All this tended to make 
the English restrain trading with the enemy as a modern belligerent 
state restrains it; but there was another consideration which worked 
in the opposite direction. The Dutch did not hold the English view 
either about the balance or about trade in time of war. Their com- 
mercial policy was, quite simply, to trade wherever they could, and 
in times of war their tradition was to carry out to its utmost extent 
the principle of ‘‘ business as usual.’’ Now jealousy of the Dutch 
was one of the strongest motives in English commercial policy at this 
time, and whether or no the English thought it unprofitable for them- 
selves to trade with France, they unequivocally showed that they 
begrudged the Dutch the freedom to do so. Further, they had the 
military objection that several branches of the Dutch trade were such 
as to prolong the resistance of France. The English and Dutch regu- 
lations about trade with France therefore underwent curious vicissitudes, 
due to the interaction of these different interests and ideas.? 

The first interference with the already much restricted course of 
trade as it ran in time of peace came from the side of France. In 
September, 1701, Louis XIV. prohibited the importation of British 
manufactured articles, not, it seems, with the intention of hastening 
the war, but in order to keep the English traders out of war by giving 
them a foretaste of what they might expect. His action had the 
contrary effect. It made English opinion more hostile.2~ When war 
broke out in the following spring it automatically brought with it 
a further, but not a complete, restriction of British trade with the 
enemy. By an Act of William and Mary, which was still in force, it 
became high treason to send arms or military stores to France, and the 
penalties of premunire were incurred for exporting other goods thither.? 
Nothing, however, except the very high tariff interfered with the 
importing of French wines, manufactured goods or other commodities, 
all of which the French were anxious to sell. Nor was there any 
limitation of postal communication. The English Secretary of State, 
Sir Charles Hedges, who as judge of the Admiralty Court in the previous 

? The well-known and admirable essay of the late Sir William Ashley, ‘‘ The 


Tory Origin of Free-Trade Policy,” reprinted in his Surveys, Historic and Economic, 
is confined to the economic and party aspects of the story. 


* Klopp, ix., 334, and the striking passage there cited from Hardwicke State 
Papers, ii., 450. 


$3 William and Mary, c. 13. 
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war had gained much experience in these matters,! had his eye on the 
danger that English merchants might remit money to Italy for the 
use of the French.” 

In Holland the declaration of war had no automatic consequences 
for trade, and it was fully expected that the commercial interest would 
try to keep the restraints within narrow limits.2 The States-General 
spontaneously did something. They prohibited, though only with 
mild penalties, the export of munitions of war, including naval stores, 
of horses, forage, and coin. The States of Holland had deliberated 
on the expediency of prohibiting the importation of all French and 
Spanish goods but they had taken no such action. 

Almost from the first day when the English entered the war, they 
were occupied with their jealousy of the Dutch. When the Dutch 
proposed the renewal of half a dozen existing treaties, the commis- 
sioners of trade and plantations were asked to report on them, and 
their report drew attention to three small ways in which the Dutch 
were thought to be infringing the treaties or permitting evasions of 
the navigation laws. Hedges handled the negotiations for the renewal 
of the treaties with a dilatoriness which was clearly due to the hope 
of gaining something in the commercial direction,’ but these specific 
points do not seem to have been followed up. The first appearance 
of commercial questions in the diplomatic negotiations between the 
two Powers was on another and a more important matter. 

In the former war the English had vainly tried to induce the 
Dutch to prohibit all postal services, all correspondence by letter, with 
France. The chief reason for this was that the remittance of money 
by bills of exchange was thought to be one of the most pernicious 
forms of trading with the enemy, and it was carried on extensively 
from Amsterdam, the great financial centre of Western Europe. In 
the new war it was believed that the French armies were being paid 
through Amsterdam. On June 9, 1702, the Duke of Marlborough pre- 


1 Nominally he still held this office, and he returned to it when he ceased 
to be Secretary of State, but in the meantime the judicial work was done by 
his deputy or surrogate, George Bramston: Cal. of State Papers, Dom. 1703-4, 
p. 498; Coote, Catalogue of Civilians, 101. 

2 Cal. of State Papers, Dom. 1702-3, p. 185. 

3 For a curious contemporary exaggeration of this idea see Klopp, x., 22. 

4 Recueil van zeezaken, iil. (1721), 83-143. 

5 Secr. Res. Holland, April 29, 1702. 

6 Cal. of State Papers, Dom. 1702-3, pp. 125, 134. 

7 Ibid., pp. 246, 271, 346; Noorden, i., 301, n. 1. The treaty renewing 
former agreements was signed on June 20, 1703: text in Groot placaatboek, v., 415. 
For the earlier part of this mission see “‘ Brieven van E. van Weede van Dijkveld 
aan de staten van Utrecht,” ed. by G. W. Vreede in Tijdschr. voor gesch. van 


Utrecht (1849), 107 seq. 
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sented a memorial to the States-General requesting them to prohibit 
all commerce of letters with France and to join with England in 
requesting the Emperor and the other allies to do the same. Soon 
afterwards the question broadened into that of the general prohibition 
of commerce. The prospects of loss to the Dutch from the stopping 
of trade with the enemy were diminished by the fact that the Spanish 
Government had now itself closed the Spanish Netherlands to Dutch 
commerce, so the pensionary Heinsius persuaded the States of Holland 
to adopt a strong measure of prohibition. ' This forbade the importing 
of French and Spanish dried fruits, wine, brandy, and manufactured 
goods, but permitted the trade in certain raw materials, including 
Spanish wool, oils, and American merchandise such as cochineal. 
Letters were to be stopped for one year. Holland, however, could 
not at first carry the other provinces. Zeeland, always the most 
recalcitrant, brought up grievances about the unsatisfactory state of 
its coast-defence, and tried to get, as a bribe for its consent to the 
commercial prohibition, permission to land in the ports of Holland the 
prize-goods captured by its privateers. This request was not un- 
reasonable, since the Zeelanders had no longer, as in the last war, 
access to the ports of the Spanish Netherlands; but the jealousy of 
the Hollanders led them to refuse it. Other disputes between the 
two provinces, especially about the treatment of neutral ships by the 
Zeeland privateers, then became involved with this, and there followed 
one of those constitutional struggles characteristic of the Dutch 
federation.? 

Zeeland was not the only province to resist: Friesland and Utrecht 
also had their objections. But the steady diplomatic pressure of 
the English was not relaxed. They objected most of all to the trade 
in bills of exchange, and it was this which the Amsterdam money 
interest was most keen to keep. Alexander Stanhope, the permanent 
British Minister at The Hague, who did the routine business while 
Marlborough managed high politics, wrote shrewdly enough to Hedges: 
“T have told you that whatever the provinces or the States-General 
may resolve, they will never be able to hinder their people from trading 
where there is any hope of gain.” Marlborough, however, though he 
used his influence to make the prohibition acceptable to the Dutch 
by restricting it to a limited time, threw all his weight into the attempt 
to force it upon them.‘ 


1 Lamberty, xii., 30, 140 seq. * Noorden, i., 302-3, 325-6. 
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The opportunity for doing so presented itself in the spring of 1703. 
The incident is well known, and has been fully treated by the general 
histories of the period.!_ The Dutch asked Great Britain for an addi- 
tional force of ten thousand men, and the House of Commons addressed 
the Queen asking that as a condition of granting this, she should insist 
with the States-General that there should be “an immediate stop of 
all posts and of all letters, bills, and all other correspondence, trade 
and commerce with France and Spain.’’ This was not the unanimous 
desire of the Commons. The proposers were the Tories Seymour, 
Howe, Hedges, and Finch. All the ministers except Marlborough and 
Godolphin went all the way with them; but the Whigs, though they 
were less tolerant of trade with France and more enthusiastic for the 
war than the Tories, suspected that this proposal was deliberately 
intended to hamper rather than to help the conduct of the war, if it 
was not even intended to bring about a peace. It was certain to 
create difficulties with the Dutch provinces; it was in part actuated 
by ill-feeling against the Dutch; it delayed the grant of troops. Some 
Tories were convinced by this reasoning, and the Government’s majority 
fell, but the bill was passed. 

In February the States-General, in spite of the provinces, agreed 
to accept the prohibition for one year only, on condition that it was 
simultaneously put into force in Great Britain, the Emperor’s hered- 
itary dominions, and the empire. In April a tripartite convention 
between the Emperor, the Dutch, and the English fixed June 1, 1703, 
as the appointed day when the prohibition should come into force. 
As late as May 17 the English held out for a prohibition for the whole 
duration of the war, but on that point the Dutch, to their great satis- 
faction, got their own way, and in June the English at last renewed 
their treaties with them.? The terms of the decrees by which the 
States-General applied the prohibition are not without interest for 
the economic historian. Correspondence and bills of exchange were 
prohibited; the posts were stopped; all exporting and importing to 
and from French and Spanish dominions were prohibited on pain of 
forfeiture of four times the value of the goods; there were special 
prohibitions for the trade in contraband (not including victuals), and 
the importation of manufactured goods, wines, spirits and salt.2 But 
a further decree exempted from these last prohibitions all products of 
the Spanish possessions outside Europe, an exemption of which the 


1 Burnet (ed. 1823), v., 48; Klopp, x., 227-8; for documents see Cobbett, 
vi., 96-7. 

2 Noorden, i., 327, n. 1; Lamberty, ii., 306-7, and xiv., 4 seg. (a pamphlet 
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significance will appear later, and a list of articles required for Dutch 
manufactures and not capable of being produced at home. These 
included, amongst others, china clays, wool, oil, teazels, barks, harpuis 
(a resinous mixture used in ships for the preservation of timber), 
unbleached linens, cambrics, lawns and damasks.1. The Delft china 
industry and the textile manufacturing and finishing processes were 
thus, like the navy, not to be deprived of necessaries by the prohibition. 

Nine years later, when the Tory Government in England was busy 
making the peace and, as a means to that end, was doing all it could 
to put its allies in the wrong, there was a controversy between the 
two states about this prohibition” In this the English maintained 
that the Dutch had imposed it in exchange for the additional ten 
thousand troops, and had then broken faith by failing to maintain it. 
The Dutch replied that they had indeed consented to impose it, 
notwithstanding the hardships it brought them, hardships from which 
the English did not suffer since they prohibited trade with France 
in a manner even in time of peace. They had, however, put it on 
only for a year, only by way of experiment, and not as a condition 
of the augmentation of troops. They had observed the agreement 
exactly while it lasted; after its expiration they had notified Queen 
Anne of their reasons against renewing it; the English had acquiesced 
in their reasons, and after that there had been no more talk of a pro- 
hibition of commerce. 

Except in one particular this reply seems fully justified; but it 
goes too far when it says that the prohibition was exactly observed. 
It is certain that the town of Amsterdam, which had control of the 
Dutch postal services, continued to send letters to France.2 The 
extent of other breaches of the agreement cannot be estimated, but 
it is evident from the reluctance of the Dutch to renew it that it had 
been to a great extent effective. Its execution at sea did not, of course, 
depend wholly on the efforts of the Dutch themselves: their allies 
also could arrest ships which contravened it. Even on land, where 
this was not so, the English believed that it had not been futile: 
they maintained that it had put difficulties in the way of financing 
the French armies in Italy and the Spanish Netherlands. The Tory 
majority in Parliament, unfriendly to the Dutch and not inclined 
to favour the moneyed interest, pressed for a renewal. Stanhope and 
Marlborough passed on the proposal to the States-General, alleging the 

1 Tbtd., 264. 

2 Commons Journals, February 5-16, 1711-2, and Res. Stat. Gen., April 1, 
1712. Fora translation of the memorandum of the States-General which accom- 
panied this resolution see The Compleat History of the Treaty of Utrecht (1715), 
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feeling of Parliament as the reason for it. The Dutch, however, had 
sustained considerable losses during the experimental year. They had 
seen much of their carrying trade pass into the hands of the neutral 
Swedes and Danes: some of their own merchants were planning to 
remove their business to those countries and so to escape from the 
prohibition. Pamphleteers in Holland clamoured for its removal. 
Their arguments were not such as would impress the English, but 
the States-General were able to urge other points. The English, who 
had to make heavy payments in Holland for military purposes, had 
been allowed to raise loans in that country to counteract the un- 
favourable effect of these payments on the rate of exchange. If Dutch 
finance was to bear this strain, it must not be deprived of its nourish- 
ment from Dutch commerce. As it was, there was a danger of a trade 
crisis. Moreover, France had renewed her prohibition of the commerce 
of the maritime powers, so that the prohibition on their side now 
mainly concerned the dominions of Spain. Now, during the period 
of prohibition the allies had recognized the pretensions of the Arch- 
duke Charles to the Spanish crown, and they were endeavouring to 
make them good. It would be in his interest, as well as that of the 
Dutch and the English, to throw open the trade with Spain and its 
possessions. 

After a dilatory negotiation and the usual complications between 
the States-General and the provinces, it became clear that the renewal 
of the prohibition was not to be expected.1 The Whigs and the sup- 
porters of the Government stifled the last mutterings of the old argu- 
ments in the winter of 1704-5. They now recognized that French 
goods could be excluded from England only by stopping not merely 
Dutch trade, but that of all other nations with France. To stop the 
drain of gold from England roundabout and negative measures like 
stopping Dutch remittances to France were not the best way: more 
could be done by a vigorous prosecution of the war and, as the Dutch 
had suggested, by opening up the Spanish and American trade.” 
Another powerful reason for the same course was the diminution of 
English exports, which had made itself felt since 1702, and in 1705 
reached an alarming point. From that year, therefore, British policy, 
broadly speaking, paid comparatively little attention to the hampering 
of British and other trade with France, and made great efforts to 
foster trade with the Spanish Empire. In other words, as might have 
been expected, the Spanish Empire now became the focus of rivalry 
between the English and the Dutch. 

Before describing this second phase of the commercial war, it will 
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be convenient to sketch the subsequent proceedings of the two states 
in relation to the trade of their own subjects with France. After 
some friction with the English over matters of detail,1 the Dutch got 
their trade with France started again, and seem, by a curious stretching 
of treaty rights, even to have been permitted by the English to carry 
ships’ timber thither.2, The welcome from France was not, however, 
all that they may have hoped when they previously explained to the 
English that trade with France was practically impossible. In 1704 
the fair of Bordeaux was specially prolonged for their benefit,? and 
they were given permission to import five species of merchandise.* 
To these were added cheese, (?) rye,> borax, boxwood, and tar. The 
Dutch were also to be permitted to take off cargoes of French goods.® 
In 1706 spices and whale-oil and fins were added to the permitted 
imports, but this privilege was withdrawn almost at once:’ Louis XIV., 
as we shall see, vacillated with the changes in the military situation, 
and the actual kinds of trade which resulted from his permission seem 
not to have been what he intended. In 1710 he ordered that no 
further passports should be granted to Dutch ships.8 

The Hanse towns, with imperial support, and Prussia, made what 
haste they could to take equal advantage with the Dutch of the open- 
ing of trade with the enemy.® It need not be supposed that any of 
these powers took much trouble to maintain such restrictive measures 
as still remained in force. In 1707, again at the instance of Marl- 
borough, the States-General did indeed pass a series of resolutions 
against the export of the precious metals and against certain exchange 
transactions with France. These remained in force until the end of 
the war, but there does not seem to be any evidence at present available 
for determining whether they fulfilled their purpose of stopping bill- 
operations for French naval and military finance.’ 

British trade with the enemy had not been, like Dutch, a matter 
of international diplomacy; but that does not imply that no such 
practice existed, and, for all their indignation against the Dutch, the 
successive British Governments failed to extinguish it. What we 
should most like to know about it is what, from the nature of the case, 

1 Noorden, ii., 283-5; Lamberty, iii., 687-8; Marsden, ii., 203-4; Secr. Res. 
Holland, February 10, 1705; Recueil van zeezaken, iii., 355. 

2 Lamberty, iii., 688-9. 3 Tbid., iii., 753-5. 
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cannot be ascertained—namely, its amount. We do know what were 
its principal branches. The most interesting was the ‘“‘ owling”’ trade, 
the running of wool to France. Projects to suppress this, optimistic 
reports on their success, and renewed proofs of the prevalence of the 
trade are characteristic of this war as of the last. In 1702 the Board 
of Trade thought that it was “almost destroyed,” but in 1707 they 
wrote with greater circumspection: “It is to be hoped that that 
pernicious trade is considerably abated.’’! Scotland, especially in the 
period of friction before the Union, was a special centre of trade with 
France, partly with the countenance of the Scottish Parliament. 
Ireland also was much engaged in it.2, The Customs officers and the 
navy did what they could, but the legislature had to come to their 
aid. In 1704-5, at the time when the efforts to “‘ hoist the Dutch ”’ 
were flagging, a French trade bill prepared by the judges was debated 
but not carried. It appears to have been occasioned by a report of 
the Board of Trade, which thought that the imposition of further 
penalties was necessary besides those to which offenders were liable 
at common law. It had a“ mercantilist ’’ preamble, setting forth, as 
had been done in the earlier Acts against French trade, its supposed 
economic disadvantages, and making no allusion to the war.? In this 
it resembles a bill which originated in the House of Commons in the 
same session, and, after amendment, ultimately became law. Here 
the preamble is copied from the first Act of William and Mary against 
French trade, but with the omission of the part about the war. It is 
a short Act, substantially the same as that of William and Mary, except 
that prize-goods are explicitly exempted from the prohibition of import- 
ing. The penalty for importing French goods was forfeiture, half to the 
Crown and half to the informer: that isnot very severe. Ifa privateer 
collusively captured the goods of a willing enemy, he was to forfeit 
his recognizance. There were provisions for innocent and necessary 
exceptions, including the trade to Spain; but this was not to include 
the export thither of arms or naval stores. When the bill was originally 
drafted it contained a clause forbidding the acceptance, negotiation, 
or payment of bills of persons who shall be signified by the Queen’s 
sign manual to have been concerned in making remittances to the 


1 House of Lords MSS., new ser., v., 72, 333; Vil., 252; Cal. of State Papers, 
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French forces. As a result of a merchants’ petition the Lords deleted 
this clause, a fact which reduces the impressiveness of the Commons’ 
indignation at the financiers of Amsterdam." The Act was immediately 
followed by another against the exporting to France of arms, ordnance, 
powder, bullets, pitch, tar, hemp, masts, cordage, iron, and saltpetre. 
To this list the Lords had added lead; but they dropped their amend- 
ment in deference to the view of the Commons that “it would be a 
hindrance to Her Majesty’s subjects who wished to export lead into 
neutral countries.’ 

With these enactments the tide of prohibitions against French 
trade once again reached high-water mark. They were not wholly 
repealed until the nineteenth century, but in effect they did not last 
as long as the war. Minor exemptions were soon granted to indi- 
viduals to import French wine.? In 1706 the Government seems to 
have completely abandoned the time-honoured policy of exclusion. 
Joseph Addison, then Under-Secretary of State, wrote: “‘It was to-day 
proposed in the House of Commons to let in French wine among us, 
but the proposal was received so warmly by one of the members that 
it immediately fell to our great mortification.”* The Commons were 
more conservative in this matter than the Ministers. In 1708-9 there 
came a bill for exchanging tobacco, etc., for French wines. The 
Portuguese ambassador represented to the public and to members 
of Parliament that this was contrary to the famous Methuen treaty. 
The Commons also thought that it would be to the advantage of France, 
and would benefit only five or six interested people in Great Britain, 
so they rejected it and ordered that a bill should be brought in for 
more effectually prohibiting the importation of French wines and all 
other French commodities.® Still the project was not dead. The new 
Tory Government which confirmed its power at the General Election 
of 1710 had several reasons for pushing it on. They were peaceably 
disposed to France; they had an inkling of free trade ideas; they were 
no friends to the Dutch, and they were by no means averse from com- 
peting against them. Thus wrote Secretary St. John: “‘ Our trade 
sinks and several channels of it, for want of the usual flux become 
choked, and will in time be lost; whilst in the meanwhile, the commerce 
of Holland extends itself, and flourishes to a great degree.’’® The 
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truth was that British trade was flourishing. After 1705 it began to 
mend; it was only in the interests of some theory or another that 
St. John and others deplored its condition In any case he was not 
indifferent to Dutch competition. One little matter had already been 
adjusted. In 1707 the Dutch had agreed with the French for a mutual 
freedom for their fishing-boats (not including those of the herring 
fishery).?_ A similar treaty had been made between the English and 
the French in September, 1710.2 The Dutch began to think that 
more was coming, and St. John felt compelled to write to his con- 
fidential man in Amsterdam: ‘“‘ The rumour about our allowance of 
French wine is groundless; though I must deal plainly with you, 
the Dutch would have the worst grace in the world to complain.’’4 
Yet, sure enough, in 1711 the prohibition was repealed in so far as it 
related to the importation of French wines. These might be imported 
by British or friendly foreign ships of more than seventy tons, on pay- 
ment of duty and provided that each ship had exported a cargo of 
British goods. This proviso still smacks of the theory of the particular 
balance, but the preamble says that the prohibition has been pre- 
judicial to the Queen’s subjects, and its removal will be for the ad- 
vantage of the revenue. The effect of the change was retarded for 
some years by the refusal of the French to permit the export of wine 
except in their own ships. About the same time as wine, unwrought 
iron was removed from the prohibition.© The old policy of protection 
in the interests of the balance of trade was, by gentle degrees, begin- 
ning to change into the policy of protecting industries. The idea of 
impoverishing the enemy in order to hasten his defeat was in eclipse. 
That was the point reached by the English when the commercial 
negotiations of Utrecht began. In the meantime the way for these 
had also been prepared by the complicated diplomatic manceuvres 
concerning the trade of Spain. We have seen that their high hopes 
of commercial concessions from their own candidate for the Spanish 
throne seemed to both the maritime powers in 1705 to point the way 
out of their economic embarrassments. These hopes lasted only as 
long as the prospect of establishing Charles III. at Madrid; but they 
lasted long enough to make it evident that the rivalry of the English 
and the Dutch was to be as intense in this field as elsewhere, and 
that, as elsewhere, the English were now the attacking party. It is 
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true that they had some difficulty in reconciling active participation 
in the Spanish trade with their existing navigation system: at first 
the Government was prepared in this matter to go faster than the 
Board of Trade thought proper. But some of the necessary relaxa- 
tions of the navigation laws came with time. Cochineal, which it will 
be remembered had also been admitted to Holland in the first stage 
of the war, was to be imported to Britain in Spanish or any other 
friendly ships.? The important Act of 1708 for encouraging trade 
with America made, as we have seen, striking modifications of the 
rules about seamen. In their dealings with Charles III., the British 
got all the commercial privileges and preferences they could desire, 
save only the right to trade in their own ships direct to the Indies.® 
Finally, General James Stanhope, afterwards the minister of George I., 
and then envoy at Barcelona, got a treaty in which they were granted 
the exclusive right of sending yearly ten ships of 500 tons burthen 
to Spanish America. This was a substantial concession even if the 
English were to abide faithfully by it. If they were to abuse it, as 
we know they abused the navio de permiso a few years later, it would 
virtually mean the opening of the West Indian trade. On paper it 
meant a decisive score in the competition with the Dutch. Doubtless 
with considerable satisfaction, Louis XIV., having procured a copy 
of this secret article, politely passed it on to the republic. 

This was only one incident in a continuous diplomatic game in 
which Louis engaged whenever his arms were not faring so as to 
encourage the hope of victory. It was anestablished French tradition 
to weaken the alliance of the sea-powers by playing on the hopes and 
jealousies of the Dutch commercial interests. When the general 
situation pointed that way, he therefore pressed on his protégé, Philip V., 
a liberal commercial policy by which the Dutch would have been 
permitted to share in Spanish trade on practically the same terms as 
France. This was actually more tolerable to the Spaniards than the 
prospect of commercial subordination to France; but in the end, 
although Philip V. kept Spain and the Indies, it was not the Dutch 
who benefited from his success. In the preliminaries of peace agreed 
on in 1709 the promises of commercial favours made to the Dutch 
were handsomer and more definite than those obtained by the English. 
With the failure of these negotiations on political grounds, these 
commercial demands were dropped until the resumption of formal 
negotiations at Utrecht in 1712. By that time the relations of the 
chief belligerents had shifted into a conjuncture highly unfavourable 
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to the Dutch. They were anxious for peace, but it was not from them 
that the French had most to fear. Not only was England the stronger 
power, but commercially England had during the war shown a tendency 
to mitigate the policy which for a generation past had been so un- 
favourable to French interests. It was therefore the English and not 
the Dutch to whom the economic bribes were offered. In the scramble 
for concessions from Spain, the Dutch were, as is well known, worsted, 
and the English refused their modest requests for a share in the lucrative 
harvest. In the commercial treaties with France, the English again 
came off better, but the Dutch were to some extent consoled when the 
House of Commons, not, as we have seen, for the first time, refused to 
follow the Ministers and the Board of Trade in opening the door more 
widely for French goods. The general nature of the peace, however, 
was that the British used their political predominance to establish them 
in a position of advantage for their competition with Dutch commerce. 

One characteristic which all the contemporary discussions of these 
matters, whether Parliamentary, journalistic, or diplomatic, have in 
common serves to illustrate the contrast between the economic world 
of that day and our own: but little use is made of statistics. The 
modern student wishes at every stage to apply a statistical test to 
the arguments, and to discover from the official returns of trade what 
were the consequences of the various changes of policy. It would, 
however, be a mistake to do this otherwise than tentatively and 
broadly. It is true that there is much to be learnt from the columns 
of figures published in 1776 by Sir Charles (afterwards Lord) Whitworth 
in his State of the Trade of Great Britain. In the first place, they justify 
the general remarks on the war made by George Chalmers: “ The foreign 
trade of England seems to have rather languished, than to have been 
overpowered, as it had been, for a season, during the preceding contest. 

The year 1705 marked the lowest stage of the depression of com- 
merce, during Queen .Anne’s wars; whence it gradually rose till 1712, 
the last year of hostilities, when our navigation and traffic had gained 
a manifest superiority over those of any former period of peace.’ 
Beyond this point I feel some hesitation in making inferences from 
these old statistics; but it seems safe to say that it is only by a coinci- 
dence that, after 1705, the improvement of trade ran side by side with 
the progressing change in the policy of the British Government. French 
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trade never reached more than a trifling amount before the peace; 
the trade with Spain did not reach the level at which it had stood 
before the war, and does not account for any large proportion of the 
general rise. The trade with the Spanish West Indies shows a blank 
in imports down to 1715, and only trivial exports from 1713: nothing 
at all during the war. On the other hand, we cannot estimate the 
clandestine trade or the trade which managed to appear under the 
wrong description in the official returns. We are not in a position to 
reject the suggestion that a growth of trade with the enemy may, in 
various indirect ways, have stimulated the general change. It may 
be asked whether the statistics of Dutch trade during the war give 
any further light. As it happens, they are very fragmentary and very 
difficult to interpret. Those which deal with finance are of little help, 
because the war stimulated the financial business of Amsterdam in 
a way that bore little relation to the facts of trade.1 Those which 
deal with the trade of Amsterdam are influenced by the fact that the 
Baltic was far more important for that city than for any other, so that 
the northern war did more harm to her trade than that in which her 
own country was engaged. The much smaller trade of Rotterdam 
and other ports was not so affected, and the figures relating to these 
supply a corrective. They show that the war as a whole led to a 
serious falling-off of Dutch trade, worse than that of the previous war, 
though not so severe as those of the great English wars. They show 
fairly clearly that the effect of the one year’s experiment of stopping 
French trade was very detrimental. They show that in the period 
after 1710 the Dutch, so far from sharing in the boom enjoyed by the 
English, had bad years for the remainder of the war.2 These facts 
should not, however, be brought into too close a relation with the 
questions of policy which we have discussed. We have merely traced 
some of the threads of a very complicated fabric of causes and effects.? 
In doing so we have noticed some of the principles of the evolution of 
economic policy and ideas; but to presume that this exhausts the 
explanation of economic events would be to fall into the perennial 
fallacy of believing that the primum mobile of economic life is the 
action of the political community, the state. 
G. N. CLARK. 
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passim. 

* Considerations of space have compelled me to reserve the closely allied 
question of neutral commerce for separate treatment. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE COTTON 
INDUSTRY IN FRANCE AND THE ANGLO- 
FRENCH TREATY OF COMMERCE OF 1860 


HE Industrial Revolution, which grew to importance in the 
late eighteenth century, seemed at the time to give England a 


power in industry and trade that was almost irresistible. Not 
only did most of the great inventions occur in England, but every effort 
was made to see that the new machines and the men who could run 
them should be kept at home, so that England exclusively might profit 
from them and force other nations to buy from her the goods that she 
alone could produce cheaply and in large quantities. The danger to 
the industries of other countries was well understood by them, and the 
blockade decreed by Napoleon to ruin English trade was kept after 
Waterloo in the form of a prohibitive tariff to save French industry 
from what its leaders felt to be certain destruction. Great was their 
consternation when suddenly, in January, 1860, they were informed 
that a treaty had been signed with England; that after more than fifty 
years of prohibition British goods would be admitted under moderate 
duties, and British competition would become a reality. 

What was the real condition of the French cotton industry when 
faced with what it called the supreme crisis in its history ? Impartial 
evidence is scanty, for the manufacturers, almost without exception, 
tried to convince the Government of the folly of its course in suddenly 
adopting the system of “ free trade ’’ with England, and they arranged, 
and even falsified, evidence to prove their point. But the manufac- 
turers, by overemphasizing some facts and suppressing others, reveal 
interesting truths to the investigator. We can interpret their mis- 
statements also in the light of evidence collected by the Government 
of the Second Empire, and studies by economic historians, such as the 
late Charles Ballot’s Introduction du Machinisme dans I’Industrte 
Francaise. By observing the growth of the cotton industry in the three 
great regions of Normandy, Alsace, and the Nord, we can learn much 
about its true strength and weakness when it was called upon to com- 
pete with England in 1860. 

Our best evidence on the early years of the French cotton industry 
comes from Normandy. We find that towards the end of the seven- 
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teenth century Rouen imported cotton yarn from the Levant for the 
wicks of candles and for gloves.1_ Then the merchant Delame” found it 
cheaper to bring in the raw cotton and spin the yarn himself. This 
yarn was first used for Siamoises, cloths of which the warp was of silk 
and the weft of cotton. Rouen soon succeeded in imitating most of the 
cloths made in England and Holland, whether of cotton mixed with 
wool, linen, or silk, or of pure cotton. By 1759, after the fall of the 
French East India Company, Norman spinners were able to produce 
yarn fine enough for muslins, and the weavers began making painted 
cloths and Indiennes which soon proved a great success. An abundant 
supply of labour was found among the workers trained in the older 
textile industries of wool and linen, both of considerable importance 
in Normandy. Spinning was done in their country homes by the 
peasants after their work in the fields, or in the seasons when work on 
the farms was less exacting. The system grew until before the Revolu- 
tion Arthur Young found the whole region of Caux, between Rouen and 
Havre, industrial* Thanks to this supply of labour provided by the 
older industries, to the abundance of water power on the small but 
swift streams, and to the facilities for trade furnished by the ports of 
Rouen and Havre, the cotton industry grew rapidly. 

As in England the Industrial Revolution transformed first the 
cotton industry, so in France we find machinery first used to spin 
cotton. England, as we have seen, did her best to keep the monopoly 
of her new inventions by forbidding the exportation of machines and 
the emigration of skilled workmen, but the rewards offered in France 
were great, and smuggling was therefore successful. Before the out- 
break of the French Revolution the three principal spinning machines 
invented in England were in actual operation in France, and one of them 
was widely known. The spinning jenny, invented by Hargreaves in 
1765, was set up at Rouen and Sens in 1771, under the auspices of John 
Holker, a government inspector, with financial aid from the French 
Government and the active assistance of twenty-five English workmen.* 
Jennies continued to be manufactured at both centres, and were distrib- 
uted through France with women to teach their use. Although it was 
difficult to procure and set up English carding machines to prepare the 
cotton for the jenny, and although the quality of the yarn spun by it 
left much to be desired, the new spinning machine met little opposition, 
because it was admirably suited to the needs of domestic industry. We 
find the jenny firmly established in Normandy before the beginning of 


1 Levainville, Rouen (1913), 194. 

* Ballot, Introduction du Machinisme (1923), 41. 
3 Levainville, p. 204. 

4 Ballot, p: 46. 
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the Revolution, and its hold greatly strengthened by the need of 
meeting British competition under the Treaty of 1786. 

The next machine brought over from England was the water frame 
invented by Arkwright in 1769, and set up near Lyons by the Milne 
family in 1782.1. This machine, unlike the jenny, spread very slowly 
and encountered active opposition, because it could not be used in the 
homes of the peasants, and because it produced a much larger quantity 
of yarn, and thus threatened to cause great unemployment among hand 
spinners. Much capital was necessary to build mills for the large and 
heavy water frame, and capital was hard to find in those days, because 
of the bad economic and financial condition of France. Hence the 
first mills nearly all failed soon after the outbreak of the Revolution, 
and for a time the water frame made little progress. 

The last of the three spinning machines of England, Crompton’s 
mule, invented in 1779, was brought to France in an effort to meet 
British competition, and was set up in Amiens in 1788 by Spenser and 
Massey, with the financial assistance of the Société d’Encouragement 
d’Industrie of that city.2 Like the water frame, it gained ground 
slowly, because it had to be used in mills, and therefore suffered from 
the scarcity of capital and the conservatism of labour. But it pos- 
sessed many advantages over the frame. It could carry 200 spindles 
instead of 80, and its yarn was good for both warp and weft, not merely 
the warp as had been that of Arkwright’s machine, because the new 
yarn combined the strength of that spun by the frame with the softness 
of that made by the jenny. The struggle between the two machines 
was long. The number of mule spindles surpassed that of the water 
frames only in the later years of the First Empire, and its victory was 
not won unaided, for in 1810 Napoleon had imposed a much higher duty 
on American cotton’ than on that from the. Levant, which the mule 
alone could spin finely enough for calicoes. 

We may now enquire what progress was made by the French cotton 
industry in the period of the Revolution and the First Empire, when 
spinning machinery first came into general use. The period opened 
with the Anglo-French Treaty of Commerce of 1786, which confronted 
the young French industry with British competition before there had 
been any substantial development of the use of machinery in France. 
Although the records of the period are so incomplete that few con- 
clusions can be drawn, it is clear that the great increase of British 
imports did not kill the French cotton industry, and that it greatly 
stimulated the use of the jenny and, to a lesser extent, of the water 
frame. The return of high protection and prohibitions at the beginning 


1 Ballot, p. 65. 2 Ballot, p. 86. 
3 Ballot, p. 116 (Tariff of Trianon, August 5, 1810). 
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of the long period of war in 1793 seems to have had little effect on the 
French cotton industry, because the weak republican Government was 
unable to enforce its laws and keep out British goods. But with the 
foundation of the Empire we find the industry greatly stimulated 
through the isolation of France under the Continental blockade. The 
use of machinery increased notably, and the quality of the yarn 
improved until by 1806 the spinning of No. 100 was common, while 
Paris was able to spin up to No. 150, and St. Quentin, only two years 
Jater, up to No. 180.1 

There was, however, practically no use of power other than that of 
water, which became almost universal in Normandy and Alsace. There 
were few large mills, because of the high cost of machinery, equipment, 
English foremen and mechanics, for which the cheapness of building 
material and ordinary labour was not sufficient compensation. Spin- 
ning in Normandy left the huts of the peasants on the plateaux and 
came down to the valleys, where it was concentrated in small mills on 
the banks of the many streams. A similar development came in 
Alsace, though that region, except in printing, was then far behind 
Normandy. In the Nord, where the industry was even younger, the 
crisis under the Empire caused a great and rapid growth of cotton 
spinning with a concentration that apparently exceeded that of Nor- 
mandy and Alsace. In short, the use of machinery for spinning was 
firmly established in France during the Revolution and First Empire, 
and time alone was needed to destroy spinning by hand. Weaving by 
hand was, of course, still universal in France, and became one of the 
great resources of the peasants, because the enormous increase in the 
production of yarn caused an equivalent increase in the demand for 
cloth. But despite the great progress made in spinning, the French 
cotton industry was weak because of the crises of 1809, 1811, and 1813, 
the last of which endangered its very existence.2 Its development 
had been too rapid, and had been made in time of war and abnormal 
conditions of trade. 

On their return to France in 1814 the Bourbons promptly showed 
a desire to abandon the prohibitive tariff established during the Revo- 
lution and Empire as a war measure against England. The Comte 
d’Artois, as Lieutenant-General of France, ordered the replacement of 
the prohibitive duty on raw cotton by a mere charge for registration. 
In 1816 the Government wished to admit raw cotton free, and levy a 
duty of 15 to 18 per cent. on cotton cloth.? This would have meant 
the abandonment of the prohibitions directed against England, and 
a refusal to extend the prohibitive system by law in time of peace to 


1 Ballot, p. 127. 2 Ballot, p. 120. 
* Amé, Etude sur les Tarifs de Douane (1876), i. 84. 
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the goods of all countries. It had been so extended in practice during 
the years of war, because there was no other way of striking at British 
trade, and because manufactured goods, whatever their nominal 
country of origin, were nearly all the products of British industry. 
The Government of the Restoration also took the view that, while 
French industry had progressed under the prohibitive system, it would 
have developed far more under the stimulus of foreign competition. 
M. de Saint Cricq, Director-General of Customs, in introducing the 
Bill of 1816, said :1 


“Nous aurions moins de progrés a faire si une trop longue inter- 
Sia dans nos relations commerciales n’etit constitué une prohibition 
a Vabri de laquelle on a pu negliger, sans danger, des moyens de per- 
fectionnement, qu’une heureuse rivalité n’aurait pas manqué de 
développer.”’ 


Unfortunately Louis XVIII. and his advisers lacked the political 
power to impose their economic views on the nation. After the 
Hundred Days they had no illusions as to the popularity of the Bourbon 
dynasty. Nor were they left in any doubt as to the wishes of the 
manufacturers. The order of the Comte d’Artois abolishing the pro- 
hibitive duty on raw cotton met with a roar of protest. The manufac- 
turers demanded an indemnity of 30,000,000 frs., and the maintenance 
of the prohibitions on manufactured goods. The Chamber of Commerce 
of Rouen wrote the King May 27, 18142? 


“La prohibition est de droit politique et sociale. Depuis le fabri- 
cant qui a employé tous ses moyens pecuniares a former une etablisse- 
ment, jusqu’a l’ouvrier qui y trouve un moyen d’existence pour lui 
et sa famille, tous réclament, et avec raison, le droit de fournir exclusive 
ment a4 la consommation du pays qu’ils habitent.” 


The Government did not dare to oppose the organized manufacturers, 
and granted their demands promptly. By the Act of April 28, 1816, 
a duty of 15-30 frs. was charged on short staple cotton, and of 
30-50 frs. on long staple, while the prohibition of the import of cotton 
cloth of British origin was kept and extended to the goods of all 
countries. In 1836 the tariff on cotton was modified to admit yarn 
finer than No. 142,4 but there was no important change until the Treaty 
of 1860 with England. 

Let us now see what progress the cotton industry made under the 
system of prohibitions in time of peace. Much information is given 


Ii bid., i. 82. 

2 Beaumont, Gaston, Industrie cotonniéve en Normandie (1901), 39. 

3 Arnauné, Le Commerce Extérieur (1913), 155. . 

4 Ibid., 158. The reform was promised in the Act of May 24, 1834, but not 


formally made until the Act of July 2, 1836. 
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about the development of spinning, especially in Alsace and the Nord, 
but there is a general silence regarding weaving, with the exception of 
Alsace, that is most significant. The least important of the great 
cotton manufacturing regions of France in 1814 was Alsace, yet it was 
there that the greatest progress was made in the improvement of the 
methods of spinning. Mechanical spinning was introduced in the 
late eighteenth century, but in 1806 Alsace had only three mills using 
machinery! Then began a steady increase in its employment until 
by 1820 hand spinning had nearly disappeared. The number of mills 
using machinery increased from 3 to 11 by 1812, and they had between 
one-half and one-third of the total number of spindles in Alsace, which 
Chaptal gives as 70,336 in the year 1818. By 1828 Alsace had 500,000 
spindles, by 1846 859,000, and by 1860 the total number had reached 
1,600,000.2, The mills were growing steadily larger, as is shown by the 
average number of spindles in each, which increased from 9,517 in 1828 
to 17,967 in 1856, while several mills were very large indeed, Nicholas 
Schlumberger having 55,000 spindles in 1834, Jacques Hartman 50,000, 
and Charles Naegley 84,000. Finally, we should note that Alsace not 
only came to use machinery for all her spinning long before 1860, but 
that she was constantly improving that machinery and developing the 
construction of machines at home, instead of importing them from 
England at enormous expense. In 1850 the best type of mule jenny, 
known as the Self-Acting or Renvideur, because it performed all the 
operations of spinning itself, was introduced from England; and before 
1860 fully half the spindles of Alsace were on self-acting machines. 
The explanation of the rapid spread of this new type of spinning machine 
lies in the fact that the cotton industry of France as a whole enjoyed 
great prosperity between 1850 and 1857, the boom following the long 
depression begun by the industrial crisis of 1847, and intensified by the 
Revolution of 1848. It is true that the expense of installing the self- 
acting mule was very great, and labour was cheap in Alsace and the 
neighbouring region of the Vosges. On the other hand, the economy 
from the use of the self-acting mule was greatest in fine yarn, and we 
know that the manufacture of fine yarn in Alsace was started by 
Nicholas Schlumberger® in 181g, and was an industry of considerable 
importance by 1826. Evidently a further stimulus was needed to 
bring in the newest machines, and this was supplied by the manufacture 
of cotton sewing thread, which began in Alsace in 1849. The following 
1 Lévy, Histoire économique de l’Industrie contonniére en Alsace, 86. 


* Reybaud, Le Coton (1863), 419. Quotes report. by Charles Thierry-Mieg, 
Secy. Soc. Industrielle de Mulhouse, October, 1862, on ‘‘ Cotton Industry Depart- 
ment H. Rhin.’’ This probably includes the Vosges, Bar le Duc, and Troyes. 
Alsace probably had about 1,150,000. 


3 Lévy, p. 168. 4 Reybaud, p. 419. 5 Lévy, p. 168. 
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table prepared by Charles Thierry-Mieg for the Société Industrielle de 
Mulhouse shows the progress of the self-acting mule:1 


Year. No. of Mills. | Mule Jennies. Self-Acting. Total. 

1828 49 466, 363 — 466,363 
1846 45 779,300 — 779,300 
1851 52 819,006 — 819,006 
1856 67 866,122 108,179 974,298 
1857 GP: 715,232 250,956 1,072,188 
1859 80 710,520 382,260 1,092,780 
1861 86 547,174 680,208 1,227,382 
1862 88 543,054 694,260 T,237,314 


The region of the Nord, the youngest of the three, prospered greatly 
between 1814 and 1860, and the cotton spinning industry grew rapidly. 
The Lille district in 1808-10 claimed 22 spinning mills with 207 mule 
jennies and 20 water frames, the former having 39,570 spindles and 
the latter 1,700. There was also a large number of hand jennies.? 
Roubaix had 13 spinning mills and Tourcoing 8. In 1859 the Lille 
district had 703,791 spindles in 57 mills, while Roubaix had 12 mills 
with 217,640 spindles, and Tourcoing, whose number of mills is not 
given, had 157,634 spindles. To these should be added the spindles of 
small centres like Armentiéres, and 400,000 for the province of Picardy, 
making a total of approximately 1,500,000 for the whole region of the 
North,? which is about the same as the total for the group of the East, 
including the provinces of Alsace, Lorraine, and Champagne. Most 
of the spindles in the Nord in 1859 were undoubtedly run by steam, 
as that region lacked the great resources in water power of Normandy 
and Alsace, while it had cheap coal from the rich basins of the Nord 
and Pas de Calais. The first steam engine for a spinning mill was set 
up in Lille by Auguste Mille in 1820, when most of the factories ran 
their machines by hand or horse power. In 1832 we are told that 17 
of Lille’s 50 spinning machines used steam engines, and 7 more were 
installing them.* It seems safe to assume, therefore, that steam was 
the principal source of spinning in the Nord in 1859, and not chiefly 
an auxiliary source, as in Alsace and largely in Normandy. 

For Normandy we have practically no figures that show the develop- 
ment of cotton spinning between 1814 and 1860. Levainville® tells us 


1 Lévy, p. 168. 

2 Houdoy in his Filature de Coton dans le Nord de la France (1903), almost 
the only source for the region, gives the number of hand jennies in the Lille 
district as 10,000 with 60 spindles each, or a total of 600,000 spindles (p. 41). 

3 Houdoy, pp. 59-60. s“Lbtd., p.-58. 5 Levainville, Rouen, 215. 
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that the Rouen district in 1837 had 317,000 spindles, but he mentions 
none of the other districts. Beaumont? says that in 1859 there were 
1,817,328 in the Departments of Seine Inférieure and Eure. If we 
make due allowance for lower Normandy, where there were many small 
cotton spinning establishments in the Departments of Orne and Calva- 
dos, and for southern Normandy, where there were many other small 
centres, we shall reach a total number of spindles close to 2,500,000, 
which is the figure given for 1860 in the series of volumes edited by 
Michel Chevalier? on the International Exposition of 1862 at London. 

On the development of weaving in the cotton industry of France 
before 1860 we have little information. The use of the power loom, 
even in England, came much later than the use of machinery in spinning, 
for although the first power loom was invented by Cartwright in 1785, 
it was not a practical success, and the first power loom able to compete 
successfully with hand weaving was that invented by Sharp and Roberts 
in 1822.2 In Alsace, the only region where we can trace the progress 
of cotton weaving in any detail, the power loom was introduced in 
1822, and by 1826 Isaac Koechlin alone had 240 of these machines.* 
The growth of mechanical weaving is shown by the following table of 
Charles Thierry-Mieg of Mulhouse:°® 


Year. | No. of Mills. Hand Looms. Power Looms. Total. 


| } 
1828 17 20,000 2,123 22,123 
1846 — 12,000 10,000 22,000 
1851 34 10,000 12,128 22,128 
1856 56 8,657 14,920 23,577 
1858 65 7,000 19,932 26,932 
1859 We. 7,000 21,772 28,772 
1861 | 75 5,000 24,320 29,320 
1862 | 84 | 4,000 25,153 29,153 


In Alsace, by 1860, mechanical weaving was supreme, and only 
very fine or fancy cloths, or those of unusual width, were woven by 
hand. The weaving industry, however, showed far less concentration 
than the spinning. Of 56 weaving mills operating in 1856, only 13 had 
between 200 and 300 looms, and 12 had less than 100.6 The survival 
of the small mill in Alsace was due to two important factors: water 
power and cheap labour. The mills tended to stay in the mountain 
valleys on the banks of the swift streams, where water power was 
sufficient for most of their needs, and the farming population could 


1 [bid., p. 45. * Carcenac, Exposition Universelle de 1862, iv. 356. 
$ Usher, Jndustvial History of England (1920), 302. 


4 Lévy, p. 144. 5 Reybaud, p. 422. * Lévy, p..170. 
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work in the mills without complete neglect of their agriculture. Steam 
was used only as an auxiliary to water power in most cases chiefly in 
the summer, so that the high price of coal was not a great handicap. 
But for printing and for the spinning and weaving of fine cloths, where 
skilled labour was a factor of great importance, the mills found it more 
economical to move to the cities like Mulhouse, where such labour could 
be obtained more easily, and steam power could be economically used 
on a large scale because of the relative cheapness of coal. 

The other regions of France that manufactured cotton were far 
behind Alsace in the development of mechanical weaving. Normandy 
alone had a considerable number of power looms, used chiefly for 
making raw cloth for bleaching and printing. The mills using these 
looms were almost all in the Departments of Seine Inférieure and Eure. 
It is clear that the amount of mechanical weaving in the rest of 
Normandy was insignificant in 1860, because labour was still so cheap 
that there was little economy in the use of machinery, most of which 
had to be imported at great expense and run with coal, which was also 
imported and costly if used far from the coast or the navigable Seine. 
Many of the small manufacturing centres in central and southern 
Normandy were not even on railroads. In the Nord there was only 
a slight use of power looms, although French coal was available at 
reasonable prices, and the large cotton centres were on railroads. 
Lille, Roubaix, and St. Quentin had only a few power looms, and Amiens, 
the chief centre for the manufacture of cotton velvet, was preparing 
to install them. We know that the famous mixed cloths of Roubaix 
were woven entirely by hand, as were the gauzes and muslins of 
St. Quentin. The Government’s investigators in 18601 found the same 
absence of power looms at Tarare, where a great variety of plain and 
fancy gauzes, fine muslins, tarlatans, and figured gowns were made. 
Both coal and water power were available there, Tarare being in the 
mountains behind the Loire and the Rhone, and close to the coal mines 
of Ste. Etienne. Hand weaving was universal also in the cotton 
hosiery industry of France. The Government felt that this was not 
unreasonable in the case of fine hosiery, which was woven by hand even 
in England, but for coarse hosiery Nottingham had both rotating 
rectilinear looms and great circular looms all run by steam, while 
French centres like Troyes and Moreuil had no machinery at all for 
weaving. 

In our study of the growth of the French cotton industry up to the 


1 Enquéte, Traité de Commerce avec l’Angleterve (1860). Inseven volumes, of 
which only six are in the Bibliothéque Nationale. The seventh, which contains 
the reports of the Government’s agents, was found for me at the Ministére du 
Commerce by M. Charles Schmidt of the Archives Nationales. See pp. xliv-l. 
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conclusion of the treaty with England we have considered chiefly the 
introduction of machinery in spinning and weaving. We have seen 
that in the manufacture of yarn machinery was dominant, and that 
most of the work was done in mills even if few of the mills were of great 
size. It seems clear, however, that the machinery used was of an 
antiquated type, and that the French spinners did not, as a rule, adopt 
improvements as they were made in England. It is true that trans- 
portation facilities were inadequate and too costly; that, largely because 
of this, fuel for power was expensive and hard to get; and that French 
manufacturers were, on the whole, unduly conservative. It was 
generally admitted in France that the price of yarn was very high, and 
that the amount produced was often inadequate. Was there any 
remedy for this, or were the manufacturers justified in saying that 
natural conditions necessarily made the cost of production much 
higher in France ? 

We have the opinions of a few captains of industry who were able 
to see beyond their own financial interests, such as Jean Dolfus of 
Alsace, and Fernand Raoul Duval of Normandy; of Government 
officials who made a special study of the question, such as Ozenne, of 
the Ministry of Commerce,’ Ernest Baroche,? an investigator for the 
Conseil Supérieur du Commerce, and Amé, a high official in the customs 
service and later Director-General of Customs; and, finally, of Michel 
Chevalier, engineer and economist, member of the Conseil d’Etat, 
and author of the Anglo-French Treaty of 1860. These men felt that 
the natural difficulties confronting the French cotton industry were 
not insuperable, that France was not doomed to permanent inferiority 
as compared to England. They asserted that France had shown that 
she could spin yarn of as high numbers and as good quality as England, 
and that she could weave this yarn successfully into the finest cloths 
as well as her rival across the Channel, while in beauty of design she was 
frequently superior. They felt the real cause of the backwardness of 
the French industry was the prohibitive tariff, which gave French 
spinners and weavers a monopoly of the home market and relieved 
them of the troublesome necessity of studying British improvements 
and modifying their own manufacturing methods. The deadening 
influence of a prohibitive tariff on industrial progress is well known, 
and needs no demonstration. There is no reason to believe that this 
influence was less deadening in France between 1810 and 1860 than it 

' Secretary of the Conseil Supérieur du Commerce, which directed the 
Enquéte of 1860. In 1868-9 he visited most of the industrial regions of France, 


prec eake on their condition and on their wishes regarding changes in the 
ariff. 


* An agent in the Enguéte of 1860. Son of Jules Baroche, the Minister of 
Napoleon III. 
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has been elsewhere and at other times. Let us see what happened when 
France abandoned her prohibitive tariff and prepared to meet British 
competition. Her cotton spinning industry used machinery, though it 
was rarely of the newest and most efficient type, but her weaving was 
done chiefly by hand, with all the expense and waste of the old domestic 
or putting-out system. Could the cotton industry under these con- 
ditions compete successfully with the British giant ? 

The Anglo-French Treaty of Commerce of January, 1860, provided 
that the tariff on cotton should take effect only in October, 1861, in 
order to give the French cotton industry time to prepare to meet British 
competition, and because the French Government had promised in 1856 
not to remove the prohibitions in the tariff for five years.1 What little 
evidence we have indicates that the French manufacturers did order 
a fair number of improved spinning machines and some power looms, 
and that they tried to reorganize their mills with a view to greater 
efficiency in production. But before they could complete their prepara- 
tions to fight their British rivals the cotton industries of both countries 
were overwhelmed by the most serious crisis in their history with the 
outbreak of the American Civil War. Within a few days after the 
attack on Fort Sumter President Lincoln declared a blockade of 
the ports of the Confederacy, and before the end of the year 1861 
the world’s chief supply of raw cotton had been almost entirely .cut 
off. The following tables show the effect of the Federal blockade 
on the importation of cotton into France: 


ToTAL IMPpoRTS OF COTTON INTO FRANCE, WITH STOCKS AT THE END OF EACH 
YEAR, FROM U.S. CONSULAR REPORTS (IN BALES). 


Year. Import. Stock at End of Year. 
1855 Ae be 467,470 59,526 
1856 ae me 509,164 51,840 
1857 ais Se 481,101 92,795 
1858 a ot 573,170 141,510 
1859 ce Bg 432,631 40,750 
1860 OO ye 684,594 112,425 
1861 me Ao 624,600 140,345 
1862 6 ri 271,570 59,193 
1863 Ae ae 381,539 32,852 
1864 dc Be 460,880 61,630 
1865 ete at 509,805 40,239 
1866 ie as 689,890 I19,450 
1867 - AD oe 605,440 63,050 


1868 ac ne 762,593 84,890 


1 Clause 5 of Article XVI. 
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FrENcH Imports oF COTTON FROM VARIOUS SOURCES, FROM U.S. CONSULAR 
REpoRTS (IN BALES). 


: From Other 
Year. From U.S.A. From Brazil. | From Egypt. Countries. 
1857 392,734 7,615 21,018 59,734 
1858 499,760 6,535 24,781 42,094 
1859 376,760 2,374 25,812 27,685 
1860 609,030 1,654 21,650 52,260 
1861 520,730 922 39,760 63,188 
1862 31,420 4,653 32,643 202,852 
1863 4,169 9,642 50,058 317,670 
1864 4,740 29,501 82,521 344,118 
1865 26,361 31,222 65,063 387,159 
1866 217,539 63,711 39,491 | 369,149 


The outbreak of the Civil War found the French cotton industry in a 
weakened condition. A considerable amount of capital had been sunk 
in the improvement of mills and the purchase of machinery to meet 
British competition in the autumn of 1861. Then the industry had 
been unusually active in the previous three years, and it seems clear 
that France, like England, would have suffered a severe crisis from 
overproduction if the American war had not come. English mills in 
1861 had stocks of cotton goods in their warehouses that were more 
than double the normal amounts, and French warehouses had stocks 
that would more than meet the needs of the country for an entire year. 
In addition to this large supply of cloth, France, like England, had 
abnormally large stocks of raw cotton, because the American crop of 
1860 had been remarkably large, and most of it had been exported 
before the proclamation of the blockade. Finally, France had recently 
experienced a commercial revolution through the growth of her indus- 
tries in the early years of the Second Empire, and even more through 
the development of her railroads. The trade in cloth, which had 
formerly operated within narrow limits with the purchases of dealers 
based generally on the demands of a single season, suddenly expanded. 
Long-term operations became possible with the increased facilities 
owing to the development of banking; while the keen competition which 
the railroads aroused between the different manufacturing regions of 
France made it necessary to tempt the buyer with a greater variety of 
goods and longer credit. 

We have scanty information on the prolonged crisis produced in 
the French cotton industry by the Civil War in the United States. It 
seems clear, however, that the first effect was a fall in the price of cloth 
in the autumn of 1861. England, as we have seen, had enormous 


1 See Cordier, La crise cotonniéve dans la Seine Inférieure (1864); 52-5, and 


Adams, Great Britain and the American Civil War (1925), especially cc. viii. and x. 
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stocks of cloth which she could not sell at home, while she had lost 
the valuable American market. When in October, 1861, the moderate 
tariff on English yarn and cloth became effective in France, it seemed to 
open a new market in which part of the surplus English goods could be 
sold. Cordier, who wrote a little book on the cotton crisis in the 
Department of Seine Inférieure, tells us that English cloth was poured 
into France for three months, until French prices were brought down 
and the flood was checked. As Cordier, like most cotton manufacturers, 
was a rabid protectionist, we can accept his statement that the flood 
of British goods was checked within three months; and his estimate 
that these goods did not exceed Io per cent. of the production of 
Normandy seems reasonable. The difficulty was that the British ex- 
celled in just the coarse goods Normandy produced, while the Normans 
had no chance of finding a new market, and could not reap in time the 
reward of their efforts to improve their machinery and methods of 
manufacture. The result of the imports from England, combined with 
the rising price and decreasing supply of raw cotton, was to precipitate 
a panic in Normandy with a hardening of credit at Rouen and Havre, 
where the future appeared dark for the small firms. The crisis was 
clearly worse in Normandy than elsewhere, because her manufacturing 
centres were nearer England than any others in France except a few in 
the north, and goods could reach Rouen by the cheap means of direct 
water transportation. Furthermore, Normandy was bound to suffer 
from the rising price of cotton more than any other regions, because 
the price of cotton forms a much larger part of the cost of producing 
coarse than fine cloth. Many of the small mills failed, and in a number 
of cases they could not be sold for several years, when they were some- 
times finally disposed of for one-quarter of their value. They failed 
because they lacked sufficient capital to sell their goods at a loss for a 
time, or to hold them until the price of cloth recovered. It is probable 
also that they lacked proper machinery and equipment, and so could 
not compete with the larger mills that enjoyed those advantages. 

The crisis in the cotton industry was both long and severe. The 
General Council of the Department of Seine Inférieure wrote the Govern- 
ment in September, 1862, that there was widespread suffering because 
of the scarcity and high price of cotton; that complete or partial un- 
employment was very common; and that much public relief was neces- 
sary. It is interesting to note that the English cotton workers had 
begun to suffer in the autumn of 1861, and that the height of the crisis 
in Lancashire was reached in November, 1862, when approximately 
80 per cent. of the operatives were receiving public relief or private 
charity.2, In January, 1863, the Prefect of Seine Inférieure reported 


1 Archives Nationales, F12-4476D. 
2 Ellison, The Cotton Trade of Great Britain (1886), 95. 
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that the spinning and weaving of Indiennes and Rouenneries were 
only 40 per cent. of the'normal amount. From lower Normandy the 
Chambre Consultatif of Flers in the Department of Orne reported in 
February, 1862, that part-time work was general and several mills had 
closed.2 Although a few years later this same Chamber blamed the 
treaty with England for all its troubles, in this report of 1862 it named 
five causes for the crisis: (1) bad crops in France in 1861; (2) the 
American war, with the doubling of the price of cotton and the loss 
of the American market; (3) the scarcity of indigo and its rise in price; 
(4) the financial crisis, with the restriction of credit; (5) the Treaty of 
Commerce with England. In January, 1863, Flers reported that all 
its spinning mills had closed and two-thirds of its looms were idle. 

In Alsace the cotton crisis was less severe. The Prefect of the 
Upper Rhine,’ the Department in which was the bulk of the cotton 
manufacturing, reported in July, 1862, that there was little suffering 
or unemployment in the big centre of Mulhouse, where there was plenty 
of cotton and where long-term contracts had been made for yarn and 
cloth. The printing industry was suffering and had partial unemploy- 
ment, but the fashions had deserted its product and preferred plain 
white cloths or light woollens and silks. Fortunately for the workers, 
printing employed only a small number. The Prefect wrote that the 
smaller centres were much worse off than Mulhouse and had great 
unemployment. Among these he named the towns of the Belfort and 
Colmar districts and Sainte Marie aux Mines, where there was an 
important industry of weaving fancy cloths by hand. He wrote that 
the unanimous desire of these centres was for European intervention 
to end the American war. This observation is interesting because it 
was in July, 1862, that the Emperor Napoleon III. received the Con- 
federate Commissioner Slidell, and asked the British Government if it 
would consider joint intervention.‘ In general we can say that Alsace 
suffered less than Normandy® because she had a large supply of raw 
cotton, her distance from the sea having made it necessary for her to 
keep large stocks in her warehouses. It is true that the price of cloth 
rose there as elsewhere because of the increasing cost of cotton, and 
that many mills were sold, but few were closed for lack of buyers as in 
Normandy. Alsace, on the average, made rather fine yarn in which the 
cost of cotton was a much smaller factor than in the case of Normandy. 

* Arch. Nat., F12-4476D, Letter, January 18, 1863. 

2 Ibid., Letter, February 6, 1862. 

* Arch, Nat., F12-4476D, Letter of July 19, 1862. 

4 Adams, ii. 19, 24. 

®* Although the stock of cotton in France early in 1861 was large, little of it 


seems to have been held in Normandy, probably because in normal times it 
had been easy to get cotton as needed from Liverpool. 
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Much light is thrown upon the progress of the cotton crisis in France 
by the following table prepared by the Société Industrielle of Mulhouse: 


Prices (Average in Francs per Kilogram). Prices, Work on Order. 
Year. Cotton. Yarn. Calico. Spinning. — Weaving. 
1860 1.78 Bee 7 4.59 1.49 if, Ge 
1861 2.39 3.33 4.44 0.49 TL T 
1862 4.64 4.91 5.38 0.27 0.47 
1863 6.07 6.40 7.07 0.33 0.67 
1864 6.46 7.13 Raf) 0.67 0.64 
1865 4.66 5.34 6.41 0.68 1.07 
1866 3.93 5.13 6.54 1.20 I.41 
1867 2.82 3.83 4.59 1.01 0.76 
1868 2.76 3.48 4.23 O272 | 0.75 
1869 3.10 3.70 4.45 0.60 | 0.75 


These figures show that the hardest year for the spinners and weavers 
was 1862, and that in the next year, while the spinners were almost as 
badly off the weavers cut their losses considerably. This fits in with 
our information from Normandy that the height of the crisis at Rouen 
was reached in the autumn of 1862. From there it evidently spread 
slowly, for the French Government states in the Exposé de la Situation 
del’ Empire” that in France as a whole the extremity of the crisis was in 
May, 1863, when even the district of the Vosges was badly affected. 
After that there appears to have been some improvement and a decrease 
in unemployment. One of the principal causes of this improvement 
was the importation of cotton on a large scale from India, which began 
in France in 1862, and gave substantial relief in the following year 
(see Table of Imports, p. 291). There were several reasons why such 
large importations were not made earlier. In the first place, the 
manufacturers in both France and England believed the American 
Civil War would be short. Then the production of India had to be 
increased, and a year’s delay was necessary to accomplish that. 
Thirdly, Indian cotton had a shorter staple than American, and a fibre 
that broke much more easily. Fourth, it was necessary for the manu- 
facturers to adapt their machines to use Indian cotton, which took time 
and a large amount of capital. Hence, while the change to the use 
of Indian cotton brought relief to the French cotton industry in general, 
it caused the failure of many small mills that lacked the necessary capital. 


1 Lévy, p. 306. 
2 November, 1863. The writer has found only four numbers of this bulletin, 


dated November, 1863, February, 1865, January, 1866, and November, 1867. 
While clearly written to impress the public, they contain items of information 


of some value. 
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In February, 1865, the French Government? reported the situation 
as still difficult because there were great and sudden fluctuations in 
the price of cotton, and because the cotton from India and the Levant 
was hard to use. The crisis of unemployment in Normandy had ended 
in 1864, when those formerly employed in mills then closed had been 
absorbed by other industries or by agriculture. The difficult task of 
improving machinery had been completed, and there was great manu- 
facturing activity in Alsace and the Nord. The end of the American 
Civil War came suddenly in April, 1865, and inevitably caused a sharp 
decline in prices, which brought a brief crisis in Normandy and the 
Vosges. This was followed by renewed activity, and the news that the 
American crop was small caused prices to rise until the difficulty of 
selling cotton goods in competition with other textile fabrics brought 
them down again. The situation was still difficult, but at least the 
industry was active and there was no unemployment. 1866 was a good 
year for the cotton industry in France, and 1867 began well with a 
brisk trade at Havre and full employment in all manufacturing centres. 
But the American crop of 1866 had been larger, and this brought down 
the price of cotton, which fluctuated so greatly that it was difficult to 
adjust the price of cloth to it. The inevitable result of using better 
machinery was now felt through a short and mild crisis, due to over- 
production, which caused a certain amount of unemployment in the 
Department of Eure, in Normandy, in the Vosges, and in Alsace. 

The difficulties confronting the manufacturer of cotton in the years 
between the end of the American Civil War and the beginning of the 
war between France and Germany are illustrated by the testimony of 
M. Raoul Duval before the Committee of the French Parliament investi- 
gating the economic régime of France in 1870. M. Duval,? in 1865, had 
joined a cotton manufacturer in Normandy in starting to make yarn 
for cotton hosiery. The firm was ready to begin operations in December, 
1866. In their first year of manufacturing (1867) they lost heavily 
because they bought cotton only as they needed it, and the price of both 
cotton and yarn fell all through that year. Then M. Duval gave his 
manager authority to buy cotton freely as conditions justified, and in 
the next two years he made large profits through the fluctuations in 
price. He estimated that the margin between the highest and lowest 


prices of cotton per kilogram was in 1867, 1.46 frs.; in 1868, 1.20 frs.; 
and in 1869, 0.86 fr. : 


_“ De semblabes écarts, si on devrait intégralment les subir, emporte- 
rait les économies possibles de quelques centimes de revient ; ils empor- 
teraient toute protection, faible ou forte, que l’on voudrait établir.”’ 


1 Exposé de la Situation de l’Empire. 


* Enquéte Parlementaive sur le Régime Economique en France (1870), Session 
of May 23. 
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Thus if a man had bought cotton at the lowest and sold at the highest 
price in 1867, he would have made a profit of 526,000 frs. on the 217,000 
kilograms of yarn produced by the Duval mill. Buying at the highest 
and selling at the lowest price, he would have lost 233,000 frs. In 
1868 this speculator’s profit would have been 460,285 frs., and his 
loss 182,876 frs.; in 1869, 298,930 frs. and 97,572 frs. profit and loss 
respectively. In each case the profit or loss would have been far greater 
than any possible economy in manufacturing. In each case also, said 
M. Duval, the chance of a big profit was far greater than that of a big 
loss. This was no mere lottery, for with the telegraph and cable a 
trader could keep track of price changes in France, England, America, 
and India, and buy and sell accordingly. If his judgment was sound 
he could have made money in any one of those years, but if he lived in 
a remote mountain valley, as in the Vosges, without telegraph and 
cable, he would have been sure to lose. The fundamental importance 
of speculation in the late sixties cannot be overemphasized. The 
losses among the mills in the small centres, and especially among those 
in the Vosges mountains, were heavy. Without bearing in mind this 
period of feverish speculation, we cannot study the formidable crises 
of 1869 in the cotton industries of France and England. 

The Enquéte of 1870 on the economic régime of France was held 
at the demand of the French manufacturers, a large number of whom 
hoped that through it they could bring pressure on the Government to 
denounce the Treaty! of Commerce with England. They did their best 
to convince the Government that the French industry was suffering 
chiefly because of large imports of British yarn and cloth after the 
end of the American Civil War. The British witnesses at the Enquéte, 
whose testimony was listened to by the French manufacturers present 
with impatience and scant courtesy, claimed that their industry had 
been in no condition to make such shipments. We have also, as 
corroborative evidence, a letter from Messrs. Ashworth of Manchester 
to the firm of Dolfus, Mieg of Mulhouse, written April 20, 1870: 


“We hasten to offer evidence to prove,” say Messrs. Ashworth, 
“not only that our manufacturing industry has suffered disasters 
sufficient, if continued, to assail even its existence, but also that the 
Anglo-French treaty has not in any appreciable degree mitigated our 
sufferings. Many influences have co-operated in bringing about the 
present state of trade... . 


1 Houdoy, 118-21. The manufacturers of the Nord sent a Manifesto to the 
Government, December 4, 1869, when they realized from Ozenne’s visit that the 
Government had no intention of denouncing the treaty. They demanded its 
denunciation and reminded the Government of the Senatus Consulte of 
September 11, 1869, giving the Corps Législatif the power to regulate the tariff. 
They insisted on an enquéte run by the Corps Législatif, and not by the Conseil 
Supérieur du Commerce named by the Government. Ollivier agreed to this. 
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“The greatly increased price of American cotton during and after 
the war not only rendered the production of goods too costly for pro- 
fitable shipment, but also compelled spinners to invest large sums 1n 
adapting their machinery to other staples. Trade has never been 
sufficiently good to recoup this outlay, and the disbursements thus made 
proved in many cases the first step on the road toruin. The high price 
of cotton had also the effect of diverting the custom of the world to 
linen, woollen, and mixed fabrics. Through emigration and destitution 
the labour market became disorganized, and to the frequent scarcity 
of operatives has been added the complication of Trade Union influence. 

“We would not, however, attribute the greatest share of our 
disasters to the direct influence of the American war on the price of 
cotton. Before that event the industry had been unduly extended, 
and facilities of credit stretched to improper limits. Thus the cotton 
trade was in no condition to withstand so severe a trial, and the shock 
found the mill owners weakened by overextension and the consequent 
want of working capital. 

‘Tt will be unnecessary to trace the various steps which led to the 
present condition of the cotton trade, and it is unimportant to describe 
those occasional gleams of improvement which, having no solid basis, 
ended only in disappointed hopes. Suffice it to say that in the year 
1869 the extreme badness of trade resulted in an extent of disaster 
which, both in the amount of property involved and in respect to the 
hardships and ruin entailed on the manufacturers, is almost without 
parallel in the history of our commerce. In that year alone upwards 
of eighty spinners and manufacturers in this district failed, indepen- 
dently of those who compounded with their creditors unknown to the 
general public; while those whose wealth enabled them to avoid absolute 
ruin were left with crippled means and greatly depreciated property. . . . 
The destitution among the operatives in some localities caused an 
enormous advance in the poor rates, and in order to avoid liability 
to taxation on unworked factories the machinery of many was cleared 
out and even sold for old metal. 

“Such is the condition of the industry your protectionists consider 
has suffered less than that of France.’ 


The crisis of 1869 in France was not felt with equal intensity in 
all the cotton manufacturing regions. It was comparatively mild 
in Alsace, where only 4 per cent. of the power loomsand 4 of 1 per cent. 
of the spindles stopped running.* On the other hand, it was not yet 
over when war broke out with Germany in the summer of 1870. The 
testimony of the witnesses at the Enquéte of that year indicates that 
the crisis had been more severe in the Nord, and that it had been very 
severe indeed in the Vosges and in Normandy. The causes of the 
crisis were many. Among the more important was the competition 


? F.O., 146-1486. Printed as a pamphlet by the Manchester Chamber of 
Commerce under title Condition of Cotton Trade of Lancashire and the Operation 
of the Anglo-French Treaty of Commerce. 

2 Lévy, 309. 
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with cotton of the linen and woollen industries. While the cotton 
industry during the American war was struggling with the difficulties 
of an insufficient supply of raw material and high prices, its rival, the 
woollen industry, was aided by large importations from Australia and 
the Argentine made possible partly by the recent development of 
sheep-raising for wool in those countries, and partly by the free 
admission of wool into France by the law of May 5, 1860,! as a part 
of the economic reforms of that year. As the price of cotton cloth 
rose its consumption fell, while that of woollens increased, and, under 
the stimulus of British competition, the methods of manufacture were 
improved and the costs of production in the French woollen industry 
were lowered. Thus one of the chief causes of the sufferings of Rouen 
in 1869 was the competition with her Indiennes of the cheap woollens 
of Rheims. Another cause was the superior efficiency of the cotton 
industry in Alsace, which used more and better machinery than Rouen, 
and could thus undersell her hand-woven Rouenneries by putting on 
the French market similar cloths made by machinery. 

Other causes of the crisis of 1869 in France were the period of feverish 
speculation in cotton beginning during the American Civil War, and 
the overproduction of cotton goods which was the inevitable result of 
the effort to recover some of the ground lost to the woollen and linen 
industries, and was furthered by the improvement of machinery for 
both the spinning and weaving of cotton, which had begun in the 
prosperous period of the fifties and had been greatly stimulated by the 
Treaty of 1860 with England, followed by similar treaties with Belgium 
and the Zollverein.2, French manufacturers were also feeling very 
uneasy for many months before the outbreak of the war of 1870 over 
the series of diplomatic defeats suffered by the Second Empire, which 
demonstrated the decline of French prestige in Europe. Then the 
expedition to Mexico and the maintenance of a large army were 
expensive, as was also the maintenance of the Imperial Government 
with a luxurious court. In short, the burden of supporting the Second 
Empire, coupled with its obvious decline both at home and abroad, 
aroused a general feeling of insecurity and anxiety that was a depressing 
influence on industry. 

We must end our study of the French cotton industry with the 
crisis of 1869, because little material is as yet available in the Govern- 
ment Archives after 1870, and because the loss of Alsace, as a result of 
the war with Germany, so changed the situation of the cotton manu- 
facturers in France that the influence of the Treaty of 1860 becomes 

1 Amé, ii. 37. 
2 The treaty with Belgium was signed May 1, 1861, that with the Zollverein, 


August 2, 1862, but it was not ratified by all the member States until July 1, 1865, 
when it went into force. 
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too difficult to trace. For the decade ending in 1870 our principal 
source of evidence is the Enquéte conducted by the Corps Législatif in 
the spring of that year, the testimony on cotton being taken between 
the middle of March and the middle of June. Unfortunately, this 
Enquéte was not held for the purpose of making an impartial study of 
the condition of French industries. It was called in the hope of forcing 
the Emperor to denounce the treaty with England, and thus deal a 
death-blow to the whole system of tariff reductions of which it was the 
foundation. As we know, the French cotton industry had been suffer- 
ing from severe depression for many months, and had enjoyed little 
prosperity for more than a decade. Like suffering children, the maj ority 
of its leaders struck at the obstacle that seemed most nearly within 
reach, and declared the English treaty to be the cause of all their 
troubles. One manufacturer in Lille wrote a pamphlet entitled The 
Death-Rattle of French Industry,| and his colleagues did their best 
to persuade the Government that it must choose between the death of 
that industry and the destruction of the iniquitous treaty. 

In their testimony at the Enquéte the French cotton manufacturers 
had little to say about the American Civil War. It was the treaty, 
they claimed, that had closed so many of the mills of Normandy. It 
was the treaty, again, that caused the crisis of 1869, because it allowed 
the English to flood the French market, and thus made it impossible 
for the French to sell their own products at home. Overproduction 
in France was not mentioned as a cause of the crisis by the majority 
of witnesses, nor did they speak of the great increase in French exports, 
which in many cases notably exceeded the increase in imports, as, for 
example, in the case of mixed woollens made at both Roubaix and 
Bradford. Then they attempted to prove that French manufacturers 
could never compete with England on equal terms, because everything 
cost more in France, and they analyzed their payments for cotton, fuel, 
machinery, building materials, and nearly everything else. In no case 
was a comparison made between a specific mill in France and a mill 
similarly situated in England. The witnesses simply gave the cost 
per spindle of each item in their budget and compared it with the cost 
of the same item in “England.” One weaver from Normandy, a 
member of the well-known family of Waddington,? even testified that 
the French could not compete, since they had to pay their workmen 
higher wages than in England, partly because of the far greater cost 
of food. Yet France was then shipping to England every year large 

1 Houdoy, p. 105. The author was du Mesnil Marigny, and the full title of 
his pamphlet, evidently written in 1868 for the Chamber of Commerce of Lille: 
La Réle de l’Industrie francaise et les Interpellations qu'il a provoqués. The 
interpellations referred to were questions asked the Government in the Corps 


Législatif in May, 1868, regarding the effects of the Treaty of 1860. 
2 Session of April 11. 
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quantities of meat, vegetables, eggs, and fruit, and it was common 
knowledge, testified to by most of the other witnesses, that wages were 
distinctly lower in France despite the increase in recent years. 

The higher price of cotton in France was claimed as one of the great 
disadvantages of the French manufacturer in his effort to compete 
with his English rival. This was emphasized particularly by the 
witnesses from Normandy at the Enquéte. One of their spokesmen, 
Lamer, testified that the difference in the price of cotton as between 
the markets of Havre and Liverpool was always in favour of the 
English port, and that the difference was usually 11 frs. per 100 kilo- 
grams. His figures were analyzed by a broker from Havre, Le Cesne,? 
who testified that the average difference was much less. He found 
that Lamer had compared the prices in the two markets not of the 
same grades of cotton, but of different grades. For the years 1868 to 
1869 Le Cesne found the price of cotton at Havre higher than the figure 
at Liverpool by an amount almost exactly equal to the freight rate 
on cotton between the two ports. He also disproved the statement 
made by many Norman witnesses, that, as Frenchmen, they had to 
pay commissions amounting to 2 or 24 per cent. in buying cotton at 
Liverpool. He showed that such a sum was paid only if the purchaser 
Jacked English currency or accepted credit at Liverpool; that for properly 
accredited buyers the price was the same, regardless of nationality. 

The higher price of coal in France was claimed as a disadvantage 
by virtually every protectionist witness at the Enquéte. It was even 
claimed that at Rouen the price of coal was between four and five times 
the price in England. This question was taken up by Raoul Duval,? 
one of the few reliable witnesses present. He explained that there 
were many different qualities of coal, and that it paid to give a good 
price for English coal of excellent quality that had been screened before 
shipment. When French coal was used a poorer quality was generally 
accepted. If French manufacturers took a good grade of French coal, 
such as they would import from England, they would find that the 
difference in price would represent only the cost of transportation. 
This cost of transportation, added M. Duval, would decrease in the 
future with the increased use of steam in the coastal trade. 

The exaggeration of difficulties and the minimizing or omission of 
advantages of the French cotton industry as compared to the English 
made by the protectionist witnesses at the Enquéte could be noted 
in further detail and evidence given to correct such errors. But we 
should gain little knowledge of importance regarding the development 
of the industry in France between 1860 and 1870. No substantial 
evidence was given, either, for the claim made by many manufacturers 


1 Session of April 8. 2 Session of May 30. 3 Session of May 23. 
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that France, after the close of the American Civil War, was flooded with 
British cotton yarn and cloth. The English witnesses who testified in 
June,! after all the French witnesses had been heard, stated repeatedly 
that while the Board of Trade did not keep a record of British exports 
to France for French consumption, they knew from their own ex- 
perience that no great increase in trade with France had resulted from 
the Treaty of 1860. The French tariff with its specific duties was 
sufficiently high to exclude almost completely coarse yarn from 
England. This is shown clearly by French evidence as well as by 
British. On fine yarn the duty was much lower in relation to the value 
of the product, and here there seems to have been effective competition, 
one result of which was to increase greatly the production of coarse 
yarn in France and the mutual competition of different French centres. 
A muslin manufacturer from Tarare,? where in 1870 there were 41 mills 
making fine muslins for dresses, testified that Tarare had never been 
able to get French fine yarn spun with sufficient care. Until 1836 the 
manufacturers relied on smuggling for their supply of yarn, and after 
that year, when yarn finer than No. 142 could be legally imported, they 
continued to get their yarn from England, although at a lower cost. 
Even down to No. g0, said this witness, French yarn was still inferior 
to English. A witness from St. Quentin, on the other hand, said that 
he got his best fine yarn from Lille, although he also imported a con- 
siderable amount from Switzerland and England. As at St. Quentin, 
however, muslins were used for curtains instead of dresses, the manu- 
facturers could probably afford to be less exacting regarding the quality 
of their yarn. It seems clear that the production of very fine yarn in 
France did not increase after 1860, and that it may have decreased. 
But it does not appear that this involved any great change, as the 
finest yarn had long come largely from England. 

The difficulties confronting the French manufacturers of cotton 
in 1870 were great. Their error lay in attributing most of them to the 
treaty with England. They did so because they hoped to get help 
from the Government through the restoration of high protection, which 
seemed to them a much less painful remedy than helping themselves 
through an increased use of machinery or the improvement of their 
methods of marketing, which Raoul Duval described as the greatest 

1 Session of June 17. 2 M. Godde, Session of May 30. 

8 Session of May 23. “Que resulte-t-il de ma déposition et de l’étude trés 
conscienscieuse a laquelle je me suis livré sur les faits qui se sont passés dans la 
période que j'ai signalée, c’est a dire depuis le traité de commerce? C’est que 
le traité de commerce n’a été pour rien dans les résultats de l’industrie du coton. 

La seule condition vitale et dominant toutes les autres a été la question 
commerciale. ... Si tous nos industriels étaient bon commercants nous 


aurions une grande force; cette force l’Angleterre la posséde. Je désire que sous 
prétexte de protection nous ne dispensions pas nos industriels de l’acquérir.”’ 
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need of France in 1870, as it was one of the greatest assets of England. 
There were at least two factors which, apart from the causes of the 
crisis of 1869, were responsible for many of their difficulties: First, 
changes in the fashions; and second, the industrial revolution, which 
made necessary the increased use of machinery and the change to 
large-scale production, with the inevitable tendency to the concentration 
ofindustry. We have seen an example of the first factor in the declining 
demand for printed cloths and Rouenneries in France; of the second in 
the failure of many small mills, and the survival or even prosperity 
of many large ones during the American Civil War. The existence of 
both these factors was an indication that under the influence of com- 
petition, both internal and foreign, the French cotton industry was 
maturing, and that it was suffering, not from an iniquitous treaty of 
commerce, but from growing pains. 

There were two main changes of fashion that affected the cotton 
industry between 1860 and 1870, one being the preference for goods 
made from other textiles than cotton, and the other the new liking for 
fancy rather than plain cloths. In addition, the public demanded 
cloths at the lowest possible price, even if of inferior quality. The 
growing distaste for pure cotton goods was largely due to their scarcity 
and high price after the beginning of the Civil War. The increased 
demand for other cloths was the cause of great progress in the linen 
and woollen industries, so that they were able to offer attractive cloths 
at very moderate prices. We have mentioned also the fall in the price 
of wool due to the removal of the duty in 1860, and to the large 
importations from La Plataand Australia. Asa result, printed calicoes 
were abandoned, and the French public turned to the cheap woollens 
of Rheims or the mixed goods of Roubaix. The tulle industry was 
also affected by the change, for plain cotton tulle was no longer in 
demand for the bonnets of working women, nor for dresses. Instead 
bonnets were now made of wool, and dresses of silk tulle, as being lighter 
and cheaper.!. The demand for cheaper cloths was increased by English 
competition, for England excelled in producing such goods with a fine 
finish, which made them attractive and easy to sell,? even if they were 
not durable. The manufacturers of Roubaix had to learn to copy 
the cheap cloths from England, and this took time, so that wholesale 
merchants in Paris complained that the inferior finish of Roubaix 
cloths caused them to run and fade, and made them hard to sell? As 
a result of these changes there were loud complaints against the treaty 
with England from most of the manufacturers of pure cottons in France; 


1 Session of May 27 was devoted entirely to the tulle industry. 
2 Testimony of M. Esnault-Pelterie, draper, Paris, June 13. 
8 Testimony of M. Lariviére, draper, Paris, June 3. 
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from the printers of Rouen, who do not seem to have built up the large 
foreign trade that was the salvation of their rivals in Alsace; from the 
makers of plain cotton tulle in Lille, and the region about Calais; and 
finally from the manufacturers of mixed woollens and cottons of 
Roubaix. Yet it was unquestionably those changes that were largely 
responsible for the closing of 12 of the 32 printing mills in the region 
about Rouen, and for the desperate condition of the plain cotton tulle 
industry both in the north of France and in England. Finally, these 
changes formed one of the factors causing overproduction in France, 
because the same machine could produce far more goods if it made 
coarse yarn or cloth. 

The increased use of machinery forced by the treaty affected both 
the spinning and weaving of cotton. Most spinning was done by 
machinery before this time, though not by the best machinery—that is, 
the commonest machine for spinning was the old mule jenny rather 
than the self-acting. We have abundant evidence that British com- 
petition caused the introduction of large numbers of self-actings. 
Alsace had them already, but Rouen, Lille, and Roubaix, among the 
large centres, appear to have had few in 1860, and smaller centres, such 
as the towns of lower Normandy and St. Quentin in Picardy, had 
scarcely any. The change was expensive and had to be made during 
the American war, or in the almost equally difficult period between it 
and the war with Germany in 1870. A few examples will show how 
backward many French manufacturing centres were. In lower 
Normandy the cotton district of Condé-sur-Noireau, Flers, and Falaise+ 
in the Departments of Calvados and Orne had in 1870 some 183,000 
spindles in 37 mills, of which 73,000 spindles were self-actings in 
machines of 800 spindles each, all imported from England since 1860. 
Of the remainder, 40,000 were water frames (we are not told whether 
the old frames or the improved throstle) and 70,000 mules. In the 
hosiery industry the centres of the Department of Aube had in 1860 
a total of 62,800 spindles, of which only 2,800 were self-actings; in 1870 
the total was 81,416, of which 37,400 were self-actings.? 

Even more important than the improvement of machinery for 
spinning was the increase in the use of the power loom in France. 
In 1860, with the exception of Alsace and of centres like Rouen, Lille, 
and Roubaix, where there were some power looms, it would not be far 
from the truth to say that all weaving was done by hand. Thus in 
1859 Rouen had 6,420 power looms and Havre 3,324; in 1869, 8,510 
and 4,512 respectively. In the group of centres in lower Normandy 
there were in 1870 only 5 mills with a total of 600 power looms, all 
erected after 1864, while 80 per cent. of the weaving was still done by 


* Session of May 13. ® Sessions of May 13 and 25. % Beaumont, Pp. 93. 
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hand.! We are told, however, that the number of hand looms had 
decreased from 5,850 to 3,500. At Amiens, the great centre of cotton 
velvet manufacture, there was in 1860 only one mill equipped with 
power looms; in October, 1869, it had 683 power looms, and hand 
weaving in the surrounding country had disappeared.2 In the hosiery 
industry the centres of Troyes in Champagne, Moreuil in Picardy, and 
Falaise in lower Normandy had in 1860 only 50 power looms, all set 
up after 1856. In 1870 they had over 2,000.3 On the other hand, 
there were centres where no progress was made. Thus at Laval and 
Mayenne in southern Normandy there were no power looms even in 
1870.4 The same was true of the more important centres of Roanne 
and Tarare in central France; while in the north, although there were 
power looms in the larger towns, there was still much weaving by hand, 
in the country about even such important centres as Roubaix and 
St. Quentin. The worst case is that of the plain cotton tulle industry 
in the neighbourhood of Calais,° where no power looms had been set up, 
and the number of hand looms had decreased from goo in 1860 to 238 
in 1870. This, however, was clearly the case of a dying industry, and 
there are indications that the cotton industry of Laval and Mayenne 
was declining, certainly as regards weaving. In centres like Roanne 
and Tarare hand weaving survived partly because of the exclusive 
production of very fine or fancy cloths, and partly because of the 
cheapness of labour in the mountains.® 

We have scanty information regarding the concentration of industry 
in the manufacturing of cotton. In Alsace, which in so many respects 
was the most progressive region in France, there was a considerable 
concentration at a fairly early date in spinning. As early as 1834 
there were several large spinning mills, as we have seen, and the number 
of spindles per mill doubled between 1828 and 1846. It is clear also 
that the factory system was well established by the time of the Revolu- 
tion of 1848.7 In Rouen we know that there were a number of large 
spinning mills in 1860. After that date the few figures given by dif- 
ferent writers conflict, but they show that the number of mills 
decreased while the number of spindles and power looms increased. 
This seems to justify the opinion that there was considerable con- 
centration in both spinning and weaving. It is obvious that large 
mills, having more capital, must have been better able to weather the 
stormy years beginning with the American Civil War, and that the 

1 Session of May 13. 

2 Testimony -of M. Vulfrau-Mollet, Pres. Chamber of Commerce, Amiens 
Session of May 18. 


3 Sessions of May 13 and 25. 4 Session of May 13. 
5 Session of May 27 was devoted entirely to the tulle industry. 
6 Sessions of May 11 and 30. 7 Lévy, p. 159. 
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majority of the failures occurred among the small mills, resulting in a 
further increase of concentration. In Lille and Roubaix there were 
many large mills. We know that between 1860 and 1870 Lille added 
110,000 new spindles, and that 20,000 of these were in one mill,! but the 
indications are that there was much less concentration in weaving. In 
Roubaix weaving was more important, and there was at least one mill 
with 500 looms. A considerable degree of concentration there is 
indicated by the notable increase of production between 1860 and 1870. 
We know that weavers were moving from the country to the town in 
large numbers. The same manufacturer who had 500 looms,” which 
were run by power, succeeded after a brief strike in getting each weaver 
to look after two looms, although the workers tried to defeat his scheme 
for a time by running one loom in the morning and the other in the 
afternoon! His colleagues, when they attempted the same improve- 
ment, appear to have failed. It would seem that the factory system 
in Rouen was well established in both spinning and weaving, in Lille 
in spinning, and in Roubaix in weaving. 

Outside the large cities, however, the resistance to the tendency 
towards concentration seems to have been successful. In Roanne and 
Tarare, where hand looms were universal, there could not have been 
many large mills. In the mountain valleys of the Vosges we know that 
the mills remained small, and the same was the case in lower Normandy. 
The reason was that coal was expensive and water power and labour 
comparatively cheap; while the fact that the streams were generally 
small and often ran dry in the summer made large mills impossible, 
because a great amount of water could not be depended upon. In 
northern Normandy, outside of the Rouen district, and in many parts 
of Picardy and the Nord, there was evidently no appreciable concen- 
tration. Itis clear that in all these districts, which successfully resisted 
concentration, the old domestic or putting-out system retained a strong 
foothold, and that the workers who spun or wove cotton devoted a 
large part of their time to agriculture. The persistence of rural industry 
is one of the most striking characteristics of the development of cotton 
manufacturing in France. 

In conclusion, we may ask what influence the Anglo-French Treaty 
of Commerce of 1860 had on the development of the cotton industry 
in France. This question is difficult to answer, because other factors, 
such as the American Civil War and the construction of railroads, were 
far more significant. The negative side of the picture is fairly clear: 


1 Jules Simon, Le Libre Echange (1870), 202. From his speech, Janu 
’ , . } 20, 
1870, before the Corps Législatif. : sbemarts 


* Enquéte of 1870, Session of May 28, testimony of M. Delfosse, Pres. of 
the Chambre Consultative of Roubaix. 
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we can say that the treaty was not the principal cause of the troubles 
through which the French cotton industry passed in the sixties; that 
the industry was not ruined by it, as the protectionists had predicted 
it would be in 1860 and claimed it had been in 1870; and that at no time 
was France flooded with British goods, with the possible exception of 
the last quarter of 1861 immediately after the new tariff on cotton 
became effective. There is no evidence to support the protectionist 
thesis that the crisis of 1869 was caused by British competition. Such 
a crisis was inevitable while the price of cotton was falling to its 
normal level, and the overproduction which intensified it was due 
quite as much to the French as to the British manufacturers. 

On the positive side we can credit the treaty with one important 
achievement. It destroyed the system of prohibitions, and thus made 
possible a limited amount of British competition. A certain amount 
of internal competition would have come in any event with the railroads, 
but the competition of the most progressive nation of the day in cotton 
manufacturing was needed to awaken completely the French manufac- 
turers from their profitable slumbers. There was great improvement 
in spinning machinery throughout France, and considerable progress 
was made in mechanical weaving. Most of the new machinery came 
from England, and without the lowering of the French tariff it could 
not have been imported on a large scale, nor would it have been ordered 
without the stimulus of British competition. The evils that came with 
the rapid growth of the suddenly stimulated cotton industry in France 
cannot be charged to the treaty, because they were the inevitable 
concomitants of the industrial revolution of which that industry now 
felt the full force. England had suffered first from the social evils of 
the factory system, and from the periods of overproduction followed by 
industrial crises; France, in her turn, was bound to feel these unpleasant 
results of the use of machinery, large-scale production, and the widening 
of markets. The principal benefit from the use of machinery, the 
gradual fall in the price of manufactured goods, was not realized in the 
case of cotton cloth in France for some time, because of the American 
Civil War, but a considerable decrease had taken place by 1870, as was 
stated by the wholesale merchants of Paris in the Enquéte of that 
year. The Anglo-French Treaty of Commerce of 1860, then, was not 
a disaster, but a benefit to the cotton industry of France, because it 
put an end to a deadening monopoly and opened the door to progress. 


ARTHUR L. DUNHAM. 


MEMORANDA 


THE INTENDANTS’ MEMOIRES OF 1698 AND 
THEIR VALUE FOR ECONOMIC HISTORY 


HE intendants’ Mémoires, drawn up for the information of the 

Duke of Burgundy between 1697 and 1700, are often appealed to 

by historians setting out to describe the state of France, and in 
particular its economic position, at the end of the seventeenth century. 
It is therefore of some interest to enquire into the historical value of 
these reports, and to consider the nature of the information which can 
be drawn from them for economic and social history. A few of them 
have been edited.1_ Many are still unpublished, but these can easily be 
examined, either in manuscripts, of which fairly large numbers have 
been preserved for all of them in various libraries? or in the Etat de 
la France of the Comte de Boulainvilliers,? who often reproduced them 
en bloc, sometimes, it is true, with rather serious errors, which make 
it desirable as far as possible to go back to the originals. 


e 


The judgment formed on these memoirs of 1698 by the first man 
who studied them, the aforesaid Boulainvilliers, is well known. ‘‘ What 
was my surprise and indignation,” he cries in the preface to his Etat de 
la France, ‘“‘ when the memoir on the généralité of Paris, and those on the 
other provinces which followed it, brought home to me the incapacity 
and negligence of those who had been charged with the execution of this 


1 The most important are: Mémoire sur la génévalité de Paris, ed. A. de Bois- 
lisle, Paris, 1881 (Coll. des Doc. inédits de ]’Hist. de France); L. Duval, Etat de 
la généralité d’Alencon sous Louis XIV, 1890; Mémoire sur la Flandre maritime 
de 1698, ed. A. Desplanque (Bull. de la Commission historique du Nord, t. xi., 
PP. 251-328); Mémoire sur Anjou, ed. L. Marchegay (Archives historiques de 
Anjou, 1843); Mémoire de l’intendant du Dauphiné, Bouchu, ed. Brun-Durand 
(Bull. de la Soc. archéologique de la Dvéme, t. i.-viii., and separately, Grenoble, 
1874); Mémoire sur le gouvernement de Lyon par l’intendant d’Herbigny, ed. Marie 
Chavannes (Revue de l’histoive de Lyon, 1902); Mémoire sur l’ Alsace par l’intendant 
Jacques de la Grange, ed. H. Guitard (Mémoires et documents pour servir a V histoire 
du commerce et de l'industrie, ed. J. Hayem, fourth series, 1921, pp. 153-202); 
Jér6me Bignon, Mémoire sur la généralité d’Amiens de 1698 (Ibid., first series, 
Pp. 149-206). 

* Some of these manuscripts were remodelled later at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century (Esmonin, Les intendants du Dauphiné, in the Annales de 
Université de Grenoble, 1923); e.g., the manuscript of Nointel’s memoir on 
Brittany, preserved in the library of the town of Rennes. 

8 I have used the edition of 1752 (London, Wood and Palmer, 8 vols. in 12)- 
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splendid project.” He adds (not without exaggeration) that there is not 
one which does not display incapacity, indolence or bias. We may, 
a priort, feel some mistrust of Boulainvilliers’ opinion, when we remember 
that he was himself strongly biassed against the institution of intendants, 
in whom he saw only the too docile agents of despotism. He speaks 
of their tyranny, and, aristocrat that he is, reproaches them at the 
same time with being parvenus, sprung from the bourgeoisie, the class 
of the newly rich, and with trying on all occasions to humiliate the old 
nobility of the sword.” ‘The intendancies,” he says again, “‘are 
very new-fangled magistracies, the establishment and exercise of which 
overthrows the whole economy of the ancient government of this 
kingdom, and which are by their nature pernicious both to the king 
and to his subjects.’* Servile towards the government, or at least 
afraid of compromising themselves, it was impossible for the intendants 
to describe accurately and sincerely the state of the districts under 
their administration. They were preoccupied only with the rights 
of the Crown, never with the rights and interests of individuals; 
the poverty and distress of subjects touched them only because it 
“interrupted the receipts ”’ of the royal treasury. 

Thus Boulainvilliers judges the greater number of their memoirs 
very severely. The memoir of the généralité of Paris is of a “‘ tedious 
prolixity ’’; it is full of useless digressions, while it neglects “‘essentials.’’ 
The memoir of the généralité of Metz, Toul and Verdun is “ extremely 
defective ’’; that of the généralité of Caen is “‘ very defective and verv 
incomplete’’; Foucaut has filled it with ‘‘tiresome details. . . , which 
entirely conceal the main object.’” The memoir on Poitou is “ pitiable.”’ 
The intendant of La Rochelle has ‘‘ much wit but little knowledge and 
exactitude’; his fellow of the Bourbonnais often displays “ gross 
ignorance ’’; the memoir on the Bordeaux district is “‘ one of the most 
imperfect.” There are only two intendants who find relative favour 
in his sight: M. d’Herbigny, the intendant of Lyons, although he is 
adjudged too timid, and Lamoignon de Basville, the intendant of 
Languedoc, who, nevertheless, is a veritable tyrant in the exercise of his 

1 Op. cit., 1., p. xli. 

2 [bid., i., p. lv ff. On the political ideas of Boulainvilliers see H. Sée, Les 
idées politiques en France au xvii® stécle, 1923, pp. 272 ff. 

3 Etat de la France, i., p. \xxxviii. 

4 See also his judgment on the memoir of Lebret, intendant of Provence: 
‘The prolixity which he affects in unimportant details often conceals what is 
essential; he only says just the things which an intendant, more concerned with 
the interests of the court than with those of the people, thinks can be explained 
without offending the minister and without endangering his own credit and his 
hopes in that quarter.” Compare J. Marchand, Un tntendant sous Louis XIV ¢ 
V'administration de Lebret en Provence, Paris, 1889 (thése de lettres), pp. 35-36 and 
passim. 
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functions. In actual fact some other memoirs can be found which are 
at least worthy of indulgence, for instance, the memoir on maritime 
Flanders, which, for that matter, is not the work of the intendant, 
but of the engineer Hue de Caligny, and the value of which was 
appreciated by Vauban.! So also are the memoirs on the généralité 
of Alencon, on Champagne and Nointel’s memoir on Brittany. 

Nor must it be forgotten that the intendants were obliged to reply 
to a questionnaire sent to them in the name of the Duke of Burgundy, 
which was really drawn up by the Duke of Beauvillier.2 According 
to this document the intendants were required to deal with the 
following questions: justice; the Church; the nobility; finance; agri- 
culture, manufacture and commerce. It will be seen that economic 
questions have only a limited place inthe scheme. On the other hand, 
it does not appear that the intendants played much part in the com- 
position of the reports which they signed. We know the memoir on 
maritime Flanders to be the work of the engineer Hue de Caligny; that 
on the généralité of Paris was drawn up, not by the intendant Phély- 
peaux, but by the receiver-general Pierre Rolland, who, moreover, 
compiled it from the reports of the subdelegates.2 It may well be 
believed that the value of the memoirs really depends chiefly on the 
subordinates of the intendants, their subdelegates or the persons 
to whom they applied for information,* and since the offices of the 
intendancies in the reign of Louis XIV. were still rather badly 
organized, and since the personnel of the subdelegates was not yet 
properly selected and trained, the mediocrity of the memoirs can be 
explained quite naturally, without attributing it to the incapacity, 
indolence or bias of the ‘‘ commissaire départi.”’ 


Il. 


We may now ask ourselves what use may be made of the memoirs 
of 1698 for economic history. As regards agriculture the various reports 
set out for each region (élections or sénéchaussées) the nature of the soil 
and the chief agricultural products, together with their ‘‘ commerce,” 
that is to say their markets, but statistical information is almost always 
lacking. The memoir on the généralité of Paris notes the land rent per 
arpent, and the quantity of wine produced at the vintage in each élection. 

? See A. de Saint-Léger, La Flandre maritime et Dunkerque sous l’administration 
frangaise, 1900 (thése de doctorat és-lettres). 

2 The text of this questionnaire will be found in Ftat de la France, Preface I., 

» 1-X11, 
‘a ® See A. de Boislisle, op. cit., Introduction and pp. 750 ff. (Report of the 
subdelegate of Provins). 


* At Lyons all that part of the memoir which deals with ‘ commerce”? is 
clearly the work of a merchant au courant with the question. 
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But there is hardly ever any information given on the proportion of 
cultivated to uncultivated lands, the system of landorvnership, the 
various methods of farming and leasing land, the different classes of 
inhabitants in the country districts.1 The memoir on the généralité 
of Orleans? is the only one which sets itself to give the number of 
persons in each of these categories: 


Cultivators (laboureurs) vs oe ha 872 
Millers a ne a = we 2,121 
shepherdsy,() ... iy AsmpetS: LID 
Hired day labourers (jowrnaliers) ” -- 38,444 
Men servants (valets) a nih -. 18,000 
Women servants by ee een ss, 
Artisans in country towns and villages Be las 2-8 op 79 


Thus the reports of 1698 are of little help to anyone who is proposing 
to study the agriculture and agrarian system of France at the end 
of the seventeenth century. For this documents must be sought 
in administrative correspondence, in the papers of the Contréle Général 
(Arch. Nat., G 7) and above all in the seigneurial or notarial archives. 

The memoirs of the intendants of 1698 provide us with somewhat 
more valuable information upon industrial production. They indicate all 
the chief sorts of ‘‘ manufactures,’’ that is to say of crafts, the number 
of masters engaged in them and their markets (shown, for example, in 
the memoir on Champagne), more rarely the value of each industry 
(shown in the memoir on the généralité of Alengon),* very rarely the 
technique, organization of labour and wages of the journeymen.® 
Nevertheless specific information can sometimes be found on the 
industrial decline, which was becoming manifest in the last years of the 
century, and on its causes; the intendants do not hesitate to attribute it 
at one and the same time to the war, the “ mortality ”’ of 1693-94, and to 
the departure of the religious refugees; on this subject the memoirs on 
Champagne and on the généralité of Alengon express themselves in very 
plain terms. The latter declares, for example, that the 3,000 Protes- 
tants of Alencon, ‘“‘ who carried on a great trade there . . . have taken 
their money and their merchandise to England and Holland.” 


1 The intendant Nointel’s memoir on Champagne (1689-91) gives for each 
parish the names of the landowners (seigneurs), the number of hearths, the 
number of cultivators, and the nature of the soil. Cf. H. Sée, L’état économique 
de la Champagne a la fin du XVII° siécle, d’aprés les mémotres des intendants de 
1689 et 1698 (Mémoires et documents, Hayem, tenth series, 1926). 

2 Etat de la France, iii., pp. 221 ff. 

3 The word industry was never employed in its modern sense. 

4 See L. Duval, op. cit., pp. 119 ff. 

5 On industry the most instructive memoir seems to me to be that of Basville 
on Languedoc. See Etat de la France, viii., pp. 506 ff., and H. Monin, Histoire 
administrative du Languedoc pendant l’intendance de Lamoignon de Basville, 1884. 
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If we turn to commerce, we shall find in the memoirs often only 
very general indications, except on the subject of fairs. Certain 
exceptions must, however, be noted. The report of Nointel on 
Brittany contains a great deal of information on maritime trade, which 
was, no doubt, furnished by traders and for this reason deserves to be 
published.1_ On the commerce of Lyons with foreign countries an 
interesting and sufficiently detailed account will be found in the 
intendant d’Herbigny’s memoir on the government of Lyons;? his 
description of the operation of the exchange and the bank and of the 
clearance of accounts is particularly instructive. Basville, who gives 
the money value of various industrial and agricultural products in 
Languedoc (amounting to a total of 24,000,000 livres), also furnishes 
valuable information about the trade of the district and the fair of 
Beaucaire. He establishes that the exports of the province amounted 
to 12,630,000 livres and the imports only to 4,940,000 livres.3 Boulain- 
villiers contests the accuracy of certain of these figures, but recognizes 
nevertheless that “‘ the author certainly adopted an excellent method 
for making known the general production of the province, the amount 
of its consumption and the quantity of commodities exported.” 

As regards population, the reports contain a fair amount of 
statistical information; at least they give the figures of the rural and 
urban population. But these are undoubtedly extremely approximate 
estimates, with little scientific value; no assessments or censuses had 
been made, nor had the annual movement of the population been 
registered; we have to wait till the end of the Ancien Régime for the 
government to make any serious attempt in this direction.4 

The chief interest of the reports drawn up for the information of the 
Duke of Burgundy is that they deal for a given date with the whole of 
France; thus up to a point they allow a comparative study to be made 
of the different regions. It was apparently this which led Boulain- 
villiers to make extracts out of what he calls a ‘“‘ chaos.” But even 
among administrative documents there are others more instructive, 
notably those contained in Series G 7 of the Archives Nationales.5 

1 A fair number of extracts of this report will be found quoted in H. Sée, 
L’industrie et le commerce de la Bretagne dans la premiéve moitié du XVIII? siécle, 
1922 (extract from the Annales de Bretagne, vol. xxxv.). 

2 Revue a’histoive de Lyon, 1902. 

3 See Etat de la France, viii., pp. 506 ff. 

* See H. Sée, Peut-on évaluer la population de l’ancienne France ? (Revue 
d’ Economie politique, 1924), and Les tentatives de statistiques démographiques en 
Bretagne a la fin de l’Ancien Régime (in the forthcoming number of the Bull. 
a’histoive économique de la Révolution). 

5 It is especially on account of its publication of documents of this series that 
A. Boislisle’s work (Mémoire sur la génévalité de Paris) is valuable; compare the 
same author’s Correspondance des contréleurs généraux. 
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Undoubtedly the memoirs elaborated by the intendants in the 
course of the eighteenth century are far more complete and informing 
than the memoirs of 1698. As an example we may take the Mémoire 
sur la Bretagne by the intendant Des Gallois de la Tour (1733), who 
marks the proportion of cultivated and uncultivated lands for each 
subdelegation and gives detailed information upon agricultural pro- 
duction, industry and commerce.! Moreover, frequently throughout 
the eighteenth century the intendants sent reports of all kinds to the 
government, on the state of manufactures and “crafts,’’ mines, steam 
factories (at the end of the Ancien Régime), the food supply, enclosures 
(1768), the condition of the woods and the question of deafforestation, 
epidemics, etc. These reports are the result of enquiries often care- 
fully carried out, the raw material for which has been preserved in the 
archives of the intendancies (Series C of the Departmental Archives). 
These documents show that in their reports the intendants condensed 
the letters received from their correspondents and notably from their 
subdelegates. Does this mean that the personnel of the intendants 
was superior at this date to what it had been at the end of Louis XIV.’s 
reign? Very probably it was so on the whole; they were better 
educated, better informed on economic questions and also more 
enlightened. But the chief consideration to be remembered is that 
the royal administration, and in particular provincial administration, 
had made great strides in the course of the eighteenth century: the 
office organisation of the intendancies had been perfected, and the 
organisation of the work improved; the intendant or his deputy (the 
subdelegate general) had the body of subdelegates under better control. 
In addition to this, the scope of the intendant’s authority, especially 
in economic matters, had been widened; thus, particularly after 1744, 
he exercised a veritable right of control, police and even jurisdiction 
over the mines. The very development of industry and commerce, 
the attempts of the government to improve agricultural production, 
the creation, with Bertin, of a real ministry of economic affairs obliged 
the intendants to extend their means and methods of investigation.” 


HENRI SEE. 


1 Compare H. Sée, L’industrie et le commerce de la Bretagne, 1922 (extract from 
the Annales de Bretagne), and Les classes rurales en Bretagne du XVI° siécle a la 
Révolution, Paris, 1906. 

2 See notably F. Dumas, L’administration de la Touraine au XVIII® siécle, 
1894; M. Lhéritier, L’intendant de Tourny a4 Bordeaux, 1921 (thése de doctorat és- 
lettres) ; Esmonin, Les intendants du Dauphiné (Annales de ? Université de Grenoble, 
xxxiv., 1923, pp. 37-90); M. Rouff, Les mines de charbon en France au XVIII® 
siécle, 1922; H. Sée, Etudes sur les mines bretonnes au XVIII° siéole (Annales de 


Bretagne, XxXxvii.). 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE CORN LAWS 
IN ENGLISH HISTORY 


But in strict language and in the schedules of the English Corn 
Laws corn embraces grain generally. 

From 1660 onwards, when England as a country was becoming at 
once a great producer and consumer of wheat, the regulations affecting 
the imports, exports, and internal conduct of the grain trade figured 
largely in legislation and executive orders. These laws and Orders in 
Council applied not only to wheat, but also to barley, oats, rye, beans 
and pease. The items, other than wheat, together occupied a much 
larger space in the duty schedules of the Corn Laws, but they attracted 
little attention from statesmen and commentators. One or other of 
them is occasionally mentioned in the evidence given before parlia- 
mentary committees by farmers or merchants who were interested 
in a particular grain; but in the main, they were treated as etceteras 
to the leading cereal, the “‘ noblest grain,’? as Edmund Burke once 
called it.1 Indeed, the celebrated Corn Bounty Act of 1689,? in which 
a bounty was given to wheat, rye, barley, and malt, took no cognizance 
of the minor crops—oats, beans, and pease. In general, however, 
it was the purpose of the legislature to assign uniform treatment to all 
the grains by framing duty scales proportionate to the normal difference 
in their prices. It appears, however, that this intention miscarried 
in one significant instance. For the low duty point of the Corn Law 
of 1670,° which was so high as to prevent the import of all other grains 
except at famine prices, was comparatively low for oats. Between 
1697 and 1765 the imports of oats amounted to about two-thirds of 
the total imports of grain, and in 1757 the Royal Burghs of Scotland, 
where oats were the staple food, protested against the discrimination. 
This was by the Act of 17734 removed to the extent of granting a bounty 
of 2 shillings per quarter on the export of oats; of which Adam Smith 


» “ Thoughts and Details on Scarcity,” 1795, in Works, ed. 1826, vii., 405. 
* 1 W.andM.,c.12. Professor Gras has drawn attention to the existence of 


an earlier corn bounty in 1673: Evolution of the English Corn Market 144 
22 Car. [hac 9) 


$13 Geo. IIL, c. 43, 


| N Great Britain, corn connotes wheat; in North America, maize. 
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wrote disapprovingly. This law (he is arguing), in that it opened the 
home market at lower prices, stopped the bounty earlier and admitted 
corn for re-export duty free, “seems evidently an improvement upon 
the ancient system. But by the same law a bounty of two shillings 
the quarter is given for the exportation of oats whenever the price 
does not exceed fourteen shillings. No bounty had ever been given 
before for the exportation of this grain, no more than for that of peas 
or beans.’’! His statement in the last sentence is substantially correct, 
because though by the Acts of 17077 a bounty was given on the export 
of oatmeal, the payments thereunder were trifling. 

For the whole period from 1697-1801, the imports of oats into 
Great Britain were twelvefold the exports; whereas for other cereals, 
except pease and beans, there was a large balance of exports on the 
aggregate; of wheat, 7 million quarters; of barley and malt, 18 million; 
of rye, I million.® 

Four-fifths of the oats came from Ireland, the main part to Liver- 
pool for consumption in the manufacturing districts of the north. 
Yet little notice was taken of this in that classical advertisement of 
Irish wants, the Corn Law Report of 1813. The Commons Committee 
of 1813 argued at eloquent length that Ireland, which had supplied 
one-third of England’s corn imports for the last five years as against 
one-seventh for the previous sixteen, was capable of supplying the 
whole in the future. In this context, corn includes grain of all kinds. 
But the Report does not make it clear that the main supply from 
Ireland was of oats, while that from foreign countries was of wheat 
and flour.4 A table compiled from the Custom House books in the 
National Library, Dublin, reveals the true situation between 1801-23.° 


Year, Wheat in Barrels. Other Grain in Barrels. 
BOE 5 « =f 168,397 494,421 
ToL tas ae 334,886 1,058,325 
O23) 20%. an 631,877 895,860 


In 1813, of the total grain exports from Ireland, nearly the whole 
went either to Great Britain or to the British army in the Spanish 


Peninsula. 
The reason for the desire of the Corn Committee of 1813 to dress 


the Irish corn exports in a wheat setting is obvious. Wheat was the 


1 Wealth of Nations, ed. Cannan, ii., 45. 

2 6 Anne, c. 8 (Scotland), c. 29 (England). 

3 Skene Keith, Farmers’ Magazine, August, 1802. Cf. also tables in R. E. 
Prothero, English Farming, Past and Present, 452. 

4 See Appendices to the Report. 

5 Given in A. E. Murray, Commercial Relations between England and Ireland, 
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national foodstuff. In the words of Charles Smith, the author of 
the Corn Tracts, written in 1764: ‘‘It is certain that bread made 
of wheat is become much more largely the food of the common 
people since 1689 than it was before that time.’”? Taking the popu- 
lation of England and Wales at 6 millions, he concludes that 
32 millions ate wheat, at the rate of one quarter per head per annum. 
Rye and barley bread competed with wheaten bread in the Midlands 
of England and were consumed almost solely in Wales. It was 
observed in Parliament in 1772 that the scarcity among the poor of 
England could not be measured by the price of wheat because “ the 
poor lived mainly upon rye and other grain and not solely upon fine 
wheat.’? Oats, which were eaten only by horses in the South of 
England, formed a larger part of the people’s food than either wheat 
or rye in the north Midlands, in the North of England, and in Scotland. 
For Great Britain generally the main use of barley was in the making 
of beer. Pease and beans, when not reserved for sailors and soup, were 
fed to negroes, horses, and hogs;? for it was not until the 25th of March, 
1807, that the port of Liverpool had to mourn the abolition of the 
African slave trade. Smith’s figures are reproduced in Eden’s State 
of the Poor. Ashe tells us at the end of his great work, published in 
1797, Scotland in those days was eating its oatmeal called ‘‘ crowdie,”’ 
the North of England its “frumenty’”’ of barley and milk, Lancashire, 
whose history has always been bound up with that of Ireland, was 
addicted to potatoes, ‘“‘ produced in much greater perfection in Lan- 
cashire than in other parts of England, so men say.’ The loaves of 
barley, rye, and oats which were very common in the North of England 
were despised, says Eden, in the Midlands and South; and he gives 
other interesting distinctions of drink and dress. 

In an able article by Dr. Skene Keith in 1802,4 we get a glimpse of 
the position of the nation’s, food supply a few years later. ‘‘ Nearly 
twice as many persons now eat wheaten bread as formerly consumed this 
species of corn.’ By “‘ formerly ”’ the reverend doctor seems to mean 
not more than fifty years ago at the outside. In 1802, when he wrote, 
the rivalry of oaten bread in Scotland and of barley bread in England 
had declined. ‘‘ Now the great proportion of the inhabitants subsist 
chiefly on wheat; and in plentiful years a considerable quantity has 
been used in the distillery.”” But it must be remembered that in the 
days of Charles Smith the countries north of the Trent contained little 
more than a quarter of the population of England, and even in 1800, 


1 Corn Tracts, Supplement, 181. 

* Parliamentary History of England, xvii., 46t. 
8 C. Smith, Corn Tracts, Supplement, 182. 

4 The Farmers’ Magazine, August 2, 1802. 
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despite the estimated addition of one-fifth of the population of Great 
Britain, the balance of population was still in the South. In the 
eighteenth century, even more than today, the citizens of London 
stood for the urban consumers as a class: just as the farmers of East 
Anglia and the South of England were the representative wheat farmers 
of the country and, because of their proximity to the capital, secured 
prompter attention to their grievances and interests. But after 1815 
the North began to make itself heard; and when in 1838 a band of 
seven Manchester radicals founded the Anti-Corn-Law Association, the 
agitation which they instigated was inspired and financed by the wheat- 
eating industrialists of the North. When the Anti-Corn-Law League 
had achieved its purpose and obtained free trade in wheat, the English 
co-operative stores, whose wholesale centre was Manchester, consoli- 
dated the victory by establishing federations of bakeries and mills at 
the leading ports of importation. Thus from 1660 to the present day, 
the trade in wheat has been the trade in the staple food of a vocal 
part of the population. 

Essential foodstuffs are a nation’s lifeblood, just as the means of 
transportation are its arteries. Therefore any measure of State which 
concerns the supply of these two things reaches far into the national life. 
The series of Corn Laws, like that of the Navigation Laws, is long and 
complex and the mastery of their detail is wearisome, but both series 
are always more than a chronicle of variations in scales of duty or 
enumerations of prohibited goods. Both have a history in the sense 
that the wine duty or the soap duty excise has not. On the Navigation 
Laws was grounded the policy of national defence and the aspiration to 
command the seas. And the Corn Laws swayed to an even sterne 
stress. Producers’ strength pulled one way and consumers’ necessity 
the other. For wheat was a necessity of the poor, and agriculture 
was the symbol of productive strength at home. Cotton and wool were 
also objects of national concern; but cotton was an upstart, and more 
wool meant more sheep and more sheep had hitherto meant fewer 
husbandmen. By contrast the smiling wheatfields with their human 
labour always on or about them were a precious boon for which Eng- 
land like other wheat-raising nations thanked the Divine Providence, 
and therefore she took such measures as she could to keep them 
smiling. The Divine Providence stirs even philosophers to enthusiasm ! 
Adam Smith places agriculture in authority over all other pursuits, 
but the economist in him worried the philosopher for justification, 
and produced the untenable analysis concerning the different quan- 
tities of capitals and men which agriculture “sets in motion.’”’ “ No 
equal capital puts into motion a greater quantity of productive labour 
than that of the farmer.” For “‘ nature labours along with man,” and 
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‘not only his labouring servants, but his labouring cattle, are pro- 
ductive labourers.’? But the wind and tide which sail the ships and 
the humble post-horse of the common carrier are not included in the 
labour force of the merchant. 

Thus much for the producer’s stake in wheat. What now of the 
consumer ? Inasmuch as a steadily increasing section of the popula- 
tion lived on wheat, the variations in its price affected them vitally. 
As Adam Smith says in his digression on the corn trade: ‘‘ The laws 
concerning corn may everywhere be compared to the laws concerning 
religion. The people feel themselves so much interested in what 
relates either to their subsistence in this life, or to their happiness in a 
life to come, that government must yield to their prejudices, and, in 
order to preserve the public tranquillity, establish that system which 
they approve of. It is upon this account, perhaps, that we so seldom 
find a reasonable system established with regard to either of those two 
capital objects.” And the labourers who could not earn a livelihood 
were, as a result of the poor-law policy at the end of the eighteenth 
century, interested even more in the price of wheat. For their deficiency 
of wages was made up to them from the poor rates by a scale varying 
with the size of their family and the price of the gallon loaf of wheaten 
bread. Thus in England the great economic struggle between producer 
and consumer was fought out over the price of bread and the restric- 
tions on the importation of wheat. The struggle coincided with, and 
was intensified by, the death struggle with the French Republic and 
Napoleon. It was the anger spot in the fight for free trade from the 
rise of Huskisson to the fall of Peel. The Act of Corn Law Repeal in 
1846 marked the triumph of the consumer and fulfilment in England of 
that hard fiscal saying: “‘ Consumption is the sole end and purpose of 
all production.”* The country and farmers put up a good fight, but 
they collapsed before the brazen monotone of Cobdenism, ‘‘ Mono- 
poly, landlords’ monopoly.”” Men forgot what the great free-trader 
had once said of them, that they were ‘“‘ to their great honour, of all 
people, the least subject to the wretched spirit of monopoly.’ 


Ga i RAE 


1 Wealth of Nations, i., 343. 2 Tbid., ii, 42. 
8 Ibid., ii, 159. 4 [bid., i. 426. 


MEMOIR 


SIR WILLIAM ASHLEY 


r [ = Society deplores the death of its President—Sir William 
Ashley. He took a deep interest in the formation and progress 
of the enterprise, one instance of which is to be found in the 

first article in the first number of the Review, where he described ‘“‘ The 

place of economic history in University studies.” 

William James Ashley was born in London in February, 1860, and 
was educated at St. Olave’s School, Southwark, whence he went to 
Oxford as a history scholar of Balliol. In 188xz he took a first in History 
and the next year was awarded the Lothian prize. Next he extended 
his field of study at Heidelberg, returning to Oxford in 1885 to teach 
History as a Fellow of Lincoln. 

In one sense Ashley suffered from being a pioneer; in another, and 
perhaps a deeper sense, this very fact made his life fuller and more 
in touch with practical affairs. His first bent towards the treatment 
of Economics from the historical side received a direction and a force 
through his studies in Germany which remained with him all through 
his life. At the age of twenty-five he felt he had a definite contribution 
to make towards the development of economic teaching; but, at the 
time there was no opening for him in Great Britain. Thus in 1888 he 
went to Toronto as Professor of Political Economy. This appoint- 
ment gave him opportunity, and as a result his Introduction to English 
Economic History and Theory (1888-1893) appeared. These volumes 
have become a landmark in the study of economic and social develop- 
ment in English-speaking countries. In many respects they form the 
complement to the work of the late Archdeacon Cunningham. Both 
were new developments in the application of scientific historical methods 
to the study of economic life. The special characteristic of Ashley’s 
work was the comparative treatment, which showed the unity of English 
conditions during the Middle Ages with those obtaining at that period 
on the Continent. It was an inestimable advantage to the serious 
study of the medizval economic history of England that it should be 
seen in its proper place as a part of a great and stately whole, yet there 
is something more that students owe to Ashley which may not be so 
readily recognized. Anyone who has burrowed into the German 
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writers whom Ashley used in the writing of his Introduction cannot fail 
to be impressed by the skill of his arrangement and the sureness of 
his literary touch. What is largely formless and voluminous becomes 
compact, interesting, suggestive. In this Ashley returned gold for 
brass, his work having at a later date been translated into German 
as well as into French and Japanese. The power of co-ordination 
and powerful descriptive writing constitute the main characteristic 
of the Introduction, since the circumstances of a great part of it having 
been written when detailed investigation of documents in manuscript 
was impossible precluded the extension of his enquiry in a manner 
which might have been done had his Chair been in this country. 

At the same time Ashley became deeply interested in University 
organization, and while at Toronto he established a school of Political 
Science as one of the Faculties of the University, and during the next 
twenty years he spent much time in similar work. In 1892 he was 
invited to move to Harvard as the first Professor of Economic History 
in any University, and in gor he returned to England as Professor 
of Commerce at Birmingham. While it was a great satisfaction to 
him to be employed at home, his appointment involved what was, in 
effect, a considerable breach with the kind of work he had been doing 
and that which he had planned out for himself. Again, he was a 
pioneer, charged not only with the transforming of what a Midland 
city regarded as abstract economics into something realistic and 
adapted to commercial and industrial needs, but also with the building 
up of a Faculty of Commerce leading to specialized degree. In later 
years he often described with force and humour how he prepared the 
ground and how he attended almost innumerable functions of business 
men, public bodies, trade unions, and other Labour organizations. 

The publication of his Tariff Problem in 1903, may be taken as the 
beginning of another phase of his activities. In a subject which at the 
time was beset with the usual overstatement that appears to be inevit- 
able in matters into which political feeling enters, his treatment of the 
subject attained a considerable degree of objectivity—indeed, a very 
high degree of objectivity in the special circumstances—with the result 
that before long he was called to serve on important Governmental 
Commissions and Committees upon which he expended a great amount 
of time and energy, being a member of the Committee on Industry 
and Trade which is still in being. On these bodies Ashley had energy 
and great driving power. He brought broad vision and a wide experi- 
ence to the subject under discussion. He was quick and very able in 
devising practicable means by which the gaps in the available data 
might be supplemented, and he had a considerable degree of intuition 
in fastening on the vital points. To anyone who has had experience 
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of such bodies this will be recognized as a valuable quality, for as a rule 
the so-called representative committee is liable to expend a very great 
deal of time and trouble in following up the relatively unimportant 
issues and occasionally those of no importance at all. 

Ashley’s life—like that of every man of character—is, in effect, a 
problem. Did he suffer from dispersion of effort? After the great 
success of his Introduction to Economic History, when he was still in the 
early thirties, it seemed that he had made a place for himself in the 
world of scholarship—a place which, in default of his occupying it 
himself, has not since been filled, as he would have filled it, by anyone 
else. His own explanation was very simple. In 1888 he had married 
—his wife was a daughter of George Birkbeck Hill. Without private 
means he could not exactly choose the particular line of scholarship he 
might have preferred. That had no beaten path prepared for it by the 
Universities, and therefore he felt himself compelled to accept, not the 
work he might have preferred, but that which, while not uncongenial, 
was not what would have won his first choice. It may beso, and yet one 
wonders. There can be no doubt that Ashley had a real interest in 
scholarship and from time to time he returned to enquiries connected 
with his earlier work, as for instance, The Economic Organization of 
England (1914) and the forthcoming The Bread of our Forefathers. But 
some special occasion was required to bring him to write. Thus the first 
book arose from addresses to the Colonial Institute of Hamburg, and the 
second was to have been the Ford Lectures. Still one feels that Ashley 
could not express himself adequately—or what he felt to be most 
adequately—by the contemplative life. In him there was a marked 
call to action. It was not enough for him to describe organization, 
he wanted himself to organize. Further, due weight has to be given 
to the upheaval caused by the War and the endeavour to clear up the 
position which resulted from it. One of the strange discoveries then 
made was that the country had a use for the economist ; even, still more 
strangely, for the academic economist—and there were not enough 
to go round. In these circumstances Ashley spent himself most un- 
sparingly. He felt that he had something to give, and he gave freely. 
Thus his later work is not to be found in books, but in the part he 
played in endeavouring to provide reliable data for the plain man to 
form a reasonable opinion upon the many questions which are perplexing 
him. And this in its turn, so far from being inconsistent with his 
temperament, is in truth its completion, for here, when his powers 
were most ripe and at their best, he was able to make his experience 
something concrete and living, which at the same time is of service to this 
generation and will also be of service to the next. 

W.AR. Scorr, 
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RECENT WORK IN GERMAN ECONOMIC 
HISTORY (1900-1927) 


N 1894 the late Dr. Cunningham read a paper entitled “ Why 
I has Roscher’s Influence in England been soSmall?’? He pointed 
out that England had remained unaffected by the change which 
had come over economic studies in Germany and the United States 
since Roscher’s début in 1843. He complained bitterly of the fate 
of the economic historian in England, at whom there was still a 
disposition to look askance. Economists in England, including an 
historian like Thorold Rogers, clung to a doctrine founded upon 
the conceptions of individualism and exchange economy; and, as a 
matter of course, historical study had little to offer to those who were 
preoccupied with the “‘economic man.” For this one-sidedness 
J. Stuart Mill, who had begun his work a few years after Roscher, was 
largely to blame. Nevertheless, Cunningham believed that with time 
England, too, would turn to the historical study of economic problems, 
and he was right in this belief. We must consider the development 
which took place in Germany in the meantime. 

Cunningham’s remarks were uttered under the immediate influence 
of the death of Roscher, in whom the old historical school of political 
economy had lost its founder and most prominent representative. 
The leadership passed to the younger historical school, headed by 
Gustav Schmoller. Between Roscher and Schmoller there was a close 
personal contact. The younger man esteemed the elder as the fore- 
most economic thinker of his time, to whom he owed his own academic 
rise. But as early as 1875 Schmoller openly declared, in a review 
of Roscher’s Geschichte der Nationalékonomik, that with his master 
a period in the history of economic science had come to a close. The 
younger generation was pursuing new objects. Schmoller had a true 
perception of the situation, which marked, indeed, an eventful transi- 
tion from one generation to another. Roscher sprang from an age 
imbued with historical humanism and subject to romanticist influences. 
Its most brilliant representative was Ranke, of whom Roscher was a 
pupil, though not a follower. He moved rather in the direction of a 
Heeren or a Karl Otfried Miiller, relying less on criticism than on 
realistic description based on the widest possible range of know- 

* Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, November, 
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ledge. What he aimed at was an historical science of political 
economy which would form a counterpart to the historical jurispru- 
dence of a Savigny and an Eichhorn. As he had already proclaimed 
in his “ programme ’”’ of 1843, his aim was—while keeping in close touch 
with the other branches of knowledge, and above all with the history 
of the state, of law and of culture—to draw such comparisons between 
the development of different nations as would exhibit the action of 
general and regular laws. 

The circumstances of Schmoller’s growth were quite different. 
In his time the attitude of cosmopolitanism and romanticism had given 
way to that of political realism. It was the period of the foundation 
of the Empire. Droysen, and still more Max Duncker, influenced 
Schmoller’s development, and made him a student of institutions. 
After a series of separate investigations, he made plans for a great work 
on the foundations of Prusso-German development from about 1640. 
External circumstances deflected him from this object, for which he 
seemed to be born; he was asked to contribute to a collective 
work a summary account of political economy viewed from his 
own standpoint. The project fell through, but out of his work for 
it there finally grew his Grundriss der Allgemeinen V olkswirtschaftslehre 
(1900-1904), which, up to the present time, must be regarded as the 
groundwork and culmination of the historical school. 

Schmoller carried further the work of his predecessors—Hildebrand, 
Knies and Roscher—but he parted from them not only because the 
circumstances of his period had altered, but even more because the 
conditions of his personal development were different. This was 
especially true of the distinction between him and Roscher. While 
Roscher, full of the philologist’s love of detailed work, was subject to 
strong religious influences that made him take life rather earnestly, 
Schmoller was one of those scholars of the first magnitude who are 
attached to the active world round them. A man with historical and 
philosophical interests—and by philosophy is meant here, especially, 
general worldly wisdom—a student of inexhaustible industry and 
knowledge, an organizer of academic co-operation, he shared to the 
full the common experiences of his own time, all of which, beginning 
with the first skirmishes of the Reichsgriindung and ending with 
the events of the world war, he tried to make clear to himself and 
to others by study and contemplation. In accordance with the bent 
of his whole nature, he grounded himself upon an attitude of life which 
was essentially one of sympathetic acceptance of facts. As early as 
1875 he denied the value of all definitions, being, as he said, a realist 
and a sceptic; and the descriptive comprehension of things in the light 
of their actual environment seemed to him the more important study. 
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In his Grundriss he was no longer content to take over, as Roscher 
had done, the doctrine of classical economics and give it an historical 
foundation. He endeavoured, rather, to create something really new. In 
one respect he was successful, in that more than any of his predecessors 
he applied the sociological method to economic science. He was not 
a professional sociologist, and another economic historian with similar 
interests (Inama-Sternegg) expressed his regrets at the ease with 
which Schmoller sometimes skimmed the most difficult problems of 
sociology. The broad foundations of his studies yielded important 
stimuli, but did not attain his final objects. He succeeded in finding 
out the weakness of the classical doctrine, but not in erecting a new 
scientific structure in its place. He did little to advance economic 
theory, while at the same time historians, in spite of all their debt to 
Schmoller, are unable to follow him on the road along which he led 
the historical school. The way in which he mixed history with sys- 
temization, the particular with the general, not only made a new 
analysis difficult, but also left the real task of the historical school, the 
writing of economic history, undone. 

That this situation was not satisfactory seemed clear to everyone, 
and even before Schmoller’s life-work came to its close Werner Sombart 
had made his appearance in order to attack the problem from an en- 
tirely new angle.1 Heisa characteristic embodiment of the intellectual 
peculiarities of his time. With all his comprehensive and world-wide 
knowledge, he is not a mere scholar handing over his facts to others. 
He is a true product of a provocative age (Epoche der Reizsamkeit), 
constantly aware of the unprecedented fullness and the sufferings of 
the times. The insatiable craving for more and more facts united in 
him with a dominating desire to master the variety and multiplicity 
of life through systematic thinking. Just as Schmoller characterized 
the magnitude of the things he strove for by quoting Goethe’s saying 
that “no one can claim to be experienced who cannot account for 
three thousand years,’ so Sombart declared it his object to give an 
historic and systematic exposition of economic life in Europe from 
its very beginnings to the present time. He thought he would be 
able to combine constructive theory with history, but the attempt 
presents insoluble problems, for the sake of which he had only too 
often to squeeze historical facts into ill-fitting theoretical schemes. 
As an historian he also suffered from a double strain in his constitution. 
He said, quite rightly, that to write history meant to give an account 
of a process of perpetual change—to demonstrate the ways by which 
the national spirit (Volksgeist) approached its goal, and the means 

* Dev Moderne Kapitalismus, 1902; completely revised and completed, 1916- 


1927. Also Die Juden und das Wirtschaftsleben, 1911; Der Bourgeois, 1913; 
Studien zur Entwicklungsgeschichte des modernen Kapitalismus, 191 cy 
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by which an idea peculiar to a people or a group of peoples came to 
be realized. In this he took over from romanticism the conception 
of the Volksgeist as peculiar to each nation. On the other hand, 
he received a decisive impulse from Karl Marx, whom he esteemed 
not only as a pioneer who opened new paths and raised new problems, 
but also as a great historian. In following Marx, Sombart chose for 
himself a ‘“‘sociological formulation of problems” (Soziologische Problem- 
stellung). He proclaimed modern capitalism to be in itself an “ historical 
individuality,’’ which could occur only once in history, and was one of 
the expressions of the ‘“‘ European ”’ spirit; and thus the tracing of the 
national peculiarities of economic development ceased to be his object. 
It must be conceded to Sombart that he has, indeed, been able 
brilliantly to analyze the phenomena of capitalism which are common 
to all Europe; but this capitalism of his is an abstract conception, 
the object of a theory. Capitalism as an object of experience has 
not found in him its historian, and the further his work progresses the 
more apparent this fact becomes. Though he has attempted to give 
his theory historical foundation by means of an enormous mass of 
material, his exposition of the decisive period of Hochkapitalismus is 
still a very different thing from an historical account of modern economic 
development. As it is, the work that will summarize the results of 
three generations of economico-historical research is still to be written. 
Historical study, notwithstanding, continued its way undismayed.! 

The foundations of German economic and social development 
seemed to be finally accounted for by Max Weber in his paper read 
before the World Congress of Science in Saint Louis (1904).2 Lately, 

1 There is hardly any bibliographical literature which would represent the 
present position of economico-historical study. The well-known reference book 
by Dahlman-Waitz, Quellenkunde der deutschen Geschichte, last appeared in 
1912 (eighth edition edited by Paul Herre). For the time prior to 1908 the 
Schmoller Festschrift is of considerable importance: Die Entwicklung der deutschen 
Volkswirtschaftslehre im 19. Jahrhundert, and especially the essays in the second 
part by Griinberg on Agrarian History, Sander on Urban Economy and the 
Gilds, W. Tréltsch on Industrial Policy, Eulenburg on the Ideas and Problems 
of the Historiography of Trade in Germany. Systematic surveys are to be 
found in the Deutsche Geschichtsblatter, edited by A. Tille (Neuere Wirt- 
schaftsgeschichte, by A. Tille, 1905; Quellen zur stddtischen Wirtschaftsgeschichte, 
by A. Tille, 1908; Zur Quellenkunde der Wirtschaftsgeschichte, by G. Caro, 1910). 
The literature has also been sifted by K. Brauer in his Kritische Studien zur 
Litteratur und Quellenkunde der Wirtschaftsgeschichte (in the Stieda Festgabe, 
edited by W. E. Biermann, 1912). Accounts of current publications are to be 
found in the Vierteljahrschrift fiir Sozial- und Wirtschaftsgeschichte, and in the 
Jahvresberichte der deutschen Geschichte, edited by V. Loewe and M. Stimming. 

2 Max Weber, Zum Streit um den Charakter der aligermanischen Sozialverfas- 
sung in der deutschen Litteratur des letzten Jahrzehnts (Jahrbiicher fiir Nationald- 
konomie, 3 Folge, Bd. 28); reprinted in Max Weber, Gesammelie Aufsdtze zur 
Sozial- und Wirtschaftsgeschichte, 1924. 
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however, doubts have again been expressed, this time in the camp ef 
the philologists, as to whether reliance could be placed upon one o 
the most important sources of history. It was said that the Germama 
of Tacitus contained only typical statements commonly occurring 1 
the geographical literature of antiquity, but hardly gave a reliable 
account of early German conditions as they really were.’ Historians, 
however, do not seem to be inclined to renounce the accepted interpre- 
tation of this source.” 

For comprehensive accounts relating to the early age we have Ag 
thank Moritz Heyne,? and more recently Friedrich Kauffmann. 
Excellent, also, are the striking articles in Hoops’ Reallexikon.° For 
the history of the ‘‘settlement,”’ the writings of O. Schliiter® are 
important, above all, for their method. They stress the fact that the 
form of settlement depended on the whole complex of human factors, 
individual and social, physical and psychological, and that it is im- 
possible to say which was the determining one. The connection 
between Roman and German agrarian history has been traced by 
W. Fleischmann.”? The most recent account of the origin and the 
distribution of property in land, given by V. Ernst,® has been strongly 
criticized, and so have also the views of K. Riibel,® that the Hufe was 
originally an institution of the Salic Franks, and was spread over the 
other parts of Germany by royal influence. Worth noting is the 
work of K. Rhamm,” who established the relation between the plough 
and the Hufe. The system of Hufen in the Carolingian era has been 
described by J. Reichel.t An excellent authority on the history of 
the settlement in Western Germany is K. Schumacher,! while the réle of 

1 E. Norden, Die germanische Urgeschichte in Tacitus Germania, 1920. 

* Fr. Keutgen in Jahrbiicher fiir Nationalékonomie, 3 Folge, Bd. 64, 1922. 

° M. Heyne, Funf Biicher deutscher Hausaltertiimer von den dltesten Zeiten bis 
zum 16. Jahrhundert. Bd.1.: Das deutsche Wohnungswesen, 1899; Bd. II.: Das 
deutsche Nahrungswesen, 1901; Bd. II1.: Kérperpflege und Kleidung, 1903. 

4 Fr. Kauffmann, Deutsche Altertumskunde, 2 vols., 1913-1923. 

5 Reallexikon dey Germanischen Altertumskunde, hrsgg. von J. Hoops, 4 vols., 
IQII-I919. 

° O. Schliiter, Siedelungen im nordéstlichen Thiiringen. Ein Beispiel fiir die 


Behandlung siedelungsgeographischer Fragen, 1903; Die Ziele der Geographie des 
Menschen, 1906; Wald, Sumpf und Siedelungsland in Altpreussen vor dey Ordens- 
zeit, 1921. 

7 W. Fleischmann, Aligerymanische und altrémische Agrarverhdlinisse in 
thren Beziehungen und Gegensdtzen, 1906; Cdsar, Tacitus, Karl der Grosse und 
die deutsche Landwirtschaft, 1911. 

8 V. Ernst, Die Entstehung des deutschen Grundeigentums, 1926. 


® K. Riibel, Die Franken, ihre Evoberungs- und Siedelungsysteme im deutschen 
Volkslande, 1904. 


10 K. Rhamm, Die Grosshufe dey Nordgermanen, 1905. 
11 J. Reichel, Die H ufenverfassung zur Zeit der Karolinger, 1907. 


™ K. Schumacher, Siedelungs- und Kulturgeschichte des Rheinlandes von der 
Urzeit bis in das Mittelalter, 3 parts, 1921-1925. 
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rural communities in the history of the settlement and the economic 
life of the Rhineland has engaged the attention of Chr. Mehlis,) W. 
Delius,? and K. Weimann.? Fr. Rérig has succeeded in showing that 
certain forms of the village community are of recent origin, and date 
to the seventeenth century. The settlement in Westphalia has been 
dealt with by H. Schotte, D. Philippi, and J. Lappe.® F. Floer has 
described the relation between the community and the manor as ex- 
emplified in a certain Westphalian locality. A study of the history of 
settlement in the Frankish regions of Bavaria was made by B. Kmiotek.’ 
Very noteworthy is Gradmann’s discussion of Wiirttemberg,® by which 
can now be placed the account of the agricultural settlement of 
Baden.® Material for the study of East German settlement and 
colonization has been brought together by R. Kétzschke,!° and the 
colonization of a separate region has been described by W. Gley."! 
The colonizing activity of Middle German monasteries influenced from 
Flanders has been briefly described by L. Naumann,” while H. Mug- 
genthaler has dealt with a similar example in the monastery of Wald- 
sassen, in the extreme south-east of Germany." 

For the correct understanding of medieval landholding, the studies 
of the royal estates are of great importance.'4 Valuable, also, are the 
publications of records relating to the Rhineland. Seeliger has in- 


1 Chr. Mehlis, Beitrage zur Geschichte der Markgenossenschaften und der Hain- 
geraiden im Mittelrheingebiet, 1910. 

2 W. Delius, Hauberge und Haubergsgenossenschaften des Siegerlandes. Eine 
vechtsgeschichtliche und dogmatische Untersuchung, 1910. 

3 K. Weimann, Die Mark-und Walderbengenossenschaften des Niederrheins,1911- 

4 Fr. Rorig, Zur Entstehung des Agvarkommunismus der Gehdoferschaften, 1906. 

5 H. Schotte, Studien zur Geschichte dev westfalischen Mark und Markgenos- 
senschaft, 1908. D. Philippi, Die Erbexen. Studie zur sdchsischen Rechtsge- 
schichte, 1921. J. Lappe, Die Wistungen dev Provinz Westfalen, 1916. 

6 F. Floer, Das Stift Borghorst und die Ostendorfer Mark. Grundherrschaft 
und Markgenossenschaft im Miunsterland, 1914. 

7 B. Kmiotek, Siedelung und Waldwirtschaft im Salzforst, 1900. 

8 R. Gradmann, Das landliche Siedelungswesen des Kéonigreichs Wiirttemberg, 
1913. 

9 Fr. Metz, Die Landlichen Siedelungen Badens; 1.: Das Unterland, 1926. 

10 R. K6tzschke, Quellen zur Geschichte der ostdeutschen Kolontsation, 1912. 

11 W. Gley, Die Besiedelung der Mittelmark von dey slavischen Einwanderung 
bis 1624. Eine historisch-geographische Untersuchung, 1926. 

12 T,, Naumann, Die Flamischen Siedelungen in der Provinz Sachsen, 1916. 

13 H. Muggenthaler, Kolonisatorische und wirtschafiliche Tdtigkett eines 
deutschen Zisterzienserklosters im 13. und 14. Jahrhundert, 1924. 

14 A. Eggers, Der kénigliche Grundbesitz im 10. und beginnenden 11. Jahrhundert, 
tgo1. H. Stimming, Das deutsche Konigsgut im 11. und 12. Jahrhundert, 1922. 
A. Kerrl, Reichsgut und Hausgut der deutschen Konige des friiheren Mittelalters, 1913. 

15 Rheinische Urbare : Pantaleon in Koln, hrsgg. von B. Hilliger, 1902; Abiez 
Werden an dey Ruhr, I.-III., 1906-1917, hrsgg. von R. Kétzschke (vide also idem, 
Studien zur Verwaltungsgeschichte der Grossgrundherrschaft Werden, 1900). Ur- 
kundenbiicher der geistlichen Stiftungen des Niederrheins, I.-I1I., 1908-1912. 
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vestigated the influence of the manorial organization on social and 
political life, has successfully combated the exaggerated notions of 
the importance of the manor (Grundherrliche Theorie),and has added 
to our knowledge of feudal immunities, but he has not been able com- 
pletely to prove his interpretation of the manorial law (H ofrecht) as a 
law of social estate (Standesrecht). 

The manorial organization of labour has been dealt with by O. 
Siebeck,? while peasant property in the manorial era has engaged the 
attention of J. Kiihn. Important contributions to the study of the 
legal and economic position of the peasant class in South-Western 
Germany have been made by Th. Knapp.* Materials bearing chiefly 
upon the economic conditions of individual households in the North 
have been collected by W. Bornemann.® A contribution to the history 
and the origin of the large-scale agricultural concerns on the estates 
of Eastern Germany (Gutsherrschaften) has been made by Maybaum.® 
G. Grosch has comprised in his studies questions of the relations between 
village and estate in the manorial era, and the development of markets 
and handicraft,? and W. Stolze has studied the period of the Peasant 
War.® 

The agrarian history of separate regions has been enriched by H. 
Aubin’s study of the Rhineland,? H. Lersch’s study of Hessen,’ the 
studies by Fr. Swart, and, above all, by M. Sering on the North-West,14 
and those by G. Dessman and E. Engelbrecht on the East. The 


1 G. Seeliger, Die soziale und politische Bedeutung der Grundherrschaft im 
fritheren Mittelalter, 1903. ; 

2 O. Siebeck, Der Frondienst als Arbeitssystem. Seine Entstehung und seine 
Ausbreitung im Mittelalter, 1904. 

’ J. Kiihn, Das Bauerngut der alten Grundherrschaft, 1912. 

4 Th. Knapp, Beitraége zur Rechts- und Wirtschaftsgeschichte vornehmlich des 
deutschen Bauernstandes, 1902; Neue Beitrdge zur Rechts- und Wirtschafts- 
geschichte des Wiirttembergischen Bauernstandes, I., II., 1919. 

5 W. Bornemann, Baiierliches Hauswesen und Tagewerk im alten Nieder- 
sachsen, 1927. 

° H. Maybaum, Die Entstehung des Gutsherrschaft im Nordéstlichen Mecklen- 
burg, 1927. 

7 G. Grosch, Markgenossenschaft und Grossgrundherrschaft im fritheren 
Mittelalter, 1911. 

8 W. Stolze, Zur Vorgeschichte des Bauernkvieges, 1900; Neuere Litteratuy zum 
Bauernkriege, Historische Zeitschrift, 1910, Bd. 105; Bauernkrieg und Reforma- 
tion, 1926. 

® Geschichte des Rheinlandes von der dltesten Zeit bis zur Gegenwart, hrsgg. 
von H. Aubin und Anderen, Bd. II., r922. 

1-H. Lersch, Hessische Agrargeschichte des 17. und 18. Jahrhunderts, insonder- 
heit des Kreises Hersfeld, 1926. : 

1 Fr. Swart, Zur Friesische Agrargeschichte, 1910; M. Sering, Evbrecht und 
Agrarverfassung in Schleswig-Holstein auf geschichtlicher Grundlage, 1908. 

% G. Dessmann, Geschichte der schlesischen A grarverfassung, 1904. E. Engel- 
brecht, Die Agrarverfassung des Evmlandes in ihrer historischer Entwicklung, 1913. 
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monographs on separate localities, villages, and manors are very 
numerous. Special mention must be made of the following: for the 
East, that of G. Dyrenfurth;! for the North-West, that of G. Kriiger ;? 
and for Mid-Germany, those of Brinkmann,* Dorno,4 and Richter.5 We 
are introduced to Frank territory by Beusch,® to Alemanian by Ehrler 
and Frey,’ while Crailsheim, Liedheymer, and Eifler® have investigated 
Bavarian conditions. 

The literature on the great agrarian reforms of the eighteenth and 
the nineteenth centuries, and on the history of the circumstances 
leading up to them, is very abundant. G. F. Knapp’s masterpiece 
has been republished without alterations by C. J. Fuchs,® but the 
latest literature supplies a number of correctives to his account. G. 
Aubin has tried to explain the peculiar developments in the regions 
to the east of the Elbe by the conditions of the agricultural market.” 
The rise of the East Prussian rural system has received a full treatment 
from R. Stein." A. Skalweit has dealt with the administration of the 
crown lands of the eighteenth century." Ziekursch’ has established 


1 G. Dyrenfurth, Ein schlesisches Dorf und Rittergut. Geschichte und Sozialver- 
fassung, 1906. 

2 G. Kriiger, Dreissig Dorfer des Fiirstentums Ratzeburg, 2 Heft, hrsgg. von H. 
Ploen, 1926. 

3K. Brinkmann, Wustrau- Wirtschafts- und Verfassungsgeschichte eines 
brandenburgischen Rittergutes, 1911. 

4 F. Dorno, Der Flaming und die Herrschaft Wiesenburg. Agrarhistorische 
Studien aus den nordlichen Amtern des sachsischen Kurkreises, 1919. 

5 W. Richter, Organisation einer Grund- und Gutsherrschaft im Saale-Unstrut- 
Tale um die Mitte des 16. Jahrhunderts (Das Erbbuch Pfortas vom Jahre 1551); 
1925. 

6 P. Beusch, Essfeld. Eine frankische Bauerngemeinde, 1907. 

7 J. Ehrler, Agvargeschichte und Agrarwesen der Johanniterherrschaft Hetters- 
heim, 1900. K. Frey, Wollmatingen. Bettrdge zur Rechts- und Wirtschaftsge- 
schichte eines allemanisches Dorfes, 1910. 

8 F. Freiherr von Crailsheim, Die Hofmarch Amerang. Ein Beitrag zur Bay- 
rischen A grargeschichte, 1913. Ch. Liedheymer, Das Wirzburger Universitatsgut 
Mariaburghausen, 1582 bis 1880, 1915. E. Eifler, Das drarialische Weingut in 
Unterfranken, 1805-1906, 1908. 

9 G. F. Knapp, Die Bauernbefreiung und der Ursprung der Landarbeiter in den 
alteren Teilen Preussens, 2 Aufl., hrsgg. von C. J. Fuchs, 1927. Also his Einfuhrung 
in einige Hauptgebiete der Nationalékonomie, 1925, containing a reprint of his 
Landarbeiter in Knechtschaft und Frethett, and Grundherrschaft und Ritiergut. 

10 G. Aubin, Zur Geschichte des gutsherrlich-baiierlichen Verhaltnisses von der 
Griindung des Ordenstaates bis zur Steinschen Reform, 1910. 

11 R. Stein, Die Umwandlung der Agrarverfassung Ostpreussens durch die 
Reform des 19. Jahrhunderts. 1.: Die landliche Verfassung am Ende des 18. Jahr- 
hunderts, 1918. - 

12 A, Skalweit, Ostpreussens Domdanenverwaltung unter Friedrich Wilhelm I., 
und das Retablissement Litauens, 1906. 

13 J. Ziekursch, Hundert Jahre schlesischer Agrargeschichte. Vom Hubertus- 
burger Frieden bis zum Abschluss der Bauernbefreiung, 2 Aufl., 1927. 
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; : ; ] 
the existence at an early period of a class of independent pee 
labourers in Silesia, which is contrary to Knapp S statement. . : 
Meyer and G. Hasse have occupied themselves with an eS fe) 
the agricultural views of Theodor von Schén,* and K. oe 2 
described the position of the peasants at the period of the re pep: 
Aninsight into the conditions in Central Germany up to the time of t : 
reforms is afforded by the work of O. H. Brandt on the position o 
peasants in a region of Thuringia.* M. Bosch has contributed a study 
of the character and procedure of the agrarian reform in Western 
Germany.t The freeing of peasants from bondage in Wiirttemberg 
has been described by O. Reinhard® and Th. Knapp.® For the clear 
understanding of the differences between the agrarian history of 
Western and Eastern Germany the general conclusions of G. von 
Below’ are of great importance. The present position of the study of 
agrarian history is set out in some very informative articles in the new 
edition of the Handworterbuch der Staatswissenschaften,’ and in a general 
summary written by W. Wittich.° The problems of agricultural 
technique have been dealt with by Th. von der Goltz,!° whose book 
covers the whole field of German history from its earliest age to our times. 
Viticulture has found an historian of its own in F. Bassermann-Jordan." 

The historical study of mining has largely been concentrated on 
the copper seams of Central Germany” and Wiirttemberg,}* which are of 

1 E. W. Meyer, Das Retablissmement Ost- und Westpreussens unter dey Mit- 
wirkung und Leitung Theodor von Schéns, 1916. G. Hasse, Theodor von Schon und 
die Steinsche Wirtschaftsreform, 1915. 

* K. Bohme, Die Gutsherrlich-baiierlichen Verhdltnisse in Ostpreussen wahrend 
der Reform von 1770 bis 1830, 1902. 

° Otto H. Brandt, Der Bauer und die baiierlichen Lasten im Herzogtum Sachsen- 
Altenburg vom 17. bis zum 19. Jahrhundert, 1906. 

“ M. Bosch, Die Wirtschaftlichen Bedingungen bei Befreiung des Bauern- 
standes im Herzogtum Kleve und in der Grafschaft Mark im Rahmen der Agrar- 
geschichte Westdeutschlands, 1920. 

° O. Reinhard, Die Grundentlastung in Wiirttemberg, 1918. 

* Th. Knapp in his Neue Beitrage already mentioned. 

7 G. von Below, Territorium und Stadt, 1900: Der Osten und der Westen 
Deutschlands; Der Ursprung der Gutsherrschaft; Zur Entstehung der Rittergiiter. 

8 Handworterbuch der Staatwissenschaften, 4. Aufl., hrsgg. von L. Elster und 
Anderen. Bd.I., 1923: Agrargeschichte, by G. von Below; Bd. IL., 1924: Bauer, 
Bauerngut und Bauernstand, by R. Kétzschke; Bauernbefreiung, by F. Gutmann. 

® W. Wittich, Epochen der deutschen A grargeschichte, in Grundriss der Sozial- 
6konomik, VII. Abteilung, 1922. 

10 Th. von der Goltz, Geschichte der deutscher Landwirtschaft, 2 Bd., 1902-1903. 

11 F, Bassermann- Jordan, Geschichte des Weinbaues, 1907. 

12 W. Mollenberg, Die Evoberung des Weltmarktes durch das Mansfelder 
Kupfer, 1911; Urkundenbuch zur Geschichte des Mansfelder Saigerhandels im 16. 
Jahrhundert, 1915; W. Hoffmann, Mansfeld, Gedenkschrift zum 725 jahrigen 
Bestehen des Mansfeld-Konzerns, 1925. 

18 M. Schniirler, Geschichte des wiirttembergischen Kupfer- und Silberbergbaus. 
Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte des Frihkapitalismus in Wiirttemberg, 1921. 
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great importance for the history of early capitalism; but the modern 
development of coal-mining in Western Germany has also been recently 
dealt with in an exhaustive way.! K. Wiedenfeld has published a 
centenary account of mining and kindred industries in the Rhineland,” 
which is brief and informative. The historical changes in the position 
of the mine-workers have been treated by O. Hué.3 

Th. Sommerlad has attempted to present an account of the mo- 
mentous part played by the Church and her teaching in the economic 
constitution of the middle ages.4 E. Schreiber has shown that the 
Church no longer possessed in the later middle ages a uniform system 
of economic and social thought,® while the attitude of the Church to 
practical economic problems has been discussed by F. Schaub.® 

The history of German town life forms the subject of the post- 
humously published lectures of P. Sander,’ which go back to the 
earliest times, but end at the later middle ages. In spite of a certain 
lack of co-ordination, the book formulates the problems in a way 
which makes it very stimulating. Gustav Schmoller’s final contri- 
bution to the study of town life also appeared only after his death.® 
The main body of the book consists of a reprint of his well-known 
essays on the medieval life of Strassburg, to which have been added 
a number of old studies on Prussian towns, and some observations 
of a more general nature concerning the development of urban con- 
stitutions and population, which, on the whole, do not throw any new 
light on his attitude to these problems. Of recent years a considerable 
amount of successful research has been done with regard to the topo- 
graphy of medieval towns.® The study has been greatly furthered 

1 Die Entwicklung des Rheinisch-Westfalischen Steinkohlen-Bergbaus in der 
zweiten Halfte des 19. Jahrhunderts. Drei Tetle, 1904. 

2 K. Wiedenfeld, Ein Jahrhundert rheinischey Montanindustrie, 1815-1915, 
1916. 
: 3 O. Hué, Die Bergarbeiter, I., 1910. 

4 Th. Sommerlad, Die wirtschaftliche Tatigkeit der Kirche in Deutschland, 
2 Bd., 1900-1905; Das Wirtschaftsprogramm dey Kirche des Mittelalters, 1903. 
Also his article ‘‘ Wirtschaftsgeschichte, Kirchliche’”’ in Religion in Geschichte 


und Gegenwart, hrsgg. von F. M. Schiele, V., 1913. 

5 E. Schreiber, Die Volkswirtschaftlichen Anschaungen dey Scholastik sett 
Thomas von Aquino, 1913. 

6 F. Schaub, Der Kampf gegen den Zinswucher, ungevechten Preis und unlau- 
teven Handel im Mittelaltey von Karl dem Grossen bis Papst Alexander III., 1905. 

7 P. Sander, Geschichte des deutschen Stddtewesens, 1922. 

8 G. Schmoller, Deutsches Stddtewesen dlterer Zeit, 1922. 

® Chr. Klaiber, Grundrissbildung der deutschen Stddte im Muttelalter, 1912 ; 
W. Gerlach, Die Entstehungszeit des Stadtbefestigungen in Deutschland, 1913; 
K. O. Miiller, Alte und neue Stadtpldane dey oberschwabischen Reichsstadte, 1914; 
Fr. Meurer, Der mittelalterliche Stadtgrundriss im nérdlichen Deutschland in seiner 
Entwicklung zur Regelmassigheit auf dem Grunde der Markigestaltung, 1914; R. 
Gradmann, Die stddtischen Siedelungen des Kénigreichs Wirtiemberg, 1913. 
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by H. Keussen! and F. Rorig,? and has been continued lately, though 
with different problems in view, by H. Bechtel. On the question of 
the size of population in German towns we now possess a general 
study by W. Reisner,‘ in addition to a number of monographs.° The 
fact that the towns did not grow in extent between the fourteenth and 
the eighteenth centuries, in spite of the growth of population, has been 
proved by A. Piischel,® on the evidence of town plans. 

Among the works dealing with the constitutional history of the towns, 
the publications relating to the Rhenish towns? must be mentioned 
first. G. von Below has re-issued his book on old town life,® and in 
various occasional writings has explained the origin of the town and 
its economic nature.® For the history of German industry a wealth 
of material has been brought together by M. Heyne.!° Among the 
studies of the inception and early history of business undertakings, 
C. Kéhne’s study of “ mill right’’ is worth noting. E. Schulze has 
collected the industrial enactments to be found in the Weistumer.” 


Niedersachsischer Stadteatlas. 1.: Die Braunschweiger Stddte, von P. J. Meier, 1922. 
On the nature and scope of these problems: W. Geisler, Die deustche Stadt. Ein 
Beitrag zur Morphologie der Kulturlandschaft, 1924. 

1H. Keussen, Topographie der Stadt Koln im Mittelalter, 1910 (reprint of 
Part I.: Koln im Mittelalter, 1918). 

2 F. RGrig, Der Markt von Liibeck, 1922. 

3H. Bechtel, Der Aufbau der Stadt Posen (Veréffentlichungen der Schlesischen 
Gesellschaft fiir Erdkunde, Heft 4), 1923. 

4 W. Reisner, Die Einwohnerzahl deutscher Stadte in friitheren Jahrhunderten 
mit besonderey Berithsichtigung Liibecks, 1903. 

5 E, Keyser, Die Bevélkerung Danzigs und ihre Herkunft im 13. und 14. Jahr- 
hundert, 1924; O. Caspar, Bevilkerungsstatistik der Stadt und Landschaft Niiwnberg 
in dey ersten Halfte des 15. Jahrhundert, 1907; A Vetter, Die Bevolkerungverhdltnisse 
Miihihausens in Thiiringen im 15. und 16. Jahrhundert, 1910; O. K. Roller, Die 
Einwohnerschaft dey Stadt Durlach im 18. Jahrhundert in ihren wirtschaftlichen und 
kulturgeschichtlichen Verhdltnissen dargestellt aus ihren Stammtafelen, 1907. 

° A. Piischel, Das Anwachsen der deutschen Stadte in der mittelalterlichen 
Kolonialbewegung, 1910. 

* Quellen zur Rechts- und Wirtschaftsgeschichte der rheinischen Stddte: Siegburg 
(Franz Lau), 1911; Trier (F. Rudolph), 1915; Blankenburg und Deutz (E. Kaeber 
und B. Hirschfeld), r911; Diiven (A. Schoop), 1920. 

8 G. von Below, Das dltere deutsche Stadtewesen und Biirgertum, 1898; 2 ed., 
1905. 

° G. von Below, Deutsche Stadtegriindung im Mittelalter mit besonderem Hin- 
blick auf Freiburg im B., 1920; Mittelalterliche Stadtwirtschaft und gegenwartige 
Kriegswirtschaft, 1917 ; Vom Mittelalter zur Neuzeit, 1924 (Geschichte des deutschen 
Stadtewesens ; Die mittelalterliche Stadtwirtschaft). For the later development 
of Freiburg an important book is H. Flamm, Der wirtschaftliche Niedergang 
Freiburgs im Breisgau und die Lage des stadtischen Grundeigentums im 14. und 15 
Jahrhundert. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der geschlossenen Stadtwirtschaft, 1905. 

10 M. Heyne, Das altdeutsche Handwerk, 1908. 

"™ C, Kéhne, Das Recht der Miihlen bis zur Karolingerzeit, 1904. 

12 E. Schulze, Das Gewerberecht der deutschen Weistimer, 1909. 
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W. Miller has summarized the various theories of the origin of tne 
gilds,1 and F. Keutgen? has again exploded the manorial theory which 
derives the gilds from manorial institutions. The most important 
collection of gild records hails from Cologne. H. Heimpel has quite 
recently investigated the conditions in Regensburg ;° and the develop- 
ments in Frankfort on Main, to which K. Biicher has already devoted 
much labour, again figure in his latest publications.® In the person 
of Fr. Bothe the imperial town still possesses a devoted student 
of its economic past.? A great deal can be learnt about medieval 
industries from the way in which they were located in different 
streets.2 The investigations on separate industries have largely centred 
in textiles? and victualling.° A comprehensive book has been devoted 
to the history of the cabinet-making industry," and the old and new 


1 W. Miiller, Zur Frage des Ursprungs der mittelalterlichen Ziinfte, 1910. 

2 Fr. Keutgen, Amter und Ziinfte, 1903. 

3 As represented by R. Eberstadt, Der Ursprung des Zunftwesens und die 
alteren Handwerkerverbande des Mitielalters, 1900; second edition, 1915. 

4 Die Kolner Gewerbeurkunden bis zum Jahve 1500. Bearbeitet von H. von 
Lésch, 2 Bd., 1907. Idem, Die Kélner Kaufmannsgilde im 12. Jahrhundert, 1904. 

5 H. Heimpel, Das Gewerbe der Stadt Regensburg im Muittelalter. Mit einem 
Beitrag von Franz Bastian: Die Textilgewerbe, 1926. 

6 K. Bucher, Die Berufe dey Stadt Frankfurt a. M. im Mittelalter, 1914; K. 
Biicher und B. Schmidt, Frankfurter Amts- und Zunfturkunden bis zum Jahre 
1612, 1914. 

* K. Bothe, Beitrage zur Wirtschaft- und Socialgeschichte der Reichsstadt Frank- 
furt a. M., 1906; Frankfurts wirtschaftlich-soziale Entwicklung vor dem 30-jahrigen 
Kriege und der Fettmilchaufstand (1612-1616), 1920. 

8 E. Volkmann, Alte Gewerbe und Gewerbegassen. Deutsche Berufs-Handwerks- 
und Wairtschaftsgeschichte dlterey Zeit, 1921 (new edition, 1926: Die deutschen 
Stadte im Spiegel alter Gassennamen). Th.Memminger, Wirzburger Strassen und 
Bauten, second edition, 1921. 

9 E. Kober, Die Anfdange des deutschen Wollgewerbes, 1908; K. Dehio, Die 
Bischweiler Tuchindustrie, 1912; O. Reuther, Die Entwicklung der Augsburgey 
Textilindustrie, 1914; Fr. Bihler, Die Entwicklung der Tuchindusirie in Lam- 
brecht, 1914; E. Schénewetz, Das Leinengewerbe in der Grafschaft Ravensberg, 
1923; H. Koch, Geschichte des Serdengewerbes in Koln vom 13. bis zum 18. Jahrhun- 
derts, 1907. 

10 W. Badtke, Zur Entwicklung des deutschen Bdackergewerbes, 1906; K. F. 
Miiller, Geschichte der Getreidehandelspolitik, des Backer- und Miillergewerbes dev 
Stadt Freiburg in Breisgau im 14., 15. und 16. Jahrhundert, 1926; G. Luther, Die 
technische und wirtschaftliche Entwicklung des deutschen Mihlengewerbes im 19. 
Jahrhundert, mit Beriicksichtigung der friiheren Entwicklung und unter Fort- 

fiihrung bis auf die neuste Zeit, 1909; A. Rothe, Das deutsche Fleischergewerbe, 
1902; J. Morgenroth, Die Entwicklung des Metzgerhandwerks in Wurzburg unter 
besonderer Beriichsichtigung der letzten 500 Jahre, 1925; A. Boerner, Der Kélner 
Tabakhandel und das Tabakgewerbe von 1628 bis 1910, 1912; L. Klaiber, Bettrage 
zur Wirtschaftspolitik oberschwdbischer Reichsstadte 1m ausgehenden Muitelalter 
(Isny, Leutkirch, Memmingen und Ravensburg), 1927. 

11 F, Hellwag, Geschichte des deutschen Tischlerhandwerks vom 12. bis zum 20. 


Jahrhundert, 1924. 
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metal industry of Nuremberg has also been described. The history 
of the German porcelain and faience industry has been lately ex- 
plored with particular care.2 Regional studies of industries have been 
made by H. J. Seeger (Westphalia),? and by F. Hahnsen* and N. Haase® 
(Schleswig-Holstein). We also possess accounts of the industrial 
policy of different epochs in Prussia,° Bavaria,’ and Hessen.8 

In the sphere of commercial history, E. Volkmann has tried to 
present the German development against a Teutonic background.?® 
W. Spiess has investigated the legal origin of the market,” and Hase- 
mann has made a study of the law of the staple.1 The posthumous 
book of the historian of the Hanse, W. Stein,!2 contains a wealth of 
material regarding the development of the markets in the middle ages 
and their interlocal relation. The geographical study of trade routes 
by Fr. Rauers*® is very instructive. 

Much light on the commercial relations of Germany is thrown by 
the book of A. Schaube on medieval trade in the Mediterranean 
countries.'4 The trade between Western Germany and the South has 


1 G. Scheibe, Die Niivnberger Waffenindustrie, 1450 bis 1550, 1908; K. Rosen- 
haupt, Die Niwnberg-Firther Metallspielwarenindustrie, 1907. 

2 E. Zimmermann, Die Ervfindung und Frithzeit des Metssner Porzellans, 
1907; W. Stieda, Die Anfange der Porzellan-Industrie auf dem Thiiringer Walde, 
1902; Die Keramische Industrie in Bayern wahrend des 18. Jahrhunderts, 1906; 
Die Porzellanfabrik zu Volkstedt im 18. Jahrhundert, 1910; K. F. Gutmann, Die 
Kunsttopfere: des 18. Jahrhunderts im Grossherzogtum Baden, 1906; B. Graul und 
A. Kurzwelly, Alt-Thiringer Porzellan. Beitrvage zur Geschichte der Porzellan- 
kunst im 18. Jahrhundert, 1909. 

° H. J. Seeger, Westfalens Handel und Gewerbe vom g. bis zum Beginn des 14. 
Jahrhunderts, 1926. 

4 F, Hahnsen, Geschichte der Kieler Handwerksémter, 1920; Die Entwicklung 
des lindlichen Handwerks in Schleswig-Holstein, 1923. 

° N. Haase, Das Aufkommen des gewerblichen Grossbetriebs in Schleswig- 
Holstein bis zum Jahre 1895, 1926. 

° H. Roehl, Beitrage zur preussischen Handwerkspolitik vom Allgemeinen 
Landrecht bis zur Allgemeinen Gewerbeordnung von 1875, 1900. 

7 C, von Tysczka, Handwerk und Handwerker in Bayern im 18. Jahrhundert. 
Eine wirtschaftsgeschichtliche Studie iiber die bayrische Gewerbeverfassung im 18. 
Jahrhundert, 1907. 

* C. Brauns, Kurhessische Gewerbepolitik im 17. und 18. Jahrhundert, 1911; 
R. Bovensiepen, Die kurhessische Gewerbepolitik und die wirtschaftliche Lage des 
ziinftigen Handwerks in Kurhessen von 1810 bis 1867, 1909. 

® E. Volkmann, Germanischer Handel und Verkehr. Synoptische Handels- 
geschichte der germanischen Vélker von der Urzeit bis 1600, 1925. 

10 W. Spiess, Das Marktprivileg, 1916. 

1M. Hasemann, Das Stapelrecht, 1910. 

12 W. Stein, Handels- und Verkehrsgeschichte der deutschen Kaiserzeit, 1923. 

18 Fr. Rauers, Zur Geschichte der alten Handelstrassen in Deutschland. Versuch 
einer quellenmdssigen Ubersichtskarte, 1907. 


M4 A. Schaube, Handelsgeschichte der romanischen Volker des Mittelmeerge- 
bietes bis zum Ende der Kreuzziige, 1906. 
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been exhaustively dealt with by A. Schulte The Cologne records? 
are important for the commercial history of Western Germany, and 
their editor has also published a comprehensive account of the com- 
mercial development of the Rhine. On the subject of urban trade, 
studies have been made of the cloth trade;+ of the mercers (Kramer) 
in Augsburg, Ulm, Strassburg, and Worms;® and the development of 
the same occupation in Leipzig® has been described on the authority of 
their minute books. Urban tolls have been studied from the example 
of Freiburg,’ and the organization and importance of the urban trade 
hall has been demonstrated by E. Haffner for the town of Esslingen.® 
The problems of the social policy of the towns have been investi- 
gated for Cologne, Strassburg, and Hamburg.® K. Biicher!® and W. 
Behagel" have dealt with the position of women in the middle ages. 
G. Caro, in his comprehensive book, has described the special position 
of the Jews in Germany, as well as in other medieval countries. M. 
Hoffmann’s study is concerned with the financial occupations! of the 
Jews. There isa great deal of opposition to Sombart, who has assigned 
to the Jews a place of exceptional importance in the development of 
capitalism.14 A clear picture of a business and a household of the 


1 A. Schulte, Geschichte des mittelalterlichen Handels und Verkehys zwischen 
Deutschland und Italien mit Ausschluss von Venedig, 1900. 

2 Quellen zur Geschichte des Kélner Handels und Verkehrs im Mittelalter, 
hrsgg. von B. Kuske, 3 Bd., 1917-1923. 

3 Geschichte des Rheinlandes von der dltesten Zeit bis zur Gegenwart, hrsgg. von 
H. Aubin und Anderen, 1922; Bd. II.: Gewerbe, Handel und Verkehr, von 
B. Kuske. 

4M. Stoeven, Der Gewandschnitt in den deutschen Stddien des Mittelalters, 
1915; L. von Winterfeld, Die Dorimunder Wandschnetder-Gesellschaft. Quellen 
und Forschungen zur Geschichte des Tuchhandels in Deutschland, 1922. 

5 H. Eckart, Die Kramer in siiddeutschen Stddten bis zum Ausgang des Mit- 
telalters, 1910. 

6 S. Moltke, Die Leipziger Krdmerinnung im 15. und 16. Jahrhunderts, 1901. 

7 W. Vogel, Geschichte des Zollwesens dey Stadt Freiburg (i. Bd.) von 15. bis 
zum Ende des 16. Jahrhunderts, 1911; E. Saxer, Das Zollwesen dey Stadt Basel 
bis zum Anfang des 16. Jahrhunderts, 1923. 

8 E. Haffner, Das Esslinger Kaufhaus, 1388-1749, 1927. 

9 B. Kuske, Die stddtischen Handels- und Verkehrsarbeiter und die Anfange 
stadtischer Sozialpolitik in Koln bis zum Anfang des 18. Jahrhunderts, 1914; O. 
Winckelmann, Das Fiirsorgewesen der Stadt Strassburg vor und nach dev Reforma- 
tion bis zum Ausgang des 16. Jahrhunderts, 1922; W. Moring, Die Wohlfahrispolittk 
des Hamburger Rates im Mittelalter, 1913. 

10 K, Biicher, Die Frauenfrage im Mittelalter, 2 Aufl., 1910. 

11 W. Behagel, Die gewerbliche Stellung der Frau im miitelalterlichen Koln, 
IgIo. 

12 G. Caro, Sozial- und Wirtschaftsgeschichte der Juden im Mittelalier und der 
Neuzeit, Bd. I., 2 Aufl., 1924; Bd. II., 1917. 

13 M. Hoffmann, Der Geldhandel der deutschen Juden wahrend des Mittelalters 
bis zum Jahre 1350, 1910. 

14 W. Sombart, Die Juden und das Wirtschaftsleben, 1911. 
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seventeenth and eighteenth centuries can be derived from the house- 
hold accounts of a patrician family of Frankfort for the years between 
1642 and 1736, published by the Historical Commission of Frankfort.* 
Commercial histories of separate towns are numerous. Fr. Rauers’ 
account of the development of Bremen? and the comprehensive descrip- 
tion of the Frankfort trade by Dietz? are both remarkable. A greater 
emphasis is laid on local peculiarities in the books on Leipzig* and 
Kiel.© In this respect the works dealing with the organization of com- 
mercial interests in Nuremberg, Cologne, and Hamburg are of great 
value. A special position is occupied by A. Schulte’s great work on the 
Great Ravensburg Society, the’ importance of which extends far beyond 
its immediate scope in that it contains a detailed description of inter- 
national trade at the end of the middle ages. The growth of Hanseatic 
literature’ has been very considerable. A. Kiesselbach has analyzed the 
economic foundations of the Hanse,° and its commercial policy has formed 
the subject of a study by D. Schafer.1° Separate problems have been 
dealt with by W. Stein, A. Agats, H. Hartmeyer,'* G. von der Ropp,’* 


1 Studien zur Geschichte dey Lebenshaltung in Frankfurt a. M. wahrend des 
17.und 18. Jahrhunderts. Auf Grund des Nachlasses von Dr. Gottlieb Schnapper- 
Arndt, hrsgg. von Dr. Karl Brauer, 2 Teile, 1915. For the preceding times 
cf. Fr. Bothe, Bettrage zur Wirtschafts- und Sozialgeschichte der Reichsstadt Frank- 
furta. M., 1906: Aus alten Rechenbiichern. 

Fr. Rauers, Bremer Handelsgeschichte im 19. Jahrhundert, 1913. 

A. Dietz, Frankfurter Handelsgeschichte, 5 Bd., 1910-1925. 

E. Kroker, Handelsgeschichte der Stadt Leipzig, 1925. 

W. Haas, Bestrebungen und Massnahmen zur Férderung des Kieley Handels 
in Vergangenheit und Gegenwart (1242 bis 1914), 1922. 

8 P. Dirr, Der Handelsvorstand von Niirnberg, 1560 bis 1910, 1910; M. Schwann, 
Geschichte der Kélner Handelskammer, 1906; E. Baasch, Die Handelskammer zu 
Hamburg, 1665 bis 1915, 2 Bd., 1915. 

7 A Schulte, Geschichte der Grossen Ravensburger Handelsgeselischaft, 1380 bis 
1580, 3 Bd., 1923. 

8 Hansisches Urkundenbuch, Bd. IX.-XI., 1463-1500, hrsgg. von W. Stein, 
1903-1916; Hanserecesse, Bd. VIII.-IX., 1477-1530, hrsgg. von D. Schafer und 
Fr. Teschen, 1905-1913; Hansische Geschichtsquellen, Neue Folge; Bd. II.: Die 
Liibecher Bergenfahrer und ihre Chronik, hrsgg. von Fr. Bruns, 1900; Bd. III.: 
Die Biirgersprache der Stadt Wismar, hrsgg. von Fr. Teschen, 1901; Inventare 
Hansischer Archive des 16. Jahvhunderts: Kélner Inventare, 1., II., hrsgg. von 
H. Keussen, 1896-1903; Niederldndische Akten und Urkunden zur Geschichte der 
Hanse und zur deutschen Seegeschichte, I., I1., hrsgg. von R. Hapke, 1913-1923; 
Danziger Inventare, hrsgg. von P. Simson, 1913. 

® A. Kiesselbach, Die wirtschaftlichen Grundlagen der deutschen Hanse und 
die Handelsstellung Hamburgs, 1907. 

%° D. Schafer, Die Hanse und ihre Handelspolitik, 2 Aufl., 1904. 

1 W. Stein, Beitrdge zur Geschichte dey deutschen Hanse bis um die Mitte des 
15. Jahrhundert, 1900; Die Hanse und England. Ein hansisch-englischer Seekrieg 
im 15. Jahrhundert, 1905. 

22 A. Agats, Der Hansische Baienhandel, 1903. 

‘8 H. Hartmeyer, Der Weinhandel im Gebiete der Hanse im Mittelalter, 1905. 

4 G. von der Ropp, Kaufmannsleben zur Zeit der Hanse, 1907. 
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R. Hapke,! Fr. Schulz,? and W. Vogel.? Here belongs too the collec- 
tion of a German merchant’s correspondence at the end of the middle 
ages recently published by W. Stieda.4 On the question of the volume 
of trade of the different regions of the Hanse we have several publica- 
tions relating to Hamburg® and Liibeck® in the second half of the 
fourteenth century, while Liibeck’s corn trade has been made the 
subject of a separate study, dealing also with the places from which 
the corn came and their agrarian conditions.?’ The history of the 
Hanse. at the height of its power has been written by E. Daenell.® 
The older histories of the Hanse have appeared in new editions,? and 
W. Vogel has composed a popular summary of Hanseatic history.” 

The commercial history of North-Western Germany has been in- 
vestigated by B. Hagedorn." L. K. Goetz™ has discussed the relations 
with Russia in the middle ages, and the connection between economic 
and political questions at the time of the Thirty Years’ War has been 
treated by Fr. Bothe.'8 The pertinent volumes of the Acta Borussica™ 
are of great importance for our knowledge of the commercial policy 
of the early state. New light is thrown on events in Prussia, during 
the several decades preceding the establishment of the Zollverein, by 
the work of C. Brinkmann, which is based on the material in Prussian 
archives,® and in connection with this book the recent penetrating 
biography of Friedrich von Motz’® must be mentioned. 

1 R. Hapke, Der deutsche Kaufmann in den N iedevlanden, 1911. 

2 Fr. Schulz, Die Hanse und England von Eduards III. bis auf Heinrichs VIII. 
Zeit, IQIl. 3 W. Vogel, Die Hansestadte und die Kontinentalsperre, 1913. 

4 Hildebvand Veckinhusen, Briefwechsel eines deutschen Kaufmanns im 15. 
Jahrhundert, hrsgg. und eingeleitet von W. Stieda, 1921. 

5 H. Nirrnheim, Das Hamburgische Pfundzollbuch von 1369, I910. 

6 O. Wendt, Liibecks Schiffs- und Warenverkehr inden] ahven 1 368 und1369,1902. 

7 J. Hansen, Beitrage zur Geschichte des Getreidehandels und der Getreidepolitik 
Liibecks, 1912. 

8 E, Daenell, Die Bliitezeit der deutschen Hanse von der zweiten Halfte des 14. 
bis zum letzten Viertel des 15. Jahrhunderts, 2 Bd., 1906. 

9 F. W. Barthold, Die Geschichte der deutschen Hanse, Neue Ausgabe, 
2 Bd., 1909; Th. Lindner, Die deutsche Hanse, 4. Aufl., 1911; D. Schafer, Die 
deutsche Hanse, 2. Aufl., 1914. 

10 W. Vogel, Kurze Geschichte dey deutschen Hanse, 1915. 

11 B. Hagedorn, Ostfrieslands Handel und Schiffahrt, 2 Bd., 1910-1912. 

12 LK. Goetz, Deutsch-russische Handelsvertrage im Mittelalter, 1916; Deutsch- 
yussische Handelsgeschichte des Mittelalters, 1922. 

13 Fr. Bothe, Gustav Adolfs und seines Kanzlers wirtschaftspolitische A bsichten 
auf Deutschland, 1910. 

14 Handels- Zoll- und Akzisepolitik Brandenburg-Preussens bis 1740, Zwei 
Bande bearbeitet von H. Rachel, 1911-1922; Getreidehandelspolitik und Kriegs- 
magazinverwaltung Brandenburg-Preussens bis 1756, bearbeitet von G. Schmoller, 
W. Naudé und A. Skalweit, 1901-1910. 

15 C, Brinkmann, Die preussische Handelspolittk vor dem Zollverein und der 
Wiederaufbau vor Hundert Jahren, 1922. 

16 H{. von Petersdroroff, Friedrich von Motz, Zwei Bande, 1913. 

var, 1 22 
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For the history of communications, the work of W. Vogel’ is of 
great importance. In this the beginnings of German maritime enter- 
prise are described for the first time, on the strength of research among 
original documents. This book is supplemented by B. Hagedorn’s 
investigations on the development of shipbuilding.? G. Sello® and E. 
Baasch have contributed to the early history of navigation,* while 
its history in recent times has received a general treatment at the hand 
of M. Peters® and E. Fitger,® and has also been described separately for 
Hamburg by O. Mathies.? Its development at Bremen is dealt with 
in the commemorative book published for the jubilee of the 
Norddeutsche Lloyd. On ancient traffic we have the work of A. 
Peters,® and there are also descriptions of the more recent develop- 
ments of the traffic of the Rhine” and of the Elbe. The shipping of 
the Bodensee has also found its historian.“ There are two contribu- 
tions to the history of postal services.* The material for the history 
of inns and hostels has been collected by J. Kachel,* and the history of 
the roads has been described in the case of Bavaria.!° The history of 
railroads has been investigated for Baden’® and Hesse.1? The develop- 


1 W. Vogel, Geschichte der deutschen Seeschiffahrt, Bd. I.: Von der Urzeit bis 
zum Ende des 15. Jahrhunderts, 1915. 

2 B. Hagedorn, Die Entwicklung der wichtigsten Schiffstypen bis ins 19. Jahr- 
hundert, 1914. 

3 G. SeHo, Oldenburgs Seeschiffahrt in alter und neuer Zeit, 1906. 

4 E. Baasch, Die Liibecher Schonenfahrer, 1922. 

5 M. Peters, Die Entwicklung der deutschen Reederei seit Beginn des 19. Jahr- 
hundert, 2 Bd., 1899-1905. 

8 E. Fitger, Die wirtschaftliche und technische Entwicklung der Seeschiffahrt 
von der Mitte des 19. Jahrhundert bis auf die Gegenwart, 1902 (Schriften des Vereins 
fiir Sozialpolitik, Bd. 103). 

” O. Mathies, Hamburgs Reederei, 1814-1914, 1924. 

8 P. Neubauer, Der Norddeutsche Lloyd, 3 Bd., 1907. 

® A. Peters, Die Geschichte der Schiffahrt auf Aller, Leine und Oker bis 1618, 
1913. 

0 E. Gothein, Die geschichtliche Entwicklung der Rheinschiffahrt im 19. Jahr- 
hundert, 1903 (Schriften des Vereins fiir Sozialpolitik, Bd. tor). 

1. K. Fischer, Eine Studie tiber die Elbschiffahrt in den letzten hundert Jahren, 
1907. 

* Fr, Pernwerth von Barenstein, Die Dampfschiffahrt auf dem Bodensee, 1824 
bis 1900, 2 Teile, 1905-1906. 

18 F. Ohmann, Die Anfange des Postwesens und die Taxis, 1900; W. Mummen- 
hoff, Der Nachrichtendienst zwischen Deutschland und Italien, 1911. 

M4 J. Kachel, Herberge und Gastwirtschaft in Deutschland bis zum 17. Jahr- 
hundert, 1924. 

18 G. Hartung, Die bayrischen Landstrassen, ihre Entwicklung im 19. Jahrhun- 
dert und thre Zukunft, 1902. 

6 E. Kech, Die Griindung der grossherzogisch Badischen Staatseisenbahnen, 
1903. 

17M. Drill, Sechzig Jahre hessischer Eisenbahnpolitik, 1836-1896, 1912. 
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ment of transport in general during the last century has been dealt 
with by W. Lotz.! 

For the history of money and coinage, W. Jesse has published a 
collection of sources,? and A. Luschin? and E. Friedensburg* have 
produced accounts which, between them, cover the whole ground. 
There has been recent work on medieval coinage, which, however, did 
not satisfy the critics.° Freiherr von Schrétter has dealt with Prussian 
currency of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries,® as well as with the 
history of coinage in Trier.7_ By the side of the works on the currency 
in Prussia we must place the excellent history of Baden coinage by 
J. Cahn. W. Schwinkowsky® has occupied himself chiefly with 
Saxony, B. Harms!°with Bale, E. Scholler4 with Nuremberg. The value 
of money in the later middle ages has been worked out by K. H. Schafer 
by means of comparisons between the value of a Florentine gold florin 
with other kinds of money.” 

Under financial history we have an expanded edition of the de- 
scriptive part of Adolph Wagner’s masterpiece, Finanzwissenschaft.8 
A large amount of historical material is also contained in the newer 
book by W. Lotz.14 More specialized studies have been appearing 
rather irregularly and not very frequently. The imperial revenues 
of the fifteenth century have been investigated by O. Schmidt and 


1 W. Lotz, Die Verkehrsentwicklung in Deutschland, 1800-1900, 1900 (since 
reissued). 

2 W. Jesse, Quellenbuch zur Miinz- und Geldgeschichte des Mittelalters, 1924. 

3 A. Luschin von Ebengreuth, Allgemeine Miinzkunde und Geldgeschichte des 
Muttelalters und der Neueven Zeit, 2. Aufl., 1926. 

4 E. Friedensburg, Miinzkunde und Geldgeschichte der Einzelstaaten des 
Miuttelalters und der Neuzett, 1926. 

5 E. Born, Das Zeitalter des Denars, 1924. 

6 Acta Borussica: Das preussische Miinzwesen 1m 18. Jahrhundert, Bd. 1-4. 
Darstellung von Fr. Freiherr von Schrotter. Akten bearbeitet von G. Schmoller 
und Fr. Freiherr von Schrétter, 1904-1913; Fr. Freiherr von Schrétter, Das 
preussische Miinzwesen 1806 bis 1873, 1. und 2. Folge der vier miinzgeschichtlichen 
Bande der Acta Borussica, 2 Bd., 1726. 

7 Fr. Freiherr von Schrétter, Geschichte des neueren Miinz- und Geldwesen im 
hurfiirstentum Trier, 1550-1784, 1917. 

8 J. Cahn, Miinz- und Geldgeschichte der im Grossherzogtum Baden vereinigten 
Gebiete, Bd. I., 1911. 

9 W. Schwinkowsky, Die Reichsmiinzreformbestrebungen in den Jahren 1665- 
1670 und der Vertrag von Zinna, 1667. Mit besonderer Beriichsichtigung dev 
obersaschsischen Miinz- und Geldgeschichte, 1916; Das Geld- und Miunzwesen 
Sachsens, 1918. 

10 B. Harms, Die Miinz- und Geldpolitik der Stadt Basel im Muttelalter, 1907. 

11 E. Scholler, Der Reichstadt Niiwnberg Geld- und Miinzwesen, 1917. 

12 K. H. Schafer, Der Geldwert im 13. und 14. Jahrhundert, 1911. 

13 Adolph Wagner, Finanzwissenschaft. Dritter beschreibender Teil: Steuer- 
geschichte vom Altertum bis zur Gegenwart, 2. Aufl., 1910. 

14 W. Lotz, Finanzwissenschaft, 1916. 
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J. Sieber,! and we also possess studies relating to the Prussian Order 
State,2 the Mark,’ Saxony,‘ and Bavaria.® For Brandenburg, the sources 
have been published for the second half of the seventeenth century. The 
financial development of the modern German Empire from its estab- 
lishment to the world war has found its historian in W. Gerloff.?./ On 
the other hand, the history of municipal finance has been worked up 
exceptionally well. In the forefront of the books on the subject 
stands P. Sander’s® great study of Nuremberg, which deals with 
the whole combination of municipal activities, and with the account- 
ancy and technical management of municipal economy during the 
period from 1377 to 1794. For Bale® we now possess in a printed 
form the municipal accounts from 1360 to 1535; these, however, are 
only accompanied by a very short editorial introduction. Among the 
municipal accounts so far published, the fourteenth-century accounts 
of Trier? must also be mentioned. The published excerpts of the 
archives of Liibben serve as a good example of the financial adminis- 
tration of a small town at the beginning of the new era." Among the 
general problems of municipal finance in the middle ages, those of 
the early and great indebtedness of the towns” and of the technique 
of municipal management have been specially investigated.% A 
separate study has been made of the financial administration of 


1 O. Schmidt, Die Reichseinnahmen Rupprechts von der Pfalz, 1912; J. Sieber, 
Zuyv Geschichte des Reichsmatrikelwesens im ausgehenden Mitielalter, 1910. 

* A. Klein, Die zentrale Finanzverwaltung im Deutschordenstaat Preussen zu 
Anfang des 15. Jahrhunderts, 1904; Wirtschaftsbiicher des deutschen Ordens, hrsgg. 
von E. Joachim und W. Ziesemer, IgIo seq. 

3 Das Schatzbuch der Grafschaft Mark von Jahre 1486, hrsgg. von A. Meister, 
1909. 

4 A. Puff, Die Finanzen Albrechts des Beherzten, 1911. 

5 H. Schmelzle, Dey Staatshaushalt des Herzogtums Bayern im 18. Jahrhundert, 
1900. 

8 Geschichte dey Bvandenburgischen Finanzen 1646-1697. Zwei Bande 
bearbeitet von K. Breysig und Fr. Wolters, 1895-1915 (Uvkunden und Akten- 
stiiche zuv Geschichte der inneven Politik des Kurfiivsten Friedrich Wilhelms von 
Brandenburg). 

7 W. Gerloff, Die Finanz- und Zolipolitik des Reichs nebst ihren Beziehungen 
zu den Landes- und Gemeindefinanzen von dey Griindung des Norddeutschen Bundes 
bis zur Gegenwart, 1913. 

8 P. Sander, Die reichsstddtische Haushaltung Ninbergs dargestellt auf Grund 
thres Zustandes von 1431 bis 1440. Zwei Bande, 1902. 

® Der Stadthaushalt Basels im ausgehenden Mittelalter. Quellen und Studien 
zur Basler Finanzgeschichte, hrsgg. von B. Harms. Drei Bande, 1909-191 ay 

10 G. Kentenich, Triever Stadtrechnungen des Mittelalters, I909. 

11 'W. Lippert, Die Liibbener Schuldrechnungen des 15. und 16. Jahrhunderts. 
Urkundenbuch der Stadt Liibben, Bd. 2, 1919. 

2 B. Kuske, Das Schuldenwesen der deutschen Stadte im Mittelalter, 1904. 


18 L. Schonberg, Die Technik des Finanzhaushalts dey deutschen Stadte im 
Mittelaltey, 1910. 
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Brunswick.1 We now possess information on the management of the 
municipal finances in Hildesheim* and Quedlinburg? at the close of the 
middle ages, and also on the old taxes in Rottweil.4 Contributions 
to the history of direct taxation, have been made by J. Hartung® and 
Fr. Bothe.* The modern era is covered in the financial histories of 
Freiburg im Breisgau,’ Osnabriick,®? Miinster,? Wirzburg,© Nurem- 
berg,’ Nordhausen,” Halle a. S.,° and Erfurt.4 The present position 
of financial history is dealt with in two essays in the Handbuch der 
Finanzwissenschaft. 

A large place in the study of economic history during the last few 
decades has been occupied by the question of the origin of modern 
capitalism. The stimulus to the discussion was given by Werner 
Sombart, among whose opponents G. von Below’¢ and Lujo Brentano?” 
have been particularly energetic. The problem has been considerably 
broadened by Max Weber’s studies in religion and sociology,'® and 
especially by his demonstration of the connection between Calvinism 
and capitalism. A contribution to the early history of capitalism 


1 O. Fahlbruck, Die Finanzverwaltung der Stadt Braunschweig seit dem grossen 
Aufstande im Jahre 1374 bis zum Jahre 1425, 1913. 

2 P. Huber, Der Haushalt der Stadt Hildesheim am Ende des 14. und in der 
ersten Halfte des 15. Jahrhunderts, 1901. 

3 W. Hobohm, Der stdadtische Haushalt Quedlinburgs in den Jahren 1459 
bis 1509, 1912. 

4 E. Mark, Das Rottweiler Steuerbuch von 1441, 1917. 

5 J. Hartung, Der Liibecker Schoss bis zur Reformationszeit, 1903. 

6 Fr. Bothe, Die Entwicklung der divekten Besteuerung in der Retchsstadt 
Frankfurt a. M. bis zur Revolution 1612-1614, 1906. 

7 H. von Auer, Das Finanzwesen der Stadt Freiburg (i Bd.), 1648 bis 1806, 1911. 

8 F. Sander, Das Finanzwesen der Stadt Osnabriick 1648 bis 1900, 1904. 

9 A. Hilgert, Die Finanzen der Stadt Minster in W. von 1806 bis 1908, 1910. 

10 K. Meissner, Die Entwicklung des Wirzburger Stadthaushalts von 1806 bis 
1909, 1912. 

11S, Bing, Die Entwicklung des Niirvnberger Stadthaushalts von 1806 bis 1906, 
1909. 

12 K. Schréter, Die Steuern der Stadt Nordhausen, 1904. 

13 H. Allendorf, Das Finanzwesen dev Stadt Halle a. S. im 19. Jahrhundert, 
1904. 

8 W. Horn, Erfurts Stadiverfassung und Stadtwirtschaft in threr Entwicklung 
bis in die Gegenwart, 1904. 

15 Handbuch dev Finanzwissenschaft, hrsgg. von W. Gerloff und F. Meisel: 
Geschichte dey Finanzwirtschaft und Finanzwissenschaft vom Spdatmittelalter bis 
zum Ende des 18. Jahrhunderts, von Th. Mayer; 1m 19. Jahrhundert bis zur 
Gegenwart, von Fr. Meisel, 1925. 

16 G. von Below, Die Entstehung des modernen Kapitalismus. Historische 
Zeitschrift, Bd. 91, 1903; reprinted in Probleme der Wirtschaftsgeschichie, 1920, 

17 L., Brentano, Die Anfange des modernen Kapitalismus, 1916; reprinted in 
Gesammelte Reden und Aufsdize: Der Wirtschaftende Mensch in der Geschichte, 
1923. 

is Max Weber, Gesammelte Aufsatze zur Religionssoziologie, I., 1920. 
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has been made by J. Strieder’s valuable researches into monopolistic 
tendencies and organizations during the period of transition from the 
middle ages to the modern era.!_ His views on questions of legal history— 
namely, on the early history of the joint stock company—have, how- 
ever, met with a certain amount of criticism. Problems allied to those 
of Strieder have been dealt with by E. Koénig.2. The studies of the 
origin of large fortunes have been very fruitful. In the earlier period 
the Fugger family occupies the centre of attention. Since 1907 there 
has appeared a series of Studies in the History of the Fuggers, edited 
by M. Jansen, A. Grauert, and J. Strieder,’ the last of whom has also pub- 
lished independent contributions to Fugger history. A. Schulte has in- 
vestigated the Italian connections of the Fuggers,® and R. Ehrenberg 
touched upon them in his first studies,® which he later extended to 
modern times.” Similar investigations have been carried out for 
Augsburg,® Frankfort,® and Cologne.1? Of the large number of works 
devoted to individual families or business concerns which played a 
leading part in economic life we must mention for the early period in 
the West the publications dealing with the family of Hasenclever ;¥ 
the biography of David Hansemann,” which also throws light on the 
history of the Diskonto-Gesellschaft which he founded; the biography of 


1 J. Strieder, Studien zur Geschichte Kapitalistischer Organisationsformen, 
1914, 2 Aufl., 1925. 

2 E. Konig, Peutingerstudien, 1914. 

8 Of the series of special interest for the present purposes are: Bd. I.: M. 
Jansen, Die Anfdnge der Fugger bis 1494, 1907; Bd. III.: M. Jansen, Jakob 
Fugger der Reiche, 1910; Bd. 1V.: Th. Diivel, Die Giitererwerbungen Jak. Fuggers 
des Reichen, 1917; Bd. V.: H. G. Kirsch, Die Fugger und der Schmalkaldener 
Krieg, 1915. 

4 J. Strieder, Das Inventar der Firma Fugger aus dem Jahre 1527, 1905; Jakob 
Fugger der Reiche, 1926. 

5 A. Schulte, Die Fugger in Rom, 1495-1523, 2 Bd., 1904. 

® R. Ehrenberg, Das Zeitalter der Fugger. Geldkapital und Kreditverkehy im 
16. Jahrhundert, 2 Bd., 3 Aufl., 1922. 

7 R. Ehrenberg, Grosse Vermdgen. I. Die Fugger-Rothschild-Krupp, 
3. Aufl., 1925; II. Das Haus Parish in Hamburg, 2 Aufl., 1925; Die Unter- 
nehmungen der Briider Siemens, 1., 1906. 

* J. Strieder, Zur Genesis des modernen Kapitalismus. Forschungen zuy 
Entstehung der grossen biirgerlichen Kapitaluermégen am Ausgange des Mittelalters, 
zundachst in Augsburg, 1904. 

® Fr. Bothe, Frankfurter Patriziervermogen im 16. Jahrhundert (Erganzungs- 
heft 2 des Archivs fiiy Kulturgeschichte), 1908; Das Testament des Frankfurter 
Grosskaufmanns Jakob Heller von Jahve 1519 (Sonderabdruck aus Archiv fiw 
Kulturgeschichte, 3. Folge, Bd. 9), 1909. 

10 L. von Winterfeld, Handel, Kapital und Patriziat in Kéln bis 1400, 1925. 

1) Peter Hasenclever aus Remscheid-Ehringhausen, ein deutscher Kaufmann des 
18. Jahrhunderts; Josua Hasenclever aus Remscheid-Ehringhausen, Erinnerungen 
und Briefe. Both edited by A. Hasenclever, 1922. 

2 A. Bergengriin, David Hansemann, 1901. 
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Ludolf Camphausen ;' and the centenary study of the house of Krupp.” 
For Hamburg there exists, in addition to Ehrenberg’s history of the 
house of Parish, a history of the house of Godeffroy,? which at last 
collapsed, after displaying much successful activity on behalf of German 
interests overseas. The rise of Bremen is illustrated by the biography 
of the shipper H. H. Meier,* the founder of the Norddeutsche Lloyd. 
The economic history of Berlin is reflected in a book devoted to the 
history of the house of Schickler,® just as that of the East is reflected in 
a history of a great banking firm in Breslau.® The life story of the 
founder of the house of Rothschilds has more than a mere local or 
personal interest.’ 

There have appeared collected papers of three leading personalities 
in the field of economic history. From the papers of Max Weber 
his agrarian history of antiquity, his paper on thé constitution of early 
German society, and his study of medieval partnerships have. been 
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published without. alteration.® The collection of articles by Karl 
Bticher, who is important chiefly in the field of genetic explanation 


of economic history, demonstrates how largely his structure is based 
upon solid historical investigations.® The central problem of the book, 
the social and financial questions of the middle ages, is arrived at by way 
of a critical account of Greek economic history as derived from the 
philologists, followed by his well-known investigations of the risings 
of slave labourers, and of Roman economic life at the time of Diocletian. 
Georg von Below is represented in an altogether different way. His 
services consist in that acute criticism with which he corrected economic 
historians when they deviated from historical reality and the evidence 
of their sources ; and the present position of the chief controversies shows 
that he was not unsuccessful, for the questions dealt with in Below’s 
collection are at present no longer under dispute, and the discussion 
1M. Schwann, Ludolf Camphausen, 3 Bd., 1915. 


2 Krupp, 1812-1912. Zum 100 jahrigen Bestehen der Firma Krupp und der 
Gusstahlfabrik zu Essen, hrsgg. auf den hundertsten Geburtstag Alfred Krupps, 
1912. 

3 R. Hertz, Das Hamburger Seehandelshaus J. C. Godeffroy und Sohn, 1766- 
1879, 1922. 

4 Fr. Hardegen, H. H. Meier, Lebensbild eines Bremer Kaufmanns, 1809-1898, 
1920. 

5 F, Lenz und O. Unholtz, Die Geschichte des Bankhauses Gebriider Schickler. 
Festschrift zum 200 jahrigen Bestehen, 1912. 

6 K. Moriz-Eichborn, Das Soll und Haben von Eichborn und Co. in 175 Jahren. 
Ein schlesischer Beitrag zur vaterlandischen Wirtschaftsgeschichte, 1903. 

7 Chr. W. Berghoeffer, Meyer Amschel Rothschild, der Griinder des Rothschild- 
schen Hauses, 2 Aufl., 1923. 

8 Max Weber, Gesammele Aufsatze zur Sozial- und Wirtschaftsgeschichte, 1924. 

9 K. Biicher, Beitvage zur Wirtschaftsgeschichte, 1922. 

10 G, von Below, Probleme der Wirtschaftsgeschichte, 1920; reprinted in 1926. 
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itself has passed into history. Constructive activity is less part of 
Below’s nature. But his extraordinary knowledge of German litera- 
ture on his subjects is in itself sufficient to make the collection important. 

Comprehensive accounts of economic history over long periods 
have been very seldom attempted. K. Th. von Inama-Sternegg, who 
in Igor carried his economic history of Germany to the end of the 
medieval era, has been able to revise his first volume again, but it 
appeared in this improved form only after his death.1_ The great and 
important investigations of the Austrian historian, A. Dopsch,? who 
affirms a greater continuity of medieval development than is generally 
assumed, have so far met only with critical appreciation in Germany. 
Among text-books, the outline histories of Kétzschke and Sieveking® de- 
serve special mention. Kétzschke’s book can rightly be regarded as a 
model for a short history, in so far as it rests on solid knowledge and 
guarded judgment. Sieveking’s scope is larger, for which reason he 
sacrifices the statement of facts to the exposition of the chief tendencies 
of development. An excellent introduction to the study of economic 
history has recently been written by R. Hapke.* 

For the economic history of the nineteenth century we must 
mention three books in addition to a paper by R. Pohle® and a short 
summary by F.C. Huber.® Sartorius von Waltershausen’ succeeded 
in linking together a mass of details, and has enlivened his book by 
the introduction of cultural history; but it suffers from one-sided 
historical estimates, and from a certain failure to surmount the limita- 
tions of his material. Sombart’s book,® on the contrary, is one of 
the best products of his brilliant gift of exposition. It is, however, 
intensely constructive, almost to the point of being unhistorical. It 


1 K. Th. von Inama-Sternegg, Deutsche Wirtschaftsgeschichte bis zum Schluss 
der Karolingerperiode, I., 2. Aufl., 1909. 

2 A. Dopsch, Wirtschaftliche und soziale Grundlagen der europdischen Kul- 
tuventwicklung aus der Zeit von Casar bis auf Karl den Grossen, 2 Bd., 2. Aufl., 
1923-24; Die Wirtschaftsentwicklung dey Karolingerzeit vornehmlich in Deutsch- 
land, 2 Bd., 2. Aufl., 1921-22. 

* R. Kotzschke, Grundztige der deutschen Wirtschaftsgeschichte bis zum 17. 
Jahrhundert, 2. Aufl., 1921; H. Sieveking, Grundziige der neueren Wirtschafts- 
geschichte (vom 17. Jahrhundert bis zur Gegenwart), 3. Aufl., 1921; Wirtschafts- 
geschichte vom Ausgang der Antike bis zum Beginn des 13. Jahrhunderts (Mittlere 
Wirtschaftsgeschichte), 1921. 

4 R. Hapke, Wirtschaftsgeschichte, 1922. 

° R. Pohle, Die Entwicklung des deutschen Wirtschaftslebens im 19. Jahrhundert 
2. Aufl., I9I0. ‘ 

So rEiGy Huber, Fiinfzig Jahve deutschen Wirtschaftslebens, 1906. 

7 A. Sartorius von Waltershausen, Deutsche Wirtschaftsgeschichte, 181 5-1914 
1920. : 

8 W. Sombart, Die deutsche Volkswirtschaft im 19. Jahrhundert, 1903; several 
times reprinted. 
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is only now, when we have before us his H. ochkapitalismus as well, that 
we can see how long these theories have been in existence. Much akin 
to Sombart is Karl Lamprecht.1_ His account of economic and social 
development is merely a supplement to his history of Germany, which 
he has never completed. His aim was to produce, for the close of the 
period of “ free enterprise,” a sociological and psychological illustration 
of what he regarded as an historical law of the growing disproportion 
between human needs and the means of satisfying them. His work 
is not intended for the specialist. 

The lectures published from Max Weber’s papers occupy a special 
position.2 As might be expected from the depth and breadth of his 
studies, they display a phenomenal knowledge of different lands and 
periods. Nevertheless, they hardly do justice to their title, as it never 
occurred to Weber to describe things as they were; he merely regarded 
them as material for the illustration of his basic idea, the victory of 
rationalism over traditionalism. A scheme of definitions arising from 
Weber’s sociology forms the foundation, and then in broad and bold 
strokes he depicts the agrarian basis of modern economy, the appear- 
ance of the towns and the industries, and the rise of modern capitalism. 
At this point the book breaks off. It is exceptionally comprehensive, 
in that it embraces the whole earth in its scheme; but for this very 
reason it is not historical, and is not based on what is individual in 
history. 

A summary of our present knowledge of economic. history is now 
attempted by the Handbuch der Wirtschaftsgeschichte.? It deliberately 
confines itself to a statement of actual facts in their time sequence. 
Economic history is regarded as a record of the realization of certain 
ideas under a given set of conditions, and in this way the objects at 
which the historical school of political economy aimed at the outset 


may be finally attained. 
GEORG BRODNITZ. 


1K. Lamprecht, Deutsche Geschichte, Zweiter Evrgénzungsband, erste Halfte : 
Zur jiungsten deutschen Vergangenheit, Wirtschaftsleben und Soziale Entwicklung, 
1903. 

3 : Max Weber, Wirtschaftsgeschichte. Abviss der Universalen Sozial- und Wirt- 
schaftsgeschichte. Aus den nachgelassenen Vorlesungen, hrsgg. von S. Hellmann 
und M. Palyi, 1923. 

8 Handbuch der Wirtschaftsgeschichte, hrsgg. von G. Brodnitz. Up to the 
present the following volumes have appeared: Allgemeine Wurtschaftsgeschichte 
des Mittelalters, von R. K6étzschke, 1924; Englische Wurtschafisgeschichte, von 
G. Brodnitz, I., 1918; Russische Wirtschaftsgeschichte, von J. Kulischer, I., 
1925; Hollandische Wirtschaftsgeschichte, von E. Baasch, 1927. 
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Franz Cumont. Fouilles de Doura-Europos. (Paris: Geuthner. 
1926.) (Haut Commissariat de la République francaise en 
Syrie et au Liban. Service des Antiquités et des Beaux-arts. 
Bibliothéque archéologique et historique, Vol. IX.) 


The mural paintings discovered by chance during the campaign 
in the East by Captain Murphy at Salihiyeh on the Euphrates in 
March, 1921, which were still in a condition to be photographed by 
Mr. James Breasted before the British evacuation, led to excavations 
in which the initiative was taken after the conclusion of peace by the 
Académie des Inscriptions of Paris. The archeological direction of 
these excavations, undertaken in 1922-23, was confided to M. Franz 
Cumont, and the superb book which that eminent scholar has just 
devoted to their results is a real revelation, or, rather, a resurrection. 
After a disappearance of sixteen centuries there has risen again from 
the sand of Salihiyeh the town of Doura-Europos, which had been so 
completely forgotten that all the geographers, who knew it only from 
infrequent and obscure references in ancient authors, were agreed in 
placing it not on the right but on the left bank of the Euphrates. 
Although it has not been possible completely to explore the site, the 
discoveries which have rewarded M. Cumont’s energy and skill are 
of inestimable value. They have enabled him to reconstitute, with 
a learning of which the extent, the prudence, and the elegance are alike 
admirable, a city of a type half Hellenic, half Semitic, an outpost of 
civilization in the East—in short, a sort of Pompeii on the Euphrates. 
Not only the history of art, of religion, and of law and civil institutions 
benefits from this sensational discovery. M. Cumont’s sketch of the 
history of Doura has also added a new page to economic history. 

The name of Doura, which is nothing but the Assyrian word dour= 
castle, gives ground for the belief that the place, which is situated 
on a rocky promontory overlooking the river in a most advantageous 
position for defence, has been occupied from a very distant past. But 
our information only goes back to the fourth century B.c. M.Cumont 
has proved that Seleucus Nicator (312-280) established Macedonian 
colonists at Doura, which from this time onward bore the Greek name 
of Europos—that of the birthplace of its founder. These colonists 
must be regarded as veterans of the royal army, charged with the duty 
of protecting the passage of the Euphrates and of checking the depre- 
dations of desert nomads on the boundaries of the Seleucid kingdom. 
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At first, therefore, Doura-Europos was a military post, and its early 
organization is explained by its nature. Like the agrarii milites of 
the towns built against the Slavs along the Elbe by the German 
emperors of the tenth century, its inhabitants were allotted land in 
its neighbourhood on condition that they provided for the defence 
of the city, whose chief magistrate bore the characteristic name of 
strategos. Little is known of the history of Doura during the period 
of anarchy which marks the reigns of the last Seleucids, when the 
Parthians established themselves on the Lower Euphrates. This 
great river, which forms, as Pére Lammens has said, “‘a canal cut by 
nature between the Mediterranean and the Persian Gulf,’’ was not 
yet the commercial route between India and the Roman Empire. 
M. Cumont has devoted some singularly instructive pages to the traffic 
which Alexandria and Egypt maintained by sea with the Persian Gulf, 
and to the relations which Petra had established by land with the 
same region before the time when Palmyra succeeded in dominating 
the traffic across Asia Minor. The route which the latter city estab- 
lished across the desert to Mesopotamia ended at Doura, which thus 
became a stage on the journey for all merchandise, which came up the 
western bank of the Euphrates as far as her walls and then turned 
off to Palmyra. That city had therefore the greatest interest in 
keeping Doura under her influence, and towards the middle of the 
first century A.D. had established a garrison there, for which a temple 
decorated with frescoes had been built in an angle of the rampart. 
After Hadrian had extended the Roman frontier to the Euphrates, 
the prosperity of Doura reached its zenith, and the second century 
was her most splendid epoch. Though the descendants of the Mace- 
donian colonists were swamped in the Semitic population which the 
city’s commerce had attracted, yet Greek remained the language of 
the administration, and its use in a debased form even continued in 
common speech. The Roman conquest, moreover, placed the city 
in closer relation with the great centres of Hellenism. The works of 
art brought to light by the excavations display during the second and 
third centuries a style far less Syrian than those of the first century. 
Doura naturally felt the shock of the wars which raged between 
the Persian and Roman Empires from the close of the second century 
onwards. In 162 it was conquered by Vologesus III., but was recon- 
quered three years later by Lucius Verus. The Romans retained it 
for a century, and seem to have abandoned it at the time of the 
invasion of Sapor in 260. Twelve years later the destruction of 
Palmyra by Aurelian ruined the commerce by which Doura had been 
enriched. From the time of Diocletian, who withdrew the Roman 
frontier behind the Euphrates, the commerce of the East passed into 
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the hands of the Persians, and the markets were at Callinicum or at 
Sura. The ruin of Doura was as rapid as it was complete. In 363, 
when the Emperor Julian marched on Ctesiphon, he was shown “ the 
traces of what had once been a city.”’ 

This short account will suffice to show the bearing of M. Cumont’s 
discoveries on economic history. They lead one to hope for others. 
The unexpected find among the ruins of leaves of parchment, one of 
which, dating from the year 195 B.c., is the oldest parchment which 
has come down to us, gives ground for the hope that other discoveries 
of the same nature will, thanks to the dryness of the Syrian climate, 
give rise to a “ pergamenology”’ which will do for the social history 
of the East what papyrology has done for the history of Egypt. 

H. PIRENNE. 


HENRI PIRENNE. Les Villes du Moyen Age. (Lamertin, Bruxelles. 
1027.) 

This essay is a new edition (in French) of the lectures on Medieval 
Cities which were published two years ago by the Princeton University 
Press. M. Pirenne excels in the art of summarizing in a popular form 
the results of erudite investigations; and this particular essay has 
the double merit of explaining the hypotheses which have inspired 
his own researches in this subject, and of combining in a systematic 
form the solid and valuable results at which he has arrived. For 
those who are new to the subject it has the further merit of giving 
brief but-circumstantial descriptions of those communities and insti- 
tutions of the early Middle Ages which in various ways sheltered and 
fostered the revival of commerce. The most important were the 
episcopal cities, with their fairs, their markets and their mints; the 
castella, which were founded for purposes of defence and became in 
many cases the administrative capitals of large dependent districts; 
the fairs and markets of the open country; the gilds, hanses or frater- 
nities of itinerant merchants. But M. Pirenne insists, rightly as we 
think, that the motive force which gave the first impetus to the develop- 
ment of trading and manufacturing towns was the influx, through the 
Netherlands and the Adriatic, of goods which were in universal demand 
throughout the West, but could not be produced there. The network 
of highways along which this traffic was conducted has been mapped 
out by Schaube, Bugge, Schulte and others, and the more we learn 
about the network the more evident becomes the importance of Venice 
and the Flemish seaports as nodal points. Commercial towns sprang 
up at many points along these arteries of international trade; but the 
urban movement was nowhere so vigorous or so precocious as in the 
neighbourhood of the terminal seaports. 
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These considerations lead M. Pirenne to a remark, discreetly 
relegated to a footnote, which is perhaps the most provocative in the 
whole volume. ‘Les villes les plus importantes pour l’étude de 
Vorigine des institutions urbaines sont évidemment les plus anciennes; 
c’est la que la bourgeoisie s’est constituée. C’est une faute de méthode 
que de chercher a expliquer celle-ci en s’appuyant sur des villes de 
formation postérieure et tardives comme celles de l’Allemagne d’Outre 
Rhin”’ (p. 119). M. Pirenne appears to suggest that the whole of the 
literature relating to the origin of German towns is irrelevant. We 
do not, however, suspect him of meaning to go this length. The study 
of German town-institutions has been invaluable to the historians of 
other towns in other countries, because German scholars have traced 
with infinite ingenuity the obscure and archaic origins of certain urban 
institutions (such as the special peace and the borough-court) which 
occur all over Europe. But the earliest German town-charters belong 
to a period when the bourgeois were already a well-differentiated class. 
And what M. Pirenne contends is that the town did not make the 
bourgeois, but the bourgeois made the town. Here we come to the 
central hypothesis of his book. It is ingenious, it is suggestive, and 
it explains certain features of town-life in the Netherlands, in England, 
and in Germany. The master-minds in the communal movement 
were not local moneylenders and forestallers. They were adventurous 
men who, like Ulysses, had seen men and cities far and near, roaming 
to Spain and Italy and England and the furthest corners of the Baltic, 
not as individuals, but in fraternities travelling in fleets of caravans 
under armed escort, to buy in the cheapest and sell in the dearest 
market. These men required fixed halting-places on their journeys 
for rest and refreshment, for storage depots, and for the business of 
buying and selling. Such fixed points were found in the faubourgs, 
suburbia, novt burgi, or poorts which developed, along the arterial 
trade-routes, as appendages to the fortified civitates of bishops and 
castella of counts and other administrative officials. The population 
of such a suburb was commercial through and through. It amassed 
capital, it attracted a steady influx of manual labour from the country- 
side, it became a formidable community which could buy or extort 
franchises from the local count or bishop, and which often grew until 
it enveloped, stifled, and submerged the older, less progressive com- 
munity of castrenses or cives to which it had once been inferior. The 
new development, M. Pirenne suggests, was not a case of the few 
overwhelmed by the many, of ancient laws and privileges crushed by 
the dead-weight of collective wealth. It was the triumph of a new 
type of social leader, the capitalist, over the aristocracy of the domanial 
régime; and M. Pirenne regards the triumph with satisfaction not 
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merely because on the whole it meant the increase of material well- 
being, but also because it afforded opportunities for the development 
of l’esprit laique in government, in the arts, and in the schools. 
No one will quarrel with M. Pirenne for resorting to hypothesis 
where the texts are so few and generally so unilluminative. But we 
may fairly ask whether it is legitimate to assume that all the earliest 
medieval towns developed in this way and no other. It may be so, 
but the balance of probability is against the assumption. The gilds of 
itinerant merchants existed in many parts of Europe, but we hear 
about them only as birds of passage, welcome everywhere provided 
that they do not settle down in the places where they do their trade. 
The great capitalist emerges at an early date. In twelfth-century 
England we find a Godric of Finchale; Mr. Hilary Jenkinson and others 
have traced some of the international ramifications of the lending 
business of William Cade of St. Omer. But we do not detect these 
cosmopolitan magnates assuming the réle of agitators in the domestic 
politics of the towns where they set up their business establishments. 
They may have played such a part; but, on the other hand, they may 
have been loftily indifferent to the petty fears and petty ambitions 
of their smaller neighbours—the retailers\who bought from foreign 
merchants to supply the local fir ly leg beep i who worked up 
the local surplus of wool or hides or metal into articles which could be 
sold either at home or abroad. In England, at all events, the mass of 
the borough community always appears to be composed of these two 
indigenous elements; and against the forinsec merchant both are firmly 
united. They cannot do without him, but they will not admit him 
to full burgess-right. They may at times be in his debt and to that 
extent his humble servants. But we have no evidence that in this 
early stage of urban evolution he ever played a leading political réle. 
HW,  DAvisi 


The Pipe Roll for 1295: Surrey Membrane. (Surrey Record Society, 
No. xxi. London. 1924.) 

This very valuable work, which can only be obtained through 
membership of the Surrey Record Society, is entirely the result of 
the labours of Miss Mabel Mills, now our chief authority on Exchequer 
procedure in the thirteenth century. Its importance lies in the fact 
that Miss Mills has made the text of the Surrey entries on a particular 
Pipe Roll the occasion of an elaborate illustrative commentary upon 
the financial system, so far as it is reflected in the annual audit at the 
Exchequer. She has worked out all the details in order to show their 
relation to the system as a whole; she gives a facsimile of part of the 
membrane, and adds an exhaustive index. It would be quite un- 
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necessary to edit Pipe Rolls in this way, but it was more than worth 
while to give this object lesson. 

The business of auditing the sheriff’s annual accounts became more 
involved in the thirteenth century, or rather it seems more involved 
to us because we have to understand the various expedients adopted to 
obviate the difficulties which resulted from the increase of judicial 
and administrative business in the shires. Such business involved 
finance, and the sheriff and his clerks had far more work to do than 
they had in the twelfth century. For example, in 1195, the audit was 
got through fairly quickly at Michaelmas. In 1295 it might spread 
over the next nine months. Appointments were made with each sheriff 
for the audit of accounts which he had paid in or proffered at Easter 
and Michaelmas in the previous year. Although the purpose was 
different, the appointments made by the “‘ curia regis in parliamento ” 
at Paris with the French bailiffs may be cited as a parallel. The 
“working ’’ records which kept the Exchequer in touch with a long- 
drawn-out process were the Memoranda Rolls; but in addition were 
other Rolls, recording money paid to the King which would otherwise 
have gone to the Exchequer, fines imposed by the justices but paid 
to the sheriff, etc. All these were used in preparation for the audit, 
of which the Pipe Roll was the record. Moreover, there were always 
details in arrear, and these were carried over from year to year—some- 
times for a very long time—and became complicated with other 
accounts. So the Pipe Roll was largely a repetition of previous Rolls. 
Miss Mills gives some very curious illustrations of the complications 
which ensued through the transference of debts. Finally, we must 
remember that the sheriff was not the only person who had to appear. 
Many individuals were responsible for particular sums, although the 
tendency seems to have been to deal with them locally as far as possible. 
No wonder that the later Pipe Rolls are more difficult to use than the 
early ones, and that when an American scholar some years ago (1918) 
edited the Roll for 27 Henry III., he failed to some extent to follow all 
its implications. (See Mr. Crump’s review of Professor Cannon’s work 
in the English Historical Review, xxxv., 262). 

Miss Mills has done her best to make the analysis clear. She has 
even distinguished the parts of her introduction which can be omitted 
by those who wish to avoid detail. My one regret is that she did not, 
at least in some concluding paragraphs, summarize clearly and suc- 
cinctly the chief changes which took place in the thirteenth century. 
Of course, some of them are still obscure. Miss Mills is gradually 
trying to trace them, as in her paper upon “‘ Experiments in Exchequer 
Procedure (1200-1232)”’ in the Transactions of the Royal Historical 
Society for 1925 (fourth series, viii., 151). Still I venture to think 
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that she is disposed to give explanations which are sometimes too 
elaborate, and that her style of writing is more difficult than it need be. 

The student can now find a good short introduction to the Exchequer 
procedure in the twelfth century, with a list of the chief authorities, 
in Mr. Charles Johnson’s preface to the first volume issued by the 
reconstituted Pipe Rolls Society in 1925 (Pipe Roll for the second year 
of Richard I.). If he follows this up by reading Miss Mills’s paper 
already mentioned, and her other articles in recent volumes of the 
English Historical Review, and brings all this discussion into relation 
with her work on the Surrey membrane of the Roll for 1295, he will 
get a very good idea of one aspect of the financial system of the Middle 
Ages. He will need a clear head, and he should always bear in mind 
her warning that “‘ the Pipe Roll is a roll of audit and in no sense a 


let ord of the King’s revenue ”’ (p. xxi). 
ie ali ‘ ee F. M. POWICKE. 


G. G. Coutton. The Medieval Village. (Cambridge University 
Press 16255 | 255.) 

Examiners and compilers of University regulations are sometimes 
not a little puzzled as to what is meant by “ social history.’’ May we 
commend a brief definition ? ‘‘ Social history is that kind of history 
which Dr. Coulton writes.”” The definition is not a criticism, but an 
appreciation. Dr. Coulton’s history differs chiefly from that of other 
historians in that it is more vividly conceived, more closely in touch 
with living questions, more dangerously fired by the imagination 
which lives and moves in the medieval church or the medieval village, 
and seeks to bring back thence warnings and remedies against modern 
poverty and oppression and superstition. The historian may often 
question Dr. Coulton’s sense of proportion, or the disinterestedness of 
his selection, but neither he nor the general reader will be able to 
abstain from reading his book. That, after all, is the final verdict. 

From the point of view of economic history, The Medieval Village 
is not easy to estimate. Dr. Coulton has developed a disconcerting 
habit of writing his own criticisms, and he here disclaims any special 
knowledge of constitutional history and of political economy. One 
hardly believes the disclaimer, and yet it marks a serious disproportion 
in his estimate of peasant life. The variations in the markets and the 
business of the Courts must have been constantly in the mind of the 
villein. When the modern man says “ peasant,” he forms a mental 
picture of a clumsy creature in wooden shoes, whose life alternated 
between the plough, the may-pole, and the stocks. Actually this 
ignorant creature must have been far more in touch with local govern- 
ment and legal business than is a modern small farmer or labourer. 
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What a man habitually hears, he learns in some degree to understand. 
Although the villein spent much of his time in court quarrelling and 
chattering with his neighbours, or cursing the cellarer, yet he learned 
to distinguish such conceptions as the custom of the manor, the common 
law of the realm, the law of Holy Church, such customs as Borough 
English or Gavelkind, such processes as the elaborate imitations of the 
royal assizes current in certain manorial courts. Dr. Coulton provides 
some delightful illustrations of this side of medieval life, but he 
hardly seems to give it an adequate place as an educative force. 

The main contention of The Medieval Village is that the monastic 
landlord is almost precisely like any other landlord, with a balance of 
perhaps 5 per cent. more kindliness than a lay lord, so that the 
tenants of a monastery enjoyed conditions 5 per cent. more favourable 
than the average. It is difficult to prove or disprove precise estimates 
dealing with such “ imponderables ”’ as kindliness, and a comparison 
of more material conditions, such as rents, would probably prove 
nothing, and is certainly not attempted in this book. Dr. Coulton 
tilts against such irresponsible opinions as those of Cobbett, or the 
oft-quoted Cole MS., or the ‘‘ romantic Catholic ”’ school of historians. 
But the foemen are not worthy of his steel. Any impartial examination 
of monastic estates in England is likely to confirm the sharp judgment 
of Pollock and Maitland: ‘“‘ Of all landlords, the religious houses were 
the most severe.’’ Prejudice for or against the Church really does not 
enter into the question at all. Dr. Coulton’s “5 per cent. better ”’ 
has the air of being an amende honorable for hard words spoken else- 
where. It is probably only too generous. Rightly or wrongly, the 
more efficient monastic houses assumed the attitude of very cautious 
guardians of the property of posterity; justice, which was custom 
(or worse) and not mercy, thus became their rule. What we miss and 
should greatly welcome from Dr. Coulton is some investigation of the 
differences, if any, between the different religious orders in their 
relations with their tenants. From a social point of view, Dr. Coulton’s 
broad cosmopolitan outlook is invaluable, but for the historian in 
search of economic data this very width is a disadvantage. The 
value of the work is considerably lessened by his habit of combining 
into one argument facts from many countries and most centuries. 
The affixing of a date does not really overcome this difficulty. To 
gain economic data of any value, it would be necessary to re-sort the 
whole amazing collection, and endeavour to reconstruct a picture of 
economic conditions in France, or in Germany, or in England, and 
again to range the evidence in such a manner as to show progress or 
retrogression. Dr. Coulton has the loving observation of the artist 
rather than the mentality of the lawyer; a distinguished scientist, 
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straying from his accustomed paths, has suggested that the perfect 
historian is produced by a combination of the two. 

A point which is surprising to those whose study has been chiefly 
in English materials is the strange fairy-tale atmosphere of German 
manorial custom; it has in it something far more picturesque, more 
primitive, and sometimes more benevolent than anything in common 
English usage. Thus in certain districts custom ordained that each 
tenant might take from the forest a load of wood, ‘‘ sour, and rotten, 
and ill-laden, so that seven hounds could chase a hare through it ’’— 
‘‘a hare with his ears erect ’’ on another estate. In all the German 
illustrations we seem to be in the archaic atmosphere of Grimm’s 
fairy-tales, rather than in sober reality. The strongest tribute to 
The Medieval Village is the fact that we read it pencil in hand, noting, 
questioning, adding parallels, and now and again writing an emphatic 
‘“No”’ in the margin. Nor are we satisfied as we read. Dr. Coulton 
gives so much that we resent every omission. Why is there no mention 
or picture of the manorial kitchen at Stanton Harcourt, or the wonder- 
ful street of ovens at Les Baux ? 

There are, throughout the book, disputable sentences and state- 
ments over and above the generally disputable tendencies and judg- 
ments. One or two, perhaps, may be noted. Dr. Coulton’s view of 
the written law of the manor suggests that it was always more oppres- 
sive than unwritten custom—‘ lying upon him with a weight heavy 
as frost, and deep almost as life.’’ Yet the writing down of custom in 
the thirteenth century was in part a resistance to an attempt among 
lords and bailiffs to increase services. Moreover, no sound history of 
English serfdom can be reached until it is recognized that written 
custom was the strongest possible protection to title. It was the 
customary tenant whose custom was not written, and whose court 
had ceased to meet, who suffered without chance of redress in 
the sixteenth century. It was a sound instinct which carried the 
fourteenth-century peasant back to Domesday Book to defend his 
status, and it was a disastrous rage which led him to burn the court 
rolls in 1381. The brief statement on p. 17 that “ the serf originally 
paid his rent not in money, but in labour or in kind,” seems to be unduly 
dogmatic. Again, the Black Death still appears in these pages in its 
traditional réles of catastrophe, landmark, and death-blow. Another 
point illustrates the need for some standard of comparison in dealing 
with money dues. Dr. Coulton writes (p. 197) of the enormous sum 
of £20 paid by eighty-six tenants in 1471 on the accession of the Prior 
of Norwich—that is, less than 5s. each, or rather less than a quarter of 
wheat. Now a single tenant of the Bishop of Winchester paid £20 as 
an entry fine in the fourteenth century, and Dr. Petrushevsky, in his 
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study of Wat Tyler’s rebellion, cites the case of a reeve in the Duchy 
of Lancaster required by his fellow-tenants to produce £80 as security. 

The Medieval Village is a title wide enough indeed in its scope, yet 
it seems to include no mention of free villages, no traces of the rural 
communities of Switzerland, or the Pyrenees, or of the rural communes 
of France; no hint of the natural differences which grew up, for example, 
in a country of vineyards such as Gascony, or among the mountains of 
Wales. Indeed, it is a surprising discovery that, although the delightful 
index contains two references to caterpillars, it includes no mention 
of Celts, Kelts, or Welshmen! And this in spite of the fact that Dr. 
Coulton’s book is the outcome of a course of lectures delivered at 
Aberystwith» The student of economic history is perhaps more troubled 
than any other class of reader by Dr. Coulton’s method. He is frankly 
puzzled by his inability to find what he seeks. There is a chapter 
headed “‘ Labour and Consideration/’ to which he turns rather eagerly. 
“ Consideration ”’ is a vague term indeed, but surely under “‘ Labour ”’ 
he may find grist for the mill. Actually the matters dealt with in this 
one chapter include, in this order: Hours of work, holidays, famine, 
capitalism, usury, lack of ‘‘ consideration,” wills of villeins, manu- 
mission, excommunication, incontinence, heresy, neglect of church 
fabric, clerical scandals, child eaten by a pig, bribery, a jar of enchant- 
ments, squalor in churches, hens on the altar, blackmail, and forced 
marriages. ‘‘ God’s plenty ” truly, but what zs the economic historian 
todowithit ? He feelsa trifle like Alexius Comnenus when the armed 
hosts of the First Crusade poured in to help him. 

But Dr. Coulton’s method is infectious. It remains only to hope 
that he may produce from his treasure-house yet further inspiration 
on kindred topics for those who work within a more restricted field. 


A. E. LEVETT. 


WERNER SoMBART. Das Wirtschaftsleben im Zettalter des Hochkapi- 
talismus. (Duncker und Humblot, 1927. Munich und Leipzig.) 


It is possible here only to give an “ impression ” of Professor Som- 
bart’s Hochkapitalismus. Restrictions of space prohibit any attempt 
at criticism—though many of the generalizations, and even some of 
the statements of fact, tempt the reader to criticism. Nor have I 
opportunity to do justice to Professor Sombart’s clear, vivid, and 
stimulating interpretation of a mass of detail, the accumulation and 
selection of which must have involved immense labour and patience. 
The volume under notice concludes his Modern Capttalism—a work 
which covers a period of more than a thousand years; at its beginning 
Charles the Great; Hugo Stinnes and Pierpoint Morgan at its close. 
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Hochkapitalismus received its first impulse from the fashionable 
craze for Indian muslins and calicoes about the end of the seventeenth 
century, though the decisive years were those of the Coalbrookdale 
inventions. The “ episode” (for so Professor Sombart regards it) of 
Hochkapitalismus closed in 1914. Since then, though signs were not 
wanting earlier, a definite change has come over the spirit of Capitalism. 
The élan, the exuberance, the turbulence, the elasticity, the freedom 
from restriction, the ruthlessness, which marked the prime of Capitalism, 
have passed away, never to return. We live today in the age of 
‘‘ Spaitkapitalismus.”” The Capitalist System, without conscious guid- 
ance or control from above, gradually evolved “out of nothing,” 
through the independent action of private individuals actuated merely 
by the acquisitive spirit. For this evolution a peculiar coincidence of 
circumstances was responsible. New motive forces, new sources of 
business ability and leadership, new technical knowledge, new political 
contrivances were the foundations on which the wonderful structure 
was raised. Capitalism (Professor Sombart invariably uses the personi- 
fication) adapted to its own purposes the process of invention; increased 
man’s resources by an unparalleled exploitation of Nature’s treasures; 
revolutionized the means of communication; supplied itself from the 
decaying village communities and undeveloped countries with the 
necessary labour power; disciplined it in the factory to systematic 
work; derived advantage even from the Trade Union Movement; 
succeeded, mainly owing to the Trade Cycle, in keeping wages within 
““ desirable ’”’ limits, despite the rapid growth of Capital; created new 
towns, new sanitary arrangements, new ideals of personality, a new 
“tempo ”’ of economic life, new means of moulding public opinion, a 
new centralized, uniform mass demand; determined the form which 
modern Imperialism should take, and thereby secured the supply of its 
essential raw materials and opened new fields of investment for its 
surplus Capital. 

Professor Sombart has sought not to write a history, but rather to 
reveal the essence of Capitalism as a definite economic system, marked 
by a unique economic organization and a unique economic spirit. In 
this organization two different groups, connected by the market, 
co-operate: (1) those having no control over the means of production— 
mere workers—“ economic objects”; (2) ‘‘ economic subjects,” the 
Capitalist Undertakers. The Capitalist Undertaker—three types can 
be distinguished, the technical expert, the merchant, the financier— 
is the organizer and the risk taker. It is the Capitalist Undertaker, the 
“living man,” with his passions, strivings, weaknesses, who is the 
driving force of the Capitalist system. In his economic activities, 
however, the Capitalist Undertaker is not a free agent. When he is 
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considering, for his influence over production and exchange gives him 
control over the formation of demand, what inventions are to be 
encouraged, what we are to eat, how we are to order our pleasures, 
furnish and light our houses, clothe and clean ourselves—only one 
question can concern him: so to conduct his various operations as to 
derive from them the maximum amount of profit. The system in 
which he functions inevitably and inexorably reduces the various 
desires and impulses of the Capitalist Undertaker to the single insatiable 
desire for profit. Sentiment—personal, traditional, religious, ethical— 
which may be liable to hamper fulfilment of this supreme desire must 
be ruthlessly disregarded. Seeking the maximum amount of profit, the 
Capitalist Undertaker is forced to strive in every possible way to 
organize the scientific direction of economic effort; to eliminate wasteful 
application of energy; to secure financial and administrative economies. 
The Capitalist System is not “ anarchic,” “‘ chaotic,” as the old-fashioned 
Marxists were wont to maintain. Business is permeated by a “ rational- 
istic’ “‘efficiency’’ spirit. The appeal to reason and calculation 
results, firstly, in an amazing “speeding up”’ of the economic process; 
secondly, in a tendency of the material, the mechanical, the automatic, 
to predominate over the personal factor. System, Uniformity, Organi- 
zation prevail in spheres of industry and commerce once marked by 
“rule of thumb’’ methods, the “ personal touch,” and the personal 
idiosyncrasy. For the raw materials of industry we have scientific 
research; for the human factor scientific management; in the office card 
indexes, cost accounting; standardization in the produce markets; in 
the labour market the “ collective bargain.”’ 

The activity of the Capitalist Undertaker manifests itself in the 
Capitalist Undertaking—the “ economic form” of the Capitalist system. 
The growing complexity of the Capitalist Undertaking makes ever- 
increasing demands on his intelligence. For its successful operation 
exceptional qualities are required. Yet the significance of the 
human agent might seem to be diminished by the evolution of the 
Capitalist Undertaking—impersonal, immense, intricate, living a life of 
its own, different from and outlasting that of its individual members. 
The Capitalist Undertaking is the central theme of Professor Sombart’s 
work: its “‘soullessness’’; the way it obtains its credit; builds up its 
reserves; the various forms which it assumes; the influence exerted 
upon it by the never-ceasing experiments of the Capitalist Undertaker 
to devise a more profitable utilization of economic forces; the evolution 
of the Joint Stock Company; the amalgamation of Companies; the 
increase in the size of the business unit—here is manifested occasionally 
an “irrational ’’ motive: the ‘‘ desire merely for bigness ’’; the inter- 
locking of Companies; the significance of the financial magnate for the 
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gradual concentration of economic power in the hands of a relatively 
few supermen; the culmination—the Cartel. 
Amazing though the achievements and the expansion of Capitalism 
have been in the past hundred and fifty years, it has failed to control 
the whole of the economic process. Account must be taken of the 
handicraft system in its modern form, peasant proprietorship (both 
more important on the Continent than in Great Britain), the Co- 
operative movement, the undertakings of Public Authorities, and 
lastly that development of the semi-official organization which promises 


to be of so much significance in the future. J. LEMBERGER. 


Henry Hamitton. The English Brass and Copper Industries to 1880 : 
With an Introduction by Sir William Ashley. (Longmans. 
1926. 18s.) 


This volume is worthy of a place in that all too small collection 
of books which make a serious effort to record the development of 
important industries in this country. Dr. Hamilton traces the rise 
of the copper and brass industries from their inception under the 
zgis of the Court of Elizabeth down to the end of the eighteenth 
century. In this enquiry he has been fortunate in using new material, 
particularly the memoranda of the German miners which were made 
accessible by Mr. W. G. Collingwood for the early period, and the 
Boulton and Watt MSS. in the later one. The canvas that has to 
be covered is large and does not admit of a great historical picture 
with a few outstanding personages; rather, if it is to be true, 
a great number of small figures must be introduced: otherwise the 
balance of the composition will be lost. And so sometimes—to change 
the metaphor—the stage will be filled with a crowd of small people; 
at others a few main protagonists stand out, but they do so only 
through the reader carrying in his mind the smaller figures which give 
them reality and meaning. Dr. Hamilton gets his effect by carrying 
one branch of his story up to some convenient stopping-place with 
frequent summaries of contemporary events which have been dealt 
with elsewhere. This involves repetition, but it is the repetition and 
explanation which one finds in the chorus of the Greek drama. 

Perhaps the highest praise of this book is that it suggests more 
questions than it answers. Dr. Hamilton emphasizes that from the 
introduction of the copper and brass industries in the time of 
Elizabeth they were carried on upon a capitalistic basis, and, more- 
over, required a capital large for the times. As Sir W. Ashley suggests 
in his Introduction, this brings him into conflict with some of the 
interpretations of the industrial revolution—a term which is perhaps 
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more picturesque than enlightening. Also it is shown (what was known 
already in the case of the smelting of iron with coal) how long it took 
to obtain a moderate standard of efficiency. In 1568, through a com- 
bination of German skill and capital with certain English adventurers, 
brass was being made, but it was only in the first quarter of the eighteenth 
century that reasonably good brass was produced, the reason given being 
that it took this time to train a suitable supply of skilled labour. 

The organization of the whole industry is of special interest. There 
was at the one end the numerous relatively small copper mines, then 
the comparatively few large firms which made brass, and then again 
the vast number of small independent firms and workers who turned 
the brass into a great variety of finished goods. Dr. Hamilton describes 
how the brass-makers by means of a series of understandings domi- 
nated the miners on the one side and the brass-workers on the other 
during the greater part of the eighteenth century. Combination 
between them may be taken as proved in the case of sales of brass 
to the East India Company, though, curiously enough, the price was 
lower than that for most other sales. I am not sure that, as regards 
the home market, the existence of a definite understanding is so clearly 
established. However that may be, the efforts of the other two interests 
to protect themselves are of very great importance. The copper 
workers of Birmingham established in 1781 their own brass company, 
which had a pronounced co-operative element in so far as each share- 
holder was bound to purchase, if required, a quantum of the company’s 
brass per share owned. The position in copper mining was more 
difficult, but also of greater interest. Prior to 1768 the supply of 
copper came from Devon and Cornwall; from that year Anglesey 
became an important copper-mining centre. Unlike Cornwall, where 
the mines were small concerns, those in Anglesey were controlled by 
Thomas Williams, and his power of centralization enabled him to 
gain on the Cornish mines, though his were less rich. Therefore the 
former were forced to come together, partly in self-defence against 
Anglesey, partly against pressure from the brass-smelters. The 
method they adopted in 1785 is suggestive in view of the advocacy 
of mining combination in the present day. Apart from the trend of 
the Report of the Coal Commission, it is interesting to note the opinion 
of Mr. Hugh Quigley that “six industries at most lend themselves 
to horizontal trustification, mining (coal, iron ore, copper, lead, tin),” 
etc. Dr. Hamilton sees in the undertaking established, known as 
“The Cornish Metal Company,” a prototype of the modern marketing 
agency. In fact, at once its strength and its weakness was that it 
was a species of co-operative enterprise of the Cornish mining interests. 
Like other later productive co-operative concerns, there was no clear 
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conception of the risk of depleting the subscribed capital in order to 
encourage the production of members. Yet it seems possible that 
the wasteful piling up of stocks may ultimately have been beneficial 
in stimulating the export trade, since the long locked-up stocks were 
only gradually liquidated by the development of export. 

A final question is suggested by Sir W. Ashley (if one may generalize 
his statement)—namely, the extent to which small trades, requiring 
a high degree of technical skill, are able to function because their raw 
material (in this case brass ingots for the brass-workers) have been 
provided by a highly capitalized industry working on as large a scale 
as the market for its product permits ? Ry cone 


An Economic History of Modern Britain. The Early Railway Age, 
1820-1850. By J. H. Crapuam, Litt.D., Vol. I., xi+623 pp. 
(Cambridge University Press. 1926.) 


This remarkable book, which we all badly needed, has been written, 
from beginning to end, in conscious defiance of every conceivable 
attempt at generalization in history. The author does not try to 
speculate upon the possible interaction of economic, political and 
religious phenomena: he sticks to the economic facts, and ignores 
the rest. Book I., dealing with Britain on the Eve of the Railway Age, 
begins in 1815, and ends in 1830; but the year 1830 has clearly not 
been chosen on account of its being the year when the political crisis 
of the Reform Bill began. The Reform Bill is hardly mentioned: 
1830 is merely the year when, with the opening of the Liverpool-— 
Manchester line, the “railway age’’ began. In Book II., entitled 
The Early Railway Age, it is impossible for Dr. Clapham not to mention 
Chartism, Chartism being too closely connected with the economic 
history of the time to be ignored. But, having mentioned it, Dr. 
Clapham seems almost ashamed of himself, and goes on: “‘ The story 
of the movement is for the social and political historian. The econo- 
mist watches its flow and ebb with the vicissitudes of harvests, oversea 
trade and railway building; with the changes in poor law policy, etc.” 

Even within the sphere of strictly economic history, no current 
generalization is spared by Dr. Clapham’s searching investigations. 
In Chapter IT. of Book I., he meets Malthus’s generalization, and makes 
short work of it. In Chapters IV. and V. the Marxist theory of 
capitalist concentration (both in agriculture and industry) is, if not 
exactly declared to be false, at all events only accepted under a very 
large number of qualifications. As for the pauperization of the masses, 
nothing of the kind is to be observed in the first half of the nineteenth 
century, with the single exception—an important one admittedly— 
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of the hand-loom weavers. With Book II. we come to face the problem 
of free trade, since the Book, which is called The Early Railway Age, 
ends with the years immediately following the abolition of the Corn 
Law in 1846. But, far from making the free trade campaign the 
: pivot ”’ of the period, Dr. Clapham does not allot more than ten pages 
to the discussion of the problem. After admitting that the ‘‘ common 
argument of free traders . . . as a general proposition, is sound,” 
he adds immediately: ‘‘ An age less conscious of its industrial power, 
or a class less eager than the British manufacturers to make that power 
felt throughout the world, might well have been content with what 
trade expansion there had, in fact, been.’’ And then: “‘ It is on the 
whole unlikely that, whatever fiscal policy the United Kingdom had 
pursued between 1830 and 1848, a much better vent for her cotton and 
other textile goods would have opened on the European continent than 
was, in fact, enjoyed.” 

We are afraid, indeed, that in showing how Dr. Clapham deals with 
theories of political economy we are giving an imperfect idea of his 
book. He criticizes them, when he happens to meet them on his way, 
but he is not on the look-out for them. His book is, and does not mean 
to be more than, a continuous stream of facts. Nor do even the two 
“ Books ’’ into which the chapters of Vol. I. are divided seem to 
correspond, in Dr. Clapham’s mind, to two clearly-defined periods: 
there is no attempt, when a book comes to an end, to sum up the general 
conclusions attained. And it is not to be denied that such a method 
has its drawbacks. Just as we are bound to order our lives according 
to some plan, even while aware that life plays havoc with our plans, 
so in science we are bound to build systems, though facts are too complex 
to fit in with any of them. But, on the other hand, it must be admitted 
that historical generalities are apt to degenerate into superficialities, 
and that detail is, after all, the real life of history. To do justice to 
Dr. Clapham’s admirable work, we must not attempt to analyze a 
book which, taken as a whole; is unanalyzable. We should have to go 
through the table of contents, and analyze the fourteen chapters, one 
by one. The thing being impossible, let us be content, in order to give 
an idea of what appears to us to be newest in a book where, on practi- 
cally every point, Dr. Clapham succeeds in bringing to light something 
new, with drawing more particularly the attention of the reader to 
Chapter V., on the organization of industry, to Chapter VI., on the 
organization of commerce (a chapter too much neglected by all writers 
of economic history), to Chapter IX., on the railways and railway 
policy (in connection with which should be read the highly interesting 
pages 85-90, on the pre-locomotive railways). What will Dr. Clapham’s 
plan be in the volume, or volumes, which are to follow? He does not 
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like plans, and does not choose to tell us; but we know that he will have 
to deal, after the age of the steam-engine, with the electrical age. Here 
he will have no pre-existent theories to hinder him, or to help him, or 
both to hinder and help him. The present reviewer wishes him, more 
heartily than anybody, God-speed on his long and arduous journey. 
Having himself, more than once, waded through endless marshes of 
unmanageable facts, he can only end in expressing one regret, and 
that is that Dr. Clapham should have come after, instead of before, him. 
ELIE HALEVY. 


A. REpDFoRD. Labour Migration in England, 1800-1850. (Manchester, 
University Press. 1926. I5s.) 


The author justly says of this study of the local distribution of 
population in England in the first half of the nineteenth century, 
that he is “‘ excavating the foundations of modern society at a point 
which has not hitherto been laid bare.’’ His study is not absolutely 
the first in the field. Danson and Welton, in their articles ‘‘ On the 
Population of Lancashire and Cheshire and its Local Distribution 
during the Fifty Years, 1801-1851,” in the Transactions of the Historic 
Society of Lancashire and Cheshire, 1856-1860, attacked the problem 
in a limited but an important area, and anticipated some of his con- 
clusions. Mr. Redford’s work, however, is independent of theirs, 
covers the whole area of England, and goes far deeper into the sources 
on which such a study should be based. Statistics of birthplace are, 
of necessity, the primary material for a work of the kind. These 
statistics are embedded in the structure of the author’s work, but 
appear only occasionally on the surface. Most of the text is composed 
of concrete facts recorded by contemporary observers, and gleaned 
in large part from the extensive material scattered through the Parlia- 
mentary papers. These facts are used to illustrate and explain the 
drifts of population discovered by analysis of the census statistics, and 
their use gives to the work a vital and organic quality which a purely 
statistical study would lack. A series of maps at the close of the 
book summarize effectively the figures of migration. Altogether the 
author deserves high praise, not only for the material which he has 
collected, but also for the form into which he has worked it up. 

The most important of the author’s conclusions is that ‘‘ the move- 
ment of population which accompanied the industrial revolution was 
not a simple transference of labour from the south and east of England 
to the north and west, but an exceedingly complex wave-like move- 
ment.”’ The town which was the focal centre of developing industry 
and commerce grew by attracting to itself the people of the immediately 
surrounding counties. The voids thus left were filled by people from 
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a somewhat greater distance, and so the force of attraction was trans- 
mitted until it died away or was lost in the sphere of attraction of 
some other town. This short-distance movement of the individual 
characterized not only agricultural but also industrial workers, who 
appear to have been more influenced in their migrations by considera- 
tions of distance than by opportunities to put to use their technical 
skill and previous training. While the market for most industrial 
wares already extended to the national frontiers, the labour market 
was still limited by provincial bounds. 

In the course of his work the author touches a number of important 
factors affecting the growth and migration of the people. As regards 
the agrarian changes, he finds that they tended to cause a redistribution 
rather than a diminution of the rural population. He reduces also the 
importance to be attributed to the operation of the poor law. The 
system of parish apprenticeship declined early in the nineteenth 
century; the Act of Settlement was mitigated and evaded; conscious 
attempts of the Poor Law Commissioners after 1834 to direct migration 
and emigration did not have considerable results. One factor, how- 
ever, which rises in importance as it is represented in Mr. Redford’s 
study, is the influx of the Irish, with its tendency to lower the wages 
and the standard of living of the English wage-earning classes. 

The author quotes Ravenstein and Marshall to show the per- 
sistence in England to the end of the nineteenth century, and in spite 
of modern railways, of the tendency of labour to move in short stages. 
It would be interesting to know what results a similar study of the 


movement of labour in the United States would give. 
CLIVE Day. 


WERNER SOMBART. Der proletarische Sozialismus. Two vols. 1924. 
(Fischer, Jena. 26 m.) 


Anyone who knows Dr. Sombart’s passion for thoroughness—his 
Deutsche Volkswirthschaft im 19ten Jahrhundert is a good example— 
will also know what to expect when this facile and original writer takes 
up his old subject of Socialism with the determination to bottom it 
once for all. Der proletarische Sozialismus contains together just over 
one thousand large pages of close print. It is the work of a practised 
literary hand who was evidently resolved to discourage the invasion 
by others, at least for a long time, of a field of inquiry which he has 
specially made his own. Though issued as the tenth edition of his 
well-known Soztalismus und soziale Bewegung, which appeared some 
thirty years ago, it is to a large extent new, and presumably it represents 
Sombart’s mature and final opinions. It is a clever, indeed brilliant, 
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piece of dialectic, however one may judge the writer’s arguments 
and conclusions. For Sombart is an exceptionally acute and subtle 
reasoner, suggestive and stimulating even when not convincing ; 
he is brimful of ideas, and has a wealthy repertory of language 
in which to express them; and, in strong contrast to the typical 
German heavyweight Gelehrte’s stolid and massive phraseology, his 
is a concise and flowing style, often vivacious and incisive, sometimes 
a little unorthodox in its vivid periods, but certainly never dull. 

In arrangement the work is a model of logical form, being chaptered, 
paragraphed, and subdivided with a scrupulous regard for method 
which may fairly be described by the cant phrase “ meticulous.” 
Sombart treats in the first volume of ‘“‘ the doctrine ’”’ of Socialism, and 
in the second of ‘‘ the movement ’’—in effect, the mechanism of propa- 
ganda. The nine sections into which the subject of doctrine falls deal 
successively with the statement of the problem in hand, the origin 
of ‘‘ proletarian Socialism,’ the intellectual content of “ proletism,”’ 
the attack of proletarian Socialists upon the existing social order, 
their revolutionary teaching and tactics generally, the attempts made 
by the leaders of Socialism to justify their theories by appeals to 
natural law, ethics, and credulity; and the methods proposed by various 
Socialist writers for the accomplishment of the common purpose—the 
victory of a proletarian dictatorship. 

Socialist teaching on all these subjects is first expounded and then 
criticized with relentless candour, for Sombart does not believe in 
boxing with velvet gloves. So thorough is his treatment that at 
times he stops in order to expound elementary principles down to 
ultimate details, and the reader is apt to wish that he would take 
some things for granted. Whether he is quite fair in setting up his 
conception of “ proletarian Socialism ”’ as a sort of bogy to shy at is 
another matter. According to him an orderly society and social life 
must be built up on three basic principles—power, reason, and love 
(caritas). But “ proletarian Socialism,’”’ he holds, recognizes only or 
mainly the first of these principles, power, expressing itself in ‘“ social 
rationalism’? or “social normativism’’—a mechanical order (or 
disorder) the establishment of which presumes the violent subversion 
of all rival systems. By so narrowing the definition of Socialism he is 
able to cut out of the picture all theories and presentations of Socialism 
which are at variance with the ‘‘ proletarian’’ doctrine and ideal as he 
sees them. Hence he has to eliminate the modern English and American 
“ opportunist ” forms of Socialism. Further, as the various types of 
Christian Socialism do not fit into his cast-iron “ proletarian” category, 
they also can be ignored as not counting—in fact, as not being Socialism 
at all. The only Socialism which receives consideration is that of the 
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sansculotie, which he also calls ‘‘ Marxism,” with its appeals to envy, 
class warfare, hatred, violence and revolution. 

The contents of the second volume, dealing with the growth 
and development of the proletarian Socialistic movement in various 
countries, are less controversial than expository, though here, too, there 
is much hard hitting at times. I have only space for a reference to the 
chapter dealing with English Socialism, which is of special interest. 
Sombart insists that England must accept paternity of “ proletarian 
Socialism.” In his words, “‘ the intellectual garment which the pro- 
letariat now wears is woven of bitterness, cotton dust, and Bentham.” 
Nevertheless he recognizes that English Socialism is not of the pro- 
letarian and violent kind, but inoffensively opportunist, as shown by 
its rejection of doctrinairism on the one hand and “ revolutionism ”’ 
on the other. He comments upon the attitude of English Socialists 
in relation to foreign policy, since “‘in spite of all pretty phrases about 
international solidarity and pacifism’ Socialism takes a second place 
when it is ‘‘a question of the greatness and independence of Great 
Britain.”” Sombart might be the apologist rather than the critic of 
Socialism when he writes: “‘ The importance of Socialism for the 
public life of England can be expressed in the words ‘ broad and 
shallow.’ That is to say, while Socialism doubtless exercises influence 
upon the thought of wide circles, and has succeeded in asserting a 
considerable position in politics, as the experience of recent times 
proves, the current Socialistic ideas in England are extraordinarily 
thin. Socialism has become a mere “ beggar’s dish.”” To Sombart the 
moderation of the English working classes is the more surprising, since 
in his opinion “by its sociological structure Great Britain is the only 
country in the world (Australia perhaps excepted) that appears to be 
ripe for a pure Socialistic constitution of Society.” 

The truth appears to be that neither the doctrine of Socialism today 
nor future practical experiments in Socialism—if they await us—can 
be the same in all countries; both must inevitably reflect in differing 
degrees local history, conditions, and atmosphere. 

A special word of praise is due to two features of this book which 
will win the unreserved approval of all readers. One is an extensive 
bibliography of Socialism arranged by subjects, the historical section 
being further subdivided under countries; and the other is a long 
and comprehensive tabulated ‘‘ chronology ”’ of Socialistic and social 
movements, legislation, and happenings generally in European countries 
and America from the middle of the eighteenth century to 1923. The 
latter in particular, occupying ninety pages of the oe volume, will 


be found invaluable for purposes of reference. 
W. H. DAWSON. 


SHORT NOTICES 


Mr. G. Calhoun’s The Business Life of Ancient Athens (Chicago 
University Press, $2.00) is an interesting little book written with 
spirit. Although it contains nothing that is both new and important, 
it is of value to the student of economic history and to the general 
reader because of its emphasis upon the business men of ancient Athens. 
Few or no primary sources are used, except the orations of Demosthenes, 
which are, of course, readily accessible. After a brief survey of the 
economic development of Athens, the author describes three important 
branches of business in Athens, the grain trade, banking and mining. 
With a good deal of imaginative reconstruction, he has made these 
to live again. The first and second are made vivid by personal 
episodes; the third is introduced with a rhetorical bang, the echoes of 
which are soon subdued by lack of sustaining evidence. Emphasis is 
placed upon Greece’s original contribution to the history of banking, 
the importance of the alien element in Athens, and the cultural signifi- 
cance of the silver mines of Laurium. Both the title and the treatment 
raise the question of the difference between economic and business 
history. There isa good deal of both in this little volume. The general 
reader has been spared both footnotes and appendixes; the rapid 
searcher will receive no complete guidance from the brief index. 


N. S. B. GRAs. 


Thomas Deloney, a silk weaver, no doubt of French origin to judge 
from his name, published in the last years of the sixteenth century a 
whole series of romances (Jack of Newbury, Thomas of Reading, The 
Noble Craft), in which he describes in a vivid and spontaneous style the 
life and customs of craftsmen. In the first part of his book (Thomas 
Deloney, le roman des métiers au temps de Shakespeare. Paris, Librairie 
Gallimard, 1926, 10 fr. 50) M. Chevalley brings out the salient charac- 
teristics of Deloney’s talent, places him against his literary background, 
and describes the flourishing growth of popular literature, a subject 
which has been too little studied. In the second part he shows us 
the material which the economic historian may draw from Deloney’s 
stories. The whole life of the craftsmen—drapers, shoemakers, etc.—of 
their wives, their journeymen, and of the gilds is portrayed in them. 
The class struggle, in the sense in which we understand it today, is not 
yet in existence; everyone is primarily attached to his corporation 
and lives in a style which conforms to that attachment. All the same, 
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differentiation is beginning in economic organization, especially in 
the woollen industry. It was the time of the evolution of the class of 
“ clothiers,”” and Jack of Newbury is the famous John Winchcombe, 
who created a real factory. M. Chevalley recalls the way in which 
Tudor legislation attacked the new organization of labour in a spirit 
favourable to the gilds, and was at the same time obliged to protect 
the workers and to struggle against pauperism. But were there as 
many important “ factories” as he thinks in the sixteenth century ? 
Itseems very doubtful. Yet it isright to say that the sixteenth century 
was an epoch of great economic expansion for England, and also of 
speculation, favoured, as throughout Western Europe, by the rise in 
prices. Life became much more comfortable, especially for the world 
of merchants and artisans; and the echo of this transformation is found 
in Deloney’s stories. A word of commendation should be given to the 
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There is no period of British Labour history that has been so little 
studied as the eighteen years which Dr. Gillespie has chosen for her 
subject (Labor and Politics in England, 1850-1867, Duke University 
Press, Durham, N. Carolina). The Chartist period, though there is 
- still no definitive book upon it, has been written over again and again. 
The exciting years of the Trade Union struggle between 1867 and 
1875 have been carefully surveyed by the Webbs. But the years 
between have for the most part been left severely alone. The out- 
standing Trade Union events are indeed recorded in the History of 
Trade Unionism, from which we learn all about the ‘“‘ new model ”’ 
Trade Unions of engineers and carpenters, something of the other 
building trades, less of the textile workers, and a very little about the 
miners. But, if the course of industrial organization has at any rate 
been generally surveyed, next to nothing has been done to throw light 
on the political development and consciousness of the workers. 

For this reason Dr. Gillespie’s book is exceedingly welcome. It is, 
moreover, in itself a very creditable piece of work, far above the 
ordinary level of ‘‘research’”’ monographs. The author has not merely 
worked through a large mass of material, but has known how to select 
and to weld together her findings into a clear and intelligible account. 

The effect is to reveal plainly two things, both of the first im- 
portance. In the first place, she shows that there is a much greater 
continuity than is usually allowed for between the Chartist movement 
and the working-class political movements of the sixties and ’seventies. 
There is a marked change of temper, no doubt, but the change is 
accomplished rather by a gradual and continuous development than 
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by a sharp break and a fresh start. Secondly, she shows very clearly 
indeed how strongly the contest for leadership between middle-class 
Radicalism and the developing working-class movement persisted 
through the fifties into the agitations of the ’sixties and early seventies, 
and how this contest found embodiment in the jealousies of the National 
Reform League and the National Reform Union in the ’sixties as it 
had in a whole succession of rival bodies in the ’forties and ‘fifties. 
The relations of Bright and Cobden to the working-class reformers 
are exceedingly well brought out, and the persistence of the “ Manhood 
Suffrage’ appeal as the basis of working-class agitations throws up 
into clear relief the continuing force of the Chartist outlook. 

Another excellent point in Dr. Gillespie’s book is the study of the 
reactions of industrial movements upon the attitude of the middle 
classes. Strikes, such as the builders’ movement of the years after 
1858, are shown as factors strengthening middle-class opposition to 
Reform. But at the same time, it is shown how the consequent 
shrinking from moderate Reform in the early ’sixties made more 
drastic Reform inevitable in 1867 because of the force which this 
opposition had put behind the working-class political movement. It 
was the failure to carry moderate Reform which gave force and direc- 
tion to the working-class demand for a more far-reaching measure. 

Enough has been said to show that Dr. Gillespie’s book fills up a 
serious gap in the history of British working-class movements, and 
also makes an important contribution to the study of the attitude of 
parties and public opinion in the hey-day of mid-Victorian success. 
It is an excellent piece of work, which it is surprising that British 
scholarship should have left for an American scholar to perform. But 
it is by no means exhaustive. Indeed, perhaps its greatest value is that 
it suggests how much needs doing to make the history of the great transi- 
tion in working-class policy and organization really clear and complete. 

G. D. H. Cote. 


A remarkable fact in the industrial and commercial growth of the 
nations during the past seventy-five years has been the development 
of the city. This fact is probably more remarkable in the United 
States than in any other country, because many of the places which 
now rank as urban centres either did not exist three-quarters of a 
century ago, or, at least, were only small places with little or no economic 
importance. Dr. Mildred Hartsough’s volume, The Twin Cities as a 
Metropolitan Market (Research Publications of the University of 
Minnesota, 1925), traces the development of one of these American 
centres. In the middle of the nineteenth century Minneapolis and 
St. Paul were not much more than frontier trading-posts. Today 
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they are in the heart of one of the most productive areas of the United 
States, and serve the varied economic needs of their region. 

The author rejects the narrow conception of marketing, which 
generally treats of a single commodity or of a group of related commodi- 
ties. She is interested primarily in marketing as “‘a phase of the larger 
problem of the means of satisfying human wants.”’ In the mind of the 
author, this involves a “‘ synthetic ’’ study of the production and dis- 
tribution of goods. Her point of view stresses “‘ the localization of 
marketing agencies and the functions performed by marketing centres.”’ 
Thus the research task was one of analysis and synthesis of the market 
agencies with reference to Minneapolis and St. Paul. Of course, there 
have been many interacting forces. Urban commercial facilities have 
contributed to the development of the surrounding area, and, in turn, 
the “ hinterland ”’ has added a full measure of influence to the expan- 
sion of the metropolitan centre. Dr. Hartsough’s study gives due 
weight to the development of transportation, to the growth of banking 
and other commercial facilities. Leading industries are traced from their 
inception to their present status. Interlocking influences are analyzed 
and weighed. Chapters are devoted to the “ Metropolitan Concept,’’ 
the “‘ Establishment and Early Growth of the Twin Cities,” “ Indus- 
trial Growth of the Twin Cities ” to the present, and “ Transportation 
Rates ” as they affect the territory: there are also chapters on “‘ Finan- 
cial Development ”’ and on “‘ Chain Banking.” The work concludes 
with a survey of the commerce and industries of the metropolitan area. 

In sum, the purpose of the study was to show the interrelation of 
forces in the process of development. The work has been carefully 
done: it is well documented, and adequately supplied with data to 
test the thesis. Obviously, it would have been impossible to relate 
this metropolitan area to the enterprises of the nation: such a task 
would have required an encyclopedia. Since this area is only one 
of the units in the larger national economy, and is not self-sufficing, 
other studies must be made before the metropolitan enterprises 
can be blended into the industrial activity of the whole country. 


Dr. Hartsough’s work is an important contribution to the larger task. 
J. LIPPINCOTT. 


The Dictionary of Political Economy, first published in 1894, has 
long been recognized as a standard work. The present edition (3 vols., 
36s. net each, Macmillan, 1925-1926) contains many new articles, 
which are printed in an Appendix, but its value for students of Economic 
History is impaired by lack of revision of the old articles. In particular, 
it is a matter for regret that the bibliographies, which are a prominent 
feature of the Dictionary, are frequently defective. There isa saying that 
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the roads in Cornwall in the eighteenth century were what Providence 
had left them after the Flood. The bibliographies in the Dictionary 
are not so ancient, but in some instances their utility is not much 
greater. Their value can be gauged from two or three examples 
(the number could easily be multiplied). The article on the Eastland 
Company gives as its reference Macpherson and “ MS. authorities,” but 
fails to notice that the latter were printed by Miss Sellers in The Acts 
and Ordinances of the Eastland Company as long ago as 1906. A good 
account of the Vend of Newcastle—the most striking example in 
English History of ‘‘ rationalization of industry ’’—sends its readers to 
Parliamentary Reports, which are probably less accessible and are 
certainly less authoritative than The Records of the Company of Hostmen 
(published by the Surtees Society in 1901), which prints all the docu- 
ments relating to the different vends. The article on the East India 
Company omits mention of Prof. W. R. Scott’s Joint-Stock Compantes 
(1910), which gives the best account of its financial activities. The 
contents of the articles themselves vary considerably in value. Some 
are models of their kind—e.g., that on Yarranton, by the late Master 
of Balliol. Others (e.g., the Industrial Revolution) need complete 
rewriting in the light of modern research. The editor thinks that 
the information contained in previous editions of the Dictionary ‘“‘ may 
need additions by successive revisions of the Appendix, but does not 
become obsolete.’’ We prefer the dictum which his predecessor in- 
scribed on the title-page: omnia mutantur. 
E. Lipson. 


An essential condition of progress in the study of Economic History 
is the publication of records. New material enables us to test general- 
izations based on older sources of information, and in the light of fresh 
evidence to confirm or reject, to qualify or supplement. For this 
reason we welcome the latest contribution to the Records of the Social 
and Economic History of England and Wales, inaugurated by Sir 
Paul Vinogradoff, whose death is deeply deplored. The volume, 
The Account Book of a Kentish Estate, 1616-1704 (published for the 
British Academy, 31s. 6d. net, 1927), contains the accounts of the 
Godinton estate belonging to the Toke family. The accounts were kept 
by Nicholas Toke and his nephew, the former of whom, born in the 
year of the Armada, is remembered for the tradition that he was on 
his way to London on foot to marry, for the sixth time, when he died 
at the age of ninety-three. Miss Eleanor C. Lodge, who edits the 
volume, remarks that ‘‘ an account book is a tantalizing source of 
information; it hints at so much, but explains so little.”’ She has, 
however, made skilful use of her opportunities, and her Introduction 
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throws light on the general working of a seventeenth-century estate: 
the methods of cultivation, wages, taxes, poor rates, and disbursements 
for schooling and other purposes. The evidence reveals the existence 
of two classes of workmen—those paid by the year and provided with 
food and lodging, and those who lived on small holdings and let them- 
selves out when help was needed. Miss Lodge is probably right in 
thinking that the record of purchases made from the latter class of 
cattle, sheep, or seed, is a proof of their well-being; but it might, of 
course, in some cases at any rate, be an indication of economic distress. 

On the Continent, as in England, the problem of pauperism pro- 
voked considerable discussion in the sixteenth century, when it assumed 
its modern aspect. Mr. F. R. Salter has printed in an English version 
Some Early Tracts on Poor Relief (Methuen, 5s., 1926), to which 
Mr. Sidney Webb contributes an instructive Preface. The tracts 
selected are: Vives, De Subventione Pauperum; the Ypres Forma 
Subventionis Pauperum; Luther’s Ordinance for a Common Chest; 
Zwingli’s Ordinance and Articles touching Almsgiving; and Les Pauvres 
de Rouen. All belong to the early years of the sixteenth century. 

A valuable collection of documents relating to Canadian currency, 
exchange and finance, during the French régime, is published in 
Documents relatifs a la Monnaie, au Change, et aux Finances du Canada 
sous le Régime Francais (2 vols., $3, Acland, Ottawa, 1925). All the 
documents are printed in English and French—the earliest is dated 
1654, the latest 1766—and the Editor, Mr. A. Shortt, provides a full 
Introduction. Among the currency devices was the use of packs of 
playing cards to serve asa paper currency. They were first introduced 
in 1685, and the Home Government disapproved of the expedient, 
“rien n’estant plus facile 4 contrefaire que cette sorte de monnoye ” 
(p. 78). The issue was defended on the ground that it would relieve 
the king of the necessity to send coined money out of France; eliminate 
the risk of loss in transit by shipwreck or capture; prevent the flow of 
specie from Canada to New England; and as the cards were worthless 
in themselves, and secured only upon the good faith of the king, it 
would keep the colony more attached to France (p. 157). 

It is unnecessary to do more than draw attention to The Libelle of 
Englyshe Polycye (Clarendon Press, ros. 6d., 1926), edited by Sir G. 
Warner; and to the reprint of Toulmin Smith, English Gilds, with an 
Introduction by L. Brentano (Early English Text Society, 30s., 1924). 
Mr. F. L. Attenborough’s The Laws of the Earliest English Kings has 
a successor in The Laws of the Kings of England from Edmund to Henry 
I., edited and translated by Miss A. J. Robertson (Cambridge Uni- 


versity Press, 25s., 1925). E. Lipson 
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of the Corporation. Maidstone: W. Hobbs. 

Some Annals of the Borough of Devizes, vol. ii. Being a series of extracts 
from the archives of the Corporation of Devizes, 1791-1835. Ed. B. H. 
Cunnington. Devizes: F. Simpson and Co. 

The Book of Examinations, 1601-1602. With a list of ships belonging to 
Southampton in the years 1570-1603. Ed. R.C. Anderson. (Pub. of 
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The Great Roll of the Pipe of the Third and Fourth Years of King Richard I., 
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The Orkney Parishes, containing the statistical account of Orkney, 1795-1798. 
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parishes by Sir John Sinclair, Bt., together with a general introduction 


and notice of each parish by J. Storer Clouston. Kirkwall: The 
“ Orcadian ”’ Office. 
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